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THE AUSTRIAN PHAETHON 


HE Greeks had a name for it. 

For what? For everything. Bet- 
ter still, they had a myth for it. 
Scorn not the myth. The myth is 
a symbol of human experience. 
There is more truth in a myth than 
in many philosophies. Chesterton 
got more wisdom from fairy tales 
than you can dig out of Kant, Hegel, 
Herbert Spencer, John Dewey. So 
perhaps we should continue to read 
Bulfinch after our childhood days, 
and not bother about those pom- 
pous pedantic philosophical big- 
wigs. Perhaps we have even paid 
too much attention to Socrates and 
Aristotle and not enough to Plato. 
Plato dearly loved 
the myth, or if you 
prefer, the allegory. 
Where the myths 
come from no one knows. They 
are as old as man. And they are 
the same everywhere, in China, 
Egypt, Persia, Greece. So they must 
be true according to the criterion 
of St. Vincent of Lerins “quod sem- 
per ubique et ab omnibus”: that 
which is found at all times in all 
places and amongst all men is cer- 
tain. 


The Value 
of the Myth 





All of which is by way of intro- 
duction to the statement that if you 
want to know what is going to hap- 
pen to Adolf Hitler you may find it 
in the myth about Phaéthon. That 
rash young fellow in his madness 
thought he could drive the chariot 
of the sun across the sky. To teach 
him a lesson, Helios let him try. 
The result would have been a gen- 
eral smash-up of the universe if 
Zeus hadn’t struck Phaéthon dead. 
A simple little legend, but there is 
more sense in it than in some huge 
tomes labelled “Philosophy of His- 
tory.” 

Hitler as a schoolboy must have 
read about Phaéthon. He didn’t go 
very far in his education but he 
went far enough for that. So did 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Julius Caesar 
knew the story. So did Pom- 
pey. And Mark Antony. Alexan- 
der read it in the original. Tam- 
erlane and Genghis Khan, I am 
sure, had heard some poet chant 
an Oriental prototype of the 
Phaéthon legend in their own bar- 
baric gibberish. And, of course, 
the Chinese had it five or six thou- 
sand years before the Greeks. A 
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Chinaman hearing of the Golden 
Rule, said “That was written in 
China in the days of the First 
Dynasty.” Those wise old birds 
seem to have learned everything 
before we even got started. 

But the world conquerors — ac- 
tual and would be — never learn. 
They are incredibly dense. It must 
have been of them that our Savior 
said, “Seeing they see not, and hear- 
ing they hear not, neither do they 
understand.” By the way, the 
Sacred Scripture has as much wis- 
dom as the pagan allegories — and 
more. The heathen had the Phaé- 
thon legend. We have our Savior’s 
statement, “I saw Satan fall like 
lightning from heaven” and that 
magnificent passage of Isaias: 
“How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Lucifer, who didst rise in the 
morning? how art thou fallen to 
the earth who didst wound the na- 
tions? And thou saidst in thy 
heart: I will ascend into heaven, I 
will exalt my throne above the stars 
of God, I will sit in the mountain 
of the covenant, in the sides of the 
north. I will ascend above the 
height of the clouds, I will be like 
the most High. But yet thou shalt 
be brought down to hell into the 
depth of the pit. They that shall 
see thee, shall turn toward thee, and 
behold thee. Is this the man that 
troubled the earth, that shook king- 
doms. That made the world a wil- 
derness and destroyed the cities 
thereof?” 


ID Adolf ever read that tremen- 
dous warning when he was still 

a boy in Austria? At least he must 
have heard the parish priest in the 
pulpit or from the altar explain 
how Lucifer became Satan. The 
prince of angels would have brought 
about chaos in heaven but was 
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thrust into hell. Those who would 
produce chaos on earth will meet 
the same fate. Lucifer was damned 


by ambition. “By that sin fell the 


angels.” Yes, they 
have Shakespeare in And of 
Germany. So young the Bible 


Adolf must have 

read Wolsey’s “When he falls, he 
falls as I do, never to rise again.” 
If the future Fuehrer had no taste 
for the Bible or drama or poetry, 
there is history. Not to speak of 
Napoleon and the ominous word 
“Waterloo,” what of Robespierre, 
past master in the art of the 
“purge,” who was “purged” himself? 
They that rule by the guillotine 
perish by the guillotine. Why then 
do not these megalomaniacs under- 
stand? For answer read the Book of 
Exodus. Therein it says that “God 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh.” 
It also says a dozen times that 
Pharaoh hardened his own heart. 
When a man commits too many 
and too terrible crimes, his heart 
hardens automatically, so we say 
that God hardened his heart. When 
the heart grows hard a man may 
see and hear but he doesn’t under- 
stand. At least that seems to me 
the most plausible explanation of 
why men like Hitler remain unim- 
pressed by the fate of Pharaoh, 
Cyrus, Alexander, Napoleon, An- 
tiochus Epihanes. Lactantius in 
the fourth century wrote a book on 
The Deaths of the Persecutors, 
showing the miserable end of doz- 
ens of tyrants who afllicted the 


human race. “The 

history of the world The Poets 
is the judgment of and the 
of the world”? Yes, Historians 


and the history of 

tyrants is a judgment upon tyrants. 
But the murderers of the Norwegi- 
ans and Finns and Poles and Aus- 
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trians, of Belgians, Netherlanders, 
Luxemburgers, learn nothing from 
the fate of their murderous prede- 
cessors. Chamberlain’s warning to 
Hitler about Napoleon in Spain was 
wasted. “It cannot happen to me,” 
said Hitler. These maniacs think 
themselves children of destiny. I 
have heard of a soldier at Gettys- 
burg, who had been in and had 
come out of a dozen big battles, 
waving his fist at the “Johnny 
Rebs” and crying “The bullet has 
never been molded that can hit 
me”! At that instant a bullet hit 
him square between the eyes. It 
doesn’t always happen so oppor- 
tunely. Sometimes a suffering peo- 
ple have to cry “How long, O Lord, 
how long?” or “My Lord is long in 
coming!” but, says the inspired 
Word, “the Lord will come in a day 
that the wicked hopeth not and at 
the hour that he knoweth not, and 
the wicked shall be beaten with 
many stripes.” 

In this matter also the Greeks had 
somehow caught the wisdom of the 
Scriptures: “The mills of the gods 
grind slowly but they grind exceed- 
ing small.” Clever people those 
Greeks. Hitler has no use for the 
Jews, so perhaps he refuses to read 
the Old Testament, or the New. 
But he could read the Greeks; they 
were not Jews. If he knows the 
Phaéthon legend he should have 
hesitated before trying to drive his 
chariot of fire across the sky, or 
across the earth. 


to best single volume on Hitler 

and Nazism is The Revolution 
of Nihilism written by Hermann 
Rauschning, former Governor of 
Danzig, a confrere of Der Fuehrer 
in the foundation of the Nazi State. 
It seems at first a depressing docu- 
ment, but as you go ahead with it 
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you find it reassuring. It is in effect 
an exposition of the same truth con- 
veyed by the legends, the allegories, 
the histories, the Sacred Scriptures: 
violence goes before destruction. It 
gives us reason to believe that 
Nazism will destroy itself. Those 
that run amuck or go berserk dash 
out their brains against a rock or 
fling themselves over a cliff. The 
gangster at bay puts a bullet in his 


head. So this book 

of Rauschning’s re- Revolution 
assures us with the Pure and 
conviction that the Simple 


Hitlerian madness 
cannot go on. It is in effect proph- 
ecy as well as history. It sets out 
to describe the rise of Nazism, but 
shows that in its rise is its fall. 
Rauschning is by no means a 
paradox-monger, but he maintains 
that National Socialism in Germany 
is not a theory, or a doctrine, or a 
philosophy; not a plan, not even 
revenge or reprisal for Versailles; 
not only an attempt to oust and re- 
place England or France as a domi- 
nant power; not even merely a 
scheme for world conquest, but 
revolution pure and simple, more 
completely a revolution than any 
that the race has hitherto known. 
This newest and wildest revolu- 
tion, says Herr Rauschning, aims 
to turn the world upside down 
and inside out. It is a denial of 
all rules, standards, criteria of 
conduct and of government. He 
calls it “The Revolution of Nihil- 
ism.” He means just that—no less. 
Nazism, he contends, has no prede- 
termined aim. None of its leaders 
can tell how far they plan to go, 
still less how far they will have to 
go. Hitler perhaps did really in- 
tend to stop when he had “lib- 
erated” the Germanic peoples in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia and Austria. 
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He told Chamberlain that such was 
the limit he had set himself. Cham- 
berlain thinks Hitler lied, but we 
may infer from Rauschning that 
Hitler simply couldn’t stop where 
he said he would. In fact he started 
a movement that neither he nor 
any man can stop. Rauschning 
calls Nazism a “revolution perma- 
nently in progress,” an “eternal 
warfare.” Other revolutions aim 
at upsetting an existing order and 
putting a new order in its place. 
But this unprecedented political 
and ethical cataclysm cannot rest 
in any order. It 
must keep plunging 
along. It is stung 
by a gadfly that 
“bids nor sit nor 
Rauschning speaks 


Vorwartz! 
Immer 
Vorwartz! 


stand but go.” 


of the incessant marching up and 
down and across the Reich, the 
routing out of soldiers from their 


barracks or from their homes at 
dead of night, and the command to 
“March! March! March!” not to 
some destination but just to march 
for the sake of marching. Not only 
soldiers, he says, but “the rank and 
file [of civilians] have to be kept 
continually on the move.” 

This incessant marching is sym- 
bolic. Nazism is incessant move- 
ment. “I cannot rest from trav- 
el,” said Ulysses. “I cannot rest 
from conquest,” says Nazism. Hit- 
ler will have to go further than 
Alexander or Caesar. Alexander 
didn’t conquer all the worlds there 
were. In spite of his famous “no 
more worlds to conquer,” he knew 
there were still India and China to 
the east, the Russian Steppes to the 
north, and a great dark continent 
to the south. The Caesars also went 
as far as they dared, but then built 
walls to keep the barbarians out 
and to keep themselves in. If 
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Rauschning understands Nazism it 
will build no walls. It can never 
stop. To be thus obliged to go on 
forever may seem to be hell. In- 
deed it is; Dante speaks of the souls 
of the damned as being driven on 
and on eternally. Nazism has 
achieved that kind of hell for itself 
on earth. 

But of course no human thing 
goes on forever. It must stop, and 
when it stops it stops dead. We 
can find therefore some small com- 
fort in the fact that this latest and 
craziest revolution will commit sui- 
cide. The English and the French 
perhaps cannot destroy it, but it 
will destroy itself. That consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished, 
may not come quickly. But the 
more violently Nazism proceeds the 
sooner will be its end. This is not 
wishful thinking. It requires no act 
of supernatural faith. It is in the 
nature of things. 


Y statement of Rauschning’s 

principal thesis may seem so 
incredible that I must defend my- 
self against the suspicion of hav- 
ing misunderstood him by letting 
him speak for himself. There is 
not space in these columns for 
abundant quotation. If any one, 
after reading the few sentences | 
shall offer, still feels that I must 
be mistaken, I can only say folle 
lege! take up the book and read it 
yourself. 

Well then, here are some sam- 
ples: 

“What is the actual revolutionary 
goal of National Socialist dyna- 
mism? ... We may accept Hitler’s 
reply: it is the victory of the revo- 
lutionary new order. But what is 
this new order? It is simply action, 
whether conceived as a German so- 
cial, and economic revolution or as 
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a world revolution, or, finally, as 
the ‘eternal war’ which many men 
in high places in the movement 
consider to be the future condition 
of human society. That war, how- 
ever, is not the father but the de- 
stroyer of all things, the destroyer 
of all order and all the things of 
the mind. There is nothing that 
this destruction would spare. And 
nothing will be taken over from the 


old order into the 
Item: new, neither army 
Item nor church, neither 


the institutions of 
property nor the elements of cul- 
a 

Again: “The thought of what 
comes next is oppressive and alarm- 
ing... the resort to. . . a colossal 
adventure from which there can be 
no return to normal life.” 

And again: “One thing is cer- 
tain: the German movement is only 
at the outset of its revolutionary 
career, while Stalinism seems al- 
ready to have come to the end of a 
SP 

And yet again: “In our day there 
are no longer any revolutions in the 
sense of liberation through a doc- 
trine. In the realm of nihilism 
there can be none. Nihilism, as the 
total rejection of any sort of doc- 
trine, must develop of necessity by 
its own logic into an absolute des- 
potism. . . . In this period the ten- 
dency to complete moral scepti- 
cism has not only destroyed the last 
vestiges of human valuations in the 
element of theory, but has produced 
a complete rejection of every sort 
of doctrine in practical affairs.” 

Further: “We are at the outset 
of a movement with incalculable 
possibilities of development. At 
present it is nothing but destruc- 
tion, the dissolution and annihila- 
tion of the old elements of public 
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order. It is destroying everything 
it lays its hands on. What positive 
qualities it has, what sort of a func- 
tion it might have in the building 
up of a new order, nobody can yet 
say. What it calls its new order is 
nothing but a vast misuse of the 
human aspiration for ordered con- 
ditions. .. .” 

And: “The ‘dynamic’ or con- 
tinuing revolution ... is a perma- 
nent movement for the sake of con- 
tinuing change, and it cannot aban- 
don its revolutionary character. So 
long as the movement remains, it 
cannot dispense with its apparatus 
of power, cannot rely on reconciling 
the country to its dominion. All 
hopes of any gradual abandonment 
in the Third Reich of the system of 
compulsion, of any scrapping of the 
machinery of domination, are thus 
illusory.” 

I have referred above to the pas- 
sage about everlasting marching as 
a symbol. Rauschning amplifies: 
“Marching diverts men’s thoughts. 
Marching kills thought. March- 
ing makes an end of individu- 
ality. Marching is the indispen- 
sable magic stroke performed in 
order to accustom the people to a 
mechanical, quasi-ritualistic activ- 
ity until it becomes second nature. 
At the back of all these night 
marches, marches out, marches 
back, these mass demonstrations 
and parades, was the consideration 
that the sense of primitive commu- 
nity through functional integration 
is created and fos- 


tered by marching Plenty 
in columns, military More 
drill, military evo- Parades 


lutions, the rhythm 

of a host in step. Nothing could 
show more shockingly, more grim- 
ly and indeed spectrally, the utter 
emptiness of a political movement 
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and its concentration on mere ex- 
ternals than this elevation of 
marching to be its motto and essen- 
tial principle. We have it here ad- 
mitted that the nation is marching 
aimlessly, just for the sake of 
marching. It is a confession of the 
lack of any sort of doctrine in this 
revolution for revolution’s sake, 
this hustling activity just to dis- 
tract men’s minds.” 


AUSCHNING has said that Naz- 
ism has no philosophy, and I 
may seem to have acquiesced. But, 
to speak more precisely it has a 
philosophy. No program perhaps, 
no terminus, no principle, no 
scruple, no law, but a philosophy. 
Nazism is Darwinism, the first com- 
plete unabashed unhesitant, un- 
qualified Darwinism that has been 
tried since the Darwinian doctrine 
Darwin 


was first promulgated. 
himself was too timid, too highly 
civilized, too much the gentleman 
to be able to recognize the conse- 
quences of his theory, though the 
biographers do say that he trembled 


at his partial realization of the 
danger it might do to the world. 
But Haeckel who popularized Dar- 
winism in Germany had no scruple 
about seeing it through. In his 
hands it became a doctrine of raw 
atheism, materialism, animalism. 
Nietszche also had the courage of 
Darwin’s convictions. Furthermore 
he had imagination 
and the gift of ex- 
pression. His figure 
of the superman did 
more to elucidate 
the doctrine than all of Darwin’s 
cautious scientific demonstrations. 
Now, after eighty years we see 
Darwinism naked and unashamed. 
Those who have propounded the 
theory in universities, on lecture 


At Last 
Real 
Darwinism 
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platforms and in polite salons have 
usually gone no further than to 
say that civilization is a veneer, a 
very thin veneer upon the human 
beast. “Scratch a Russian and you 
will find a Tartar.” Scratch homo 
sapiens, they said, and you will find 
an ape and a tiger. But Haeckel 
and Nietszche and the philosophers 
of the Nazi movement went further. 
Civilization, they said, is a weak- 
ness, a disease, an enervating influ- 
ence. Since we are beasts, let us 
be beasts. Man was not meant to 
be civilized. Art, science, culture, 
refinement of manners and morals 
are all unnatural. The ways and 
manners of civilized folks are 
achieved only by playing a trick 
upon nature, and nature will be re- 
venged upon those who attempt to 
trick her. So “release the inhibi- 
tions,” cut loose, practice no sup- 
pression of appetite or of passion. 
Be ruthless. Schrecklichkeit is the 
word. Be strong. Beaman. That 
is to say, be a beast. A terrible phi- 
losophy, but the only consistent 
Darwinism. The intellectuals have 
been merely pretending to believe 
in the theory, toying with the idea. 
They had a Christian upbringing 
or a Christian ancestry. Some rem- 
nants of the Gospel of the meek 
and humble Nazarene were still in 
their blood. They thought they 
could be evolutionists and yet hu- 
manitarians. The absurdity and 
inconsistency of it didn’t appear to 
them. But after two generations 
the full meaning of materialistic 
evolution is manifest. The Gali- 
lean has been conquered. Darwin, 
Nietszche, Haeckel, Freud are in 
command. 

Why any hundred per cent evo- 
lutionist should complain of purges 
and pogroms, of “total warfare,” 
of mass starvation of Kulaks in the 
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Ukraine, of brutalities in Poland 
and Finland and Norway is incom- 
prehensible to the Hitlers and the 
Goerings and the Stalins. Brutal- 
ity? Of course brutality. But if 
man is a brute what do you expect 
of him but brutality? You English, 
you French, you “civilized”! what 
are you but hypocrites? If there is 
no soul in man, why make all this 
pother about his rights or about 
pity or mercy or humanity? Get 
this into your stupid pates—man 
is a brute. The more brutish he 
is the better man he is. Have you 
not heard of the survival of the 
fittest? Do not even the textbooks 
in your own universities make it 
clear to the students that the fit- 
test is not the brainiest, not the 
gentlest, the sweetest, the politest, 
the most human, but the strongest, 
the cruelest? You lily-livered cow- 
ards, has not one of your own 
poets, a Victorian poet at that, 
taught you the phrases, “Nature 
red in tooth and claw,” “Nature one 
with rapine?” Well, then, follow 
nature. We Nazis follow nature 
and we shall dominate the world, 
as the king of beasts dominates the 
jungle. That’s what Hitler is say- 
ing, if you can but hear him. 


| ideas the first forty pages of 

analysis of the Nazi movement, 
Rauschning asks the question that 
has been in the mind of the atten- 
tive reader from the beginning of 
the work: “How can any machin- 
ery of domination of this sort con- 
tinue indefinitely to function?” He 
speaks of the “unendurability of 
the intense and continuous effort 
demanded of every person by the 
party organization.” He says, “the 
whole gigantic apparatus of power 
might collapse in a night in com- 
plete impotence through a single 
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mishap, might fall into an amor- 
phous heap of debris, without a 
trace of life left in any of its sec- 
tions. . . . Such domination as that 
of the parvenue groups of National 
Socialist leaders may be able to last 
for a few years with the aid of their 
apparatus of violence. But the day 
will come when National Socialism 
will reach its end, and then it will 
give place to a true system of pub- 
lic order; or else the nation will 
itself come to ruin under National 
Socialism.” 

The German people must take it 
upon themselves to decide whether 
the oligarchy that now rules them 
must be smashed before it brings 
irreparable calamity upon the whole 
people. The prospect of victory in 
the present war, a consequent hege- 
mony over all Europe, and control 
of all those parts of the world 
now in possession of England and 
France, may be a serious tempta- 
tion, but the German people will do 
well to resist it. Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown. Uneasy 
lies the people that possesses an 
empire. England, whether the Eng- 
lish believe it or not, is suffering her 
present embarrassment because of 
her empire. An empire seems, when 
you first acquire it, to be a great 
blessing, but ultimately it turns out 
to be a curse. The asset becomes a 
liability. The “far-flung battle line” 
is forever a battle line because it is 
so far flung. 


NGLAND is having such a hard 

time defending herself that the 
cry is heard among certain cliques 
here in the United States that we 
must go over and help her. Rather, 
they say, not that we must help 
England, or France, or the Allies, 
but that we must Save Civiliza- 
tion. In the previous World 
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War we were to save democracy. 
Now we have something bigger to 
save. We didn’t 
succeed then in the 
smaller job. Shall 
we succeed now in 
the bigger? The 


Physician 
Heal 
Thyself 


truth is that if England, or Europe . 


or civilization cannot save itself, we 
cannot save it. We have trouble 
enough attempting to save our- 
selves. With Communism, atheism, 
immoralism rampant amongst us; 
with ten millions of employables 
unemployed; with the perpetual 
feud in progress between the two 
great labor organizations, the A. F. 
of L. and the C. I. O.; with inces- 
sant and ubiquitous strikes, hun- 
dreds of them in one month in one 
city and thousands of them in the 
nation; with gangsters and corrupt 
politicians flourishing; with organ- 
ized bands of murderers in the 
metropolis; with the unnatural vice 
of race suicide decimating the popu- 
lation; with the family threatened 
by ever multiplying divorce; with a 
foul theater, a frivolous and inde- 
cent press, and obscene night clubs; 
with these and a hundred other 
evils to deal with, it is no less than 
preposterous to suggest our going 
three thousand or five thousand 
miles to save some other people. 
We are in no position to save any- 
one. We shall be lucky if we save 
ourselves. 


— if we can save democ- 


racy. Here on this continent 
after one hundred and fifty years, 
democracy is sick, perhaps dying. 
We haven’t as much democracy as 
poor Norway had or Sweden or 
Switzerland or little Liechtenstein. 
There are those who tell us that we 
have less democracy than England. 
We seem to have far less than Aus- 
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tralia. A good many thoughtful 
citizens are tempted to believe that 
we shall have less and less democ- 
racy as time goes on. With the 
national administration employing 
or supporting one-third or one- 
quarter of the population (call it 
one-sixth, if you prefer; let us not 
quarrel about percentages); with 
federal patronage extending more 
and more widely even into those 
regions that used to be the strong- 
hold of states’ rights; with the 
P. W. A., the W. P. A., the C. C. C. 
and all the other alphabetical bu- 
reaus likely to determine the presi- 
dential vote; with a president al- 
ready possessed of quasi-dictatorial 
powers looking with equanimity 
upon the prospect of a third term; 
with these and a multitude of other 
evidences of democracy in decline, 
all talk of our going elsewhere to 
save democracy is pure buncombe. 


ILLY people tell us that we must 

go over there in order to save 
ourselves here. Nonsense! We can 
save ourselves only by tightening up 
our own defenses, putting our own 
house in order. If we cannot do 
that, what can we do? If to get 
away from our own troubles we 
plunge into the troubles of other 
people, do we not thereby place 
ourselves in the class of those dic- 
tators who distract the attention of 
their people from domestic difficul- 
ties by going to war? St. Paul, with 
the hard common sense of the gen- 
uine mystic asks, “if a man know 
not how to rule his own house, how 
shall he take care of the church of 
God?” He spoke of the bishop, 
episcopus, the “overseer.” There 
are other overseers besides bishops 
and other houses besides the house 
of God. The President of the United 
States, the Senate and the members 
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of the National house would do well 
to read and to heed St. Paul. We 
must avoid the misguided zeal of 
those reformers who go out to clean 
up a city, neglecting their own back 
yard; or of those restless women 
who fly about giving advice to a 
nation without knowing how to 
keep their own children out of 
harm’s way or their grown-up sons 
and daughters out of the divorce 
courts. 


ESIDES, whom are we expected 
to save? The Czechs? the Slo- 
vaks? the Austrians? the Poles? 
the Finns? the Norwegians? the 
Hollanders? the Belgians? If Eng- 
land cannot save them or England 
and France together, can we save 
them? If we cross the Atlantic and 
Japan takes the occasion to sneak 
into the Philippines behind our 
back, shall we then send a second 
fleet and second army, thousands of 
troopships and millions of soldiers 
across the Pacific? Shall we fly a 
hundred thousand planes to Europe 
and another hundred thousand to 
Asia? Where will all these armies 
and navies and air force come 
from? Are we still kidding our- 
selves like the late William Jennings 
Bryan who thought he could see 
millions of men leaping to arms 
overnight? Do we 
Who think of our presi- 
Are We dent as a bigger and 
Anyhow? better Roderick 
Dhu? What kind of 
madness has got hold of those who 
advocate our settling the quarrels 
of the world, changing the habits of 
nations that have been fighting for 
the last thousand years? Who do 
we think we are? 
If the truth must be told we are 
a huge, cumbrous, disorganized, 
amorphous people, not yet formed 


into a nation. We are a clumsy, 
ungainly, sprawling mass. We are 
disorganized and perhaps the most 
undisciplined people in the world. 
We are the most heterogeneous peo- 
ple on the globe, and the component 
parts of our population haven’t 
learned the rudiments of co-opera- 
tion with one another. We are 
called a Melting Pot, but in the pot 
are huge gobs of insoluble stuff 
that will not melt. We are plagued 
with race hatreds and religious big- 
otry. There is scarcely less anti- 
Semitism in New York and Chicago 
today than there was in Berlin in 
1933. The Ku-Klux Klan is re- 
cruiting and proposing to flood the 
country once again with its malig- 
nant and scurrilous anti - Catholi- 
cism. We haven’t settled or even so 
much as commenced to settle our 
Negro problem; there is still bar- 
barism and savagery in certain 
states and injustice in all states in 
our treatment of the black man. 
And finally our streets—at least the 
streets of New York—are infested 
with as many beggars as the streets 
of Naples in pre-Duce days, in spite 
of the disbursement of hundreds of 
millions of dollars in organized 
charity. There is German propa- 
ganda all over South America with 
photographs and newspaper clip- 
pings, police-court items and what 
not, to prove that we are barba- 
rians, and there is enough truth 
in these accusations to make us 
wince. Fine condition we are in to 
go overseas to right the wrongs 
and correct the abuses of Europe! 
There is a good old-fashioned ex- 
pression not very polite but very 
wise which contains all the advice 
we need and can use in the present 
circumstances, “Mind your own 
business!” And another, “Let’s get 
wise to ourselves.” 





WHITHER AMERICA? 


By JosepH ConrAD FEHR 


Notre ignorance de Uhistoire nous fait calomnier notre temps.” 


ORLD WAR or no World War, 
the dominant political ques- 
tion of the time in which we live is 
whether the people are capable of 
choosing their own public servants. 
In the United States, particularly, it 
is more than apparent that not only 
the present administration, but any 
administration, is not likely to be 
without effective opposition for a 
long time to come. Those who be- 
lieve that opposition is vital to a 
proper balance of governmental 
powers in the interest of minorities, 
continue to insist that the people 
usually decide wisely while those 
who feel that opposition is of less 
importance than the existence of a 
unified political party strong 
enough to translate the will of the 
majority into a definite effective 
working program will continue to 
claim that the people are always 
their own worst enemies. This 
perennial ideological conflict has 
once more been the subject of a 
colorful dramatization by way of 
the recent debates in Congress on 
the repeal of the Embargo Act. 
Lowell was probably right when, 
in comparing democracy in Eng- 
land and in the United States, he 
said, “England, indeed, may be 
called a monarchy with democratic 
tendencies, the United States a 
democracy with conservative in- 
stincts.” And as long as men every- 
where demand the superlative and 
are constantly seeking a guide, 


—Flaubert. 


neither Englishmen nor Americans, 
whatever their traditions, are ever 
entirely satisfied with their forms 
of government. 

In past centuries men everywhere 
turned to and were satisfied with 
monarchy as the ideal form of gov- 
ernment because of its cohesion, 
and readiness and effectiveness to 
act promptly. Monarchy afforded 
visible persons who knew their own 
minds and aims and a powerful or- 
ganization. Such a governmental 
system seldom failed to enlist loy- 
alty on the part of the governed, 
whenever the rulers maintained 
themselves as wise servants of all 
the people. 

Government of the people, by the 
people and for the people, which 
nineteenth century liberalism 
served to bui'd up into a political 
philosophy, has in modern times 
achieved only a measurable success, 
as, for instance, in Switzerland 
and, to a lesser extent, in some of 
the governments incorporated in 
the British Empire. Even in these 
democratic commonwealths the 
smallest legislative assemblies can- 
not do all their work without the 
aid of committees, and this, of 
course, means that the real work 
of government is done by individ- 
uals. 

Representative government is 4 
modern development of which the 
ancient world knew nothing. In 
order to accomplish its purposes, it 
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is only necessary that legislative 
and administrative acts be guided 
according to the will of the major- 
ity of the people on the theory, wise 
or not, that the dominant power 
should have its way. It is in this 
sense that the form of representa- 
tive government peculiar to the 
United States is generally referred 
to as democracy which, as a matter 
of fact, is realizable only on the 
smallest scale. Hence, as Woodrow 
Wilson repeatedly pointed out, it is 
erroneous to speak of “the sover- 
eignty of the people” in a “vast and 
miscellaneous democracy” such as 
ours. “Leadership,” he said, “can- 
not belong to the multitude.” In 
this respect, if in no other, he 
agreed with Machiavelli that it is 
impossible for the universal mass 
of men to govern themselves. The 
American people have a sort of 
judicial sovereignty, not a creative 
one—one that may pass judgment, 
give sanction, or furnish standards, 
but which cannot direct or even 
suggest policies. The people, who, 
through their votes at the ballot 
box, can neither legislate nor ad- 
minister, must therefore accept the 
governing act of representatives. 

No so-called democratic society 
has been successful in more than a 
moderate degree. Democracy, with 
its encouragement of “mass produc- 
tion in opinion,” to quote a phrase 
from Chief Justice Hughes, is a 
most difficult and delicate form of 
government. It has an exaggerated 
belief in the power of legislation. 
In so large a country as ours, with 
its conglomerate legislation, the 
largest number of persons have to 
be persuaded to do particular 
things. The task is further compli- 
cated by our Constitution, which by 
its very enumeration of the powers 
of the Federal government plainly 


indicates what Congress can not do. 
—those restraints upon the action 
of the national government that 
have won the admiration of most 
commentators abroad as well as 
here. Except in time of war, the 
personal power of the President of 
the United States is really not so 
great as many believe. In normal 
times he is powerful only when he 
has the backing of Congress. Then, 
too, the alleged usurpation of legis- 
lative powers by the Federal judi- 
ciary, when from time to time it 
nullifies the will of the people’s 
representatives, has served to dis- 
courage any display of energetic 
leadership on the part of the execu- 
tive. 

It is therefore not altogether an 
advantage that we have written 
our constitutional law in definitive 
documents. Written constitutions 
are, at most, only generalizations of 
political experience. The success of 
government in accordance with 
such blueprints depends upon the 
men the people choose to sit in 
places of authority over them. 
Whereas the executive is required 
to think and act nationally, there 
are very few men, if any, in Con- 
gress who dare stand for the nation. 
By the very nature of our repre- 
sentative form of government each 
man in Congress stands as the 
representative of his part of the 
country. And that, paradoxically 
enough, is at once both the strength 
and weakness of our dual Federal- 
ism. 

The only essential difference be- 
tween the democratic process in 
this country and in other so-called 
democracies is that political leaders 
in other countries have from time 
to time been able to make a clean 
sweep of existing constitutions and 
forms of government—as was true 
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of Caesar, Napoleon, and now of 
Hitler — whereas the man of the 
hour in the United States at any 
particular time could never break 
the Constitution but at best could 
only strain it. That was true of 
Andrew Jackson and Abraham Lin- 
coln as it is of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

The American Revolution, which 
was fought to establish popular 
sovereignty, and its Declaration of 
Independence, owe virtually all 
their “thunder” to Locke, Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau, and Thomas 
Paine. The Constitution of the 
United States, on the other hand, 
shows on its face that the found- 
ing fathers, after months of debate, 
determined that the natural law 
doctrinairism and romanticism so 
useful in arousing the enthusiasm 
and patriotism of the people in win- 
ning the war for independence 
proved impracticable as a vehicle 
for the establishment of “a more 
perfect Union” to “secure the Bless- 
ings of Liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

Although the founding fathers 
discovered that every expansion of 
the scheme of government which 
they were engaged in formulating 
was inevitably bound to be in a 
democratic direction, they were far 
from wishing or intending to estab- 
lish a democracy in the strict sense 
of that word. The tripartite form 
of government established by them 
was the result of growth and not a 
sudden theoretical innovation. The 
debates of the Constitutional Con- 
vention make it clear that not only 
the leaders, but most of the mem- 
bers who participated, had a pro- 
found mistrust of mere theory and 
intended to put as many obstacles 
as they could devise in the way of 
the people’s whims and caprices, if 


not of their will, and finally suc- 
ceeded. Indeed, our forefathers 
were definitely of the opinion that 
too much freedom in the people is 
as dangerous as too much authority 
in the governing body, and that 
even under democratic institutions 
men are not all equal, that com- 
paratively few are born to lead and 
the many to be led. They seem to 
have been in agreement with John 
of Salisbury that “. . . only that 
power is secure in the long run 
which places bounds to its own ex- 
ercise.” 

As early as 1778 Zephaniah Swift 
of Yale grasped the true signifi- 
cance of the peculiar representative 
form of government which our 
forefathers adopted. “Our repre- 
sentatives stand in the place of the 
people, and are vested with all their 
powers,” he said. “They are repre- 
sentatives of the community at 
large and have the right and obli- 
gation to disregard the instructions 
of the people.” As will be noted, 
Swift had the discernment to realize 
that it is impossible for any govern- 
ment to collect the general sense of 
all the people because they do not 
have access to information, as do 
their representatives. 

That is to say, the representatives 
of the people should be persuaders 
—leaders. The late Senator Borah 
of Idaho is a conspicuous example 
of a people’s tribune who, after 
deep study, advised his electors 
what was for their best interest 
rather than serving as a slave to 
their wishes. He knew, perhaps 
better than any other contemporary 
American statesman, that to say 
we Americans have government by 
public opinion and that the peo- 
ples’ representatives in legislative 
assemblies are trustees of the elec- 
tors make for concepts that are 
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only partially true of our peculiar 
governmental system. The people, 
of course, never act as a unit. Al- 
though from time to time consulted 
about their government, the people, 
as such, do not conduct it. If sov- 
ereignty is supreme political power, 
as students of the subject will 
doubtless agree, then it follows that 
the sovereign power is that to which 
the majority of a community is gen- 
erally obedient —its leaders. The 
greatest peril facing governments 
moving in a democratic direction is 
the peoples’ separation from those 
they have placed in authority over 
them. What we persistently call 
our democratic government can 
escape disintegration only through 
organization and full knowledge by 
the people of its leaders and their 
confidence in them. 

It is erroneous to say that our 
founding fathers made a complete 
break with the past. Their labors 
show that they were wise enough 
to know that a new system of gov- 
ernment cannot be ordered like gro- 
ceries or furniture and that they 
were in touch with the centuries as 
no American statesmen have ever 
been, before or since. In his ad- 
dress before the Pennsylvania State 
Convention called to ratify the Con- 
stitution, James Wilson, one of the 
most learned and influential mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, perhaps best explains the end 
at which he and his colleagues had 
aimed, as follows: 


“... Our wants, our talents, our 
affections, our passions, all tell us 
that we were made for a state of 
society. But a state of society 
could not be supported long or hap- 
pily without some civil restraint. 
It is true that, in a state of nature, 
any one individual may act uncon- 
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trolled by others; but it is equally 
true, that, in such a state, every 
other individual may act uncon- 
trolled by him. Amidst this univer- 
sal independence, the dissensions 
and animosities between interfering 
members of the society would be 


numerous and ungovernable. The 
consequence would be, that each 
member, in such a natural state, 
would enjoy less liberty, and suffer 
more interruption, than he would 
in a regulated society. Hence the 
universal introduction of govern- 
ments of some kind or other into 
the social state. The liberty of 
every member is increased by this 
introduction, for each gains more 
by the limitation of the freedom of 
every other member, than he loses 
by the limitation of his own. The 
result is, that civil government is 
necessary to the perfection and 
happiness of man. In forming this 
government, and carrying it into 
execution, it is essential that the 
interest and authority of the whole 
community should be binding on 
every part of it.” 


No intelligent person can well 
gainsay that history justifies this 
conclusion. 

It is becoming more and more 
apparent that the future of Ameri- 
can democracy depends upon 
whether our governmental system, 
with its checks and balances, can 
be adjusted to cope with the urgent 
problems facing the nation without 
yielding to the forces which have 
transformed many of the limited 
democracies of Europe into totali- 
tarian states. There are those who 
insist that in order to make our de- 
mocracy function, the national gov- 
ernment must be granted far-reach- 
ing powers over the social and eco- 
nomic life of the nation for the pur- 
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pose of bringing production, distri- 
bution, employment, purchasing 
power, price adjustments, and cur- 
rency stabilization into balance. 
They argue that this can be done 
as long as the people can change 
the character of their government 
and have an effective leadership. 
On the other hand are those who 
view with alarm such extensions of 
governmental power and predict 
that such a program, if carried out, 
would bring despotism in its wake 
—the despotism either of a ruthless 
ruler, as in Germany, Italy and 
Russia, or, what is just as bad, of 
a dominant group. 

The chief function of the demo- 
cratic form of government is to 
avoid violence through peaceful ad- 
justment. It does not mean, as the 
celebrated Austrian scholar Ludwig 
von Mises, has stated, “that every- 
one makes and administers laws 


but that lawgivers and rulers 
should be dependent on the people’s 
will, in such a way that they may 
be peaceably changed if conflict oc- 


curs.” Even in nondemocratic 
states, a government can maintain 
itself in the long run only so long 
as it has the backing of public 
opinion. In this sense, the other- 
wise ruthless and dictatorial per- 
sonal governments of Julius Caesar, 
Caesar Augustus, Cromwell and 
Napoleon were democratic. They 
had won and maintained the sup- 
port of the people. Indeed, Napo- 
leon proudly boasted that he was 
the “people’s king.” His popularity 
with the people was such that mil- 
lions of them went into the very 
jaws of death to aid him in accom- 
plishing his aims during the fifteen 
years he was in power. Although 
he never renounced the principles 
of the French Revolution, Napoleon 
insisted that, apart from men and 


women, nothing had meaning and, 
hence, that there can be no liberty 
in the abstract. His experience had 
taught him that without leadership 
no state is possible and that, there- 
fore, the leader creates the nation 
in the same sense that the father 
is the creator of the family. To 
him the still prevalent idea that 
peoples create their rulers was as 
absurd as to say that a child cre- 
ates its parent. His entire career 
ridiculed the doctrine of Rousseau 
and other eighteenth century politi- 
cal philosophers, that leadership is 
predicated upon a contract and dele- 
gated by the people, to be inherent 
in the people. If a leader cannot 
lead, he maintained, then there is 
no leader and, therefore, the people 
have no effective leadership, finding 
themselves much as does a leader- 
less army which becomes an ag- 
glomeration of fugitives or of bands 
of freebooters to be eventually de- 
stroyed as a nation. 

Indeed, all the great leaders of 
both the ancient and modern world 
who entertained this philosophy of 
statecraft conceived that their ob- 
ject was best obtained by showing 
that leadership is ecstatic and full 
of passion, not merely a contract or 
a chairmanship. 

Un-American as these concepts 
are, it is none the less understand- 
able why so many of the peoples of 
Continental Europe and South 
America, heirs to centuries of mo- 
narchical traditions and culture, 
have since the World War wel- 
comed the return of the Caesars. 

It has been the experience of na- 
tions as of individuals that life is 
one compromise after another with 
the best and noblest principles and 
aspirations. On paper the United 
States has what to foreign observers 
is the grandest form of government 
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ever devised by the wit and mind of 
man. But in practice our govern- 
ment has been and, of course, al- 
ways will be subject to criticism 
and even censure. That the crea- 
tion of our peculiar form of dual 
Federalism was predicated to a 
large extent upon the many irrecon- 
cilable political theories advanced 
by those eminent Jesuit scholars 
and thinkers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Bellarmine and Suarez, and 
such political philosophers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries as Hobbes, Milton, Locke, 
Hume, Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Paine, Adam Smith, the 
French Encyclopedists, as well as 
other political theorists of ancient, 
medieval and modern times, cannot 
be disputed. It is doubtful that any 


of these thinkers—not even Mon- 
tesquieu, the most ardent cham- 
pion that a system of checks and 


balances ever had—would have ap- 
proved in toto the new scheme of 
popular government devised in 
America, across the seas, which is 
said to represent “the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages.” Neither 
would Plato nor Aristotle. Yet each 
contributed what was deemed a 
workable theory of government, 
and the whole pattern of the Ameri- 
can constitutional system probably 
represents a potpourri of their com- 
bined thought. 


History amply proves that the 
masses will invariably follow the 
leadership of one or a few men. 
This fact, once understood, explains 
why every pursuit of class inter- 
ests, every promise of a paradise on 
earth for the losers of life’s game 
and humiliation of all who dare op- 
pose the mulitude, is of the essence 
of politics. In the realm of politics, 
which has never yet shown any 
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signs of becoming an exact science, 
democracy, above any other form 
of government, finds its justifica- 
tion in the widespread belief among 
people that mankind can be per- 
fected. Because of this belief, de- 
mocracy, under the influence of 
nineteenth century liberalism, made 
great progress in enfranchising in- 
dividuals with greater rights and 
privileges on the theory, no doubt, 
that people without rights are al- 
ways a menace to social order. 
Thus in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, democracy brought 
about more and more limitations 
upon the power of the sovereign, 
whether king or a majority, and 
left to the intelligence of the indi- 
vidual the control of such behavior 
as concerns primarily himself. In 
this sense the “American System” 
means a “free” state, granting op- 
portunity to all. “And if our 
checks and balances sometimes pre- 
vent the speedy action which is 
thought desirable,” to quote Chief 
Justice Hughes again, “they also 
assure in the long run a more de- 
liberate judgment.” The people 
eventually get what they really 
want whenever their demands are 
supported by “a preponderant and 
abiding sentiment.” With all its 
ups and downs, this system has 
served to foster in the people the 
generous belief that a social order 
is not bad simply because it helps 
one more than another. Time and 
again it has been shown, in the 
United States as elsewhere, that 
gifted individuals who have been 
prevented from rising are danger- 
ous only if their appeal to violent 
action finds an echo in a wide 
stratum of discontented men. That 
was true in the days of Andrew 
Jackson, and it is true today. 
Since the advent of the twentieth 
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century, however, the center of 
gravity of the spiritual and cultural 
world has shifted. Liberty, which 
Hobbes defined as “political frag- 
ments,” has now come to mean the 
right of individuals to participate 
in a sort of dictatorship of the 
crowd—in the tyranny of all over 
each. Each new victory of democ- 
racy seems to put the individual at 
the mercy of the crowd. Liberty, 
which in its classic sense is identi- 
fied with the individual, has been 
emasculated to mean the rule of the 
crowd even though individual rights 
are destroyed, and is therefore illu- 
sory because the masses do not 
know what they want to think or 
do. 

This crowd behaviorism so char- 
acteristic of the present-day collec- 
tivist pattern of life, has already 
forced many a man’s spirit to lay 
down the scepter of personal re- 
sponsibility. For more than half 
a century Carlyle, John Stuart Mill 
and other political philosophers 
have been warning against the rise 
of the crowd—the masses — to 
power, asserting that wherever the 
masses obtain such power it is in- 
variably accompanied by a ruthless 
destruction of the best fruits of 
civilization. 

The modern world has thus ac- 
quired a new gospel which latter- 
day evangels are “shouting, with a 
loud voice . . . to every kindred, 
tongue and people.” Its sum and 
substance is that the world is to 
be reformed, not by each man 
mending his own ways, but by 
everybody joining in drawing up a 
new constitution. Indeed, democ- 
racy itself has been made to serve 
as the steppingstone for the tri- 
umph of the people, not as individ- 
uals but as mass. The plain man 
has come to resent superiority and 


claims to be just as good as any- 
body. The educated man who once 
received deference is now suspect. 
Excellence and superior intelli- 
gence are no longer held in high re- 
gard. Tolerance, always a rare vir- 
tue, is now rarer than ever and is 
struggling against the passions and 
prejudices of the crowd as never be- 
fore. The revolt of the masses has 
resulted in the removal, one by one, 
of restraints upon mass action. 
And, in the United States, because 
the Supreme Court has succeeded 
in setting up constitutional barriers 
against the follies of the crowd as 
well as against the usurpation of 
greater authority by the executive, 
that institution has been challenged 
as an autocratic, outworn, puritani- 
cal arbiter of our national and indi- 
vidual rights and wrongs. Politi- 
cians as well as the people find it 
so easy to forget that just as our 
English forebears set up parliament 
“as a bridle to the King” so also 
our Constitution-makers purposely 
set up the Supreme Court as a 
bridle to both the executive and the 
legislature. 

Struggle for power invariably 
characterizes the behavior of the 
crowd. Its thinking is illiberal, al- 
though it imagines that it loves lib- 
erty. But it tends always to strangle 
the individual. Essentially, there- 
fore, there is no substantial differ- 
ence between the unlimited power 
of the majority and the unlimited 
power of an autocrat. The idea of 
a state predicated entirely on politi- 
cal might governs in the case of 
both. Aristotle grasped this funda- 
mental truth more than twenty-two 
hundred years ago and stated it as 
follows: 


“The ethical character is the 
same; both exercise despotism over 
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the better class of citizens; and de- 
crees are in the one, what ordi- 
nances and warrants are in the 
other; the demagogue too, and the 
court favorite, are not infrequently 
the same identical men, and always 
bear a close analogy; and these 
have the principal power, each in 
their respective forms of govern- 
ment, favorites with the absolute 
monarch, and demagogues with a 
people... .” 


Is it not still erroneously believed 
by people generally that whatever 
they demand their leaders should 
perform? Government by popular 
but responsible leaders is not wide- 
ly regarded as government of and 
by the people. The masses, drunk 
with power, insist that the people 
should guide their leaders and not 
be led by them. Hence, except in 
times of great emergency, any inde- 


pendence or initiative on the part of 
a leader in any so-called democracy 


is generally condemned as “un- 
democratic.” Thus, the chosen rep- 
resentatives of the people find 
themselves much in the same posi- 
tion occupied by the courtiers of 
absolute monarchs. Their business 

is to flatter and obey the crowd. 
The underlying error of the ever- 
extending power of the crowd over 
the individual is that people gen- 
erally have come to believe their 
freedom to be material to each, 
while each at the same time consid- 
ers himself to be above the natural 
conditions of social existence. This 
confusion of ideas has already had 
and will continue to have profound 
consequences in the life of individ- 
uals and nations. The classic con- 
ception of freedom, which meant 
self-restraint, has been allowed to 
degenerate into dreams of paradise. 
le longing to obtain some- 
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thing for nothing has taken the 
place of practical measures for so- 
cial betterment. Through the sub- 
stitution of propaganda (emotion- 
alism) for education (thinking) 
the standardized, stereotyped ideas 
of the crowd are being plunged into 
intolerance patterns of such pro- 
portions as the world has never 
before known. 

When all is said and done, de- 
mocracy is only a philosophy of 
earthly life. It has never pretend- 
ed to be anything else. As a vehi- 
cle of government, democracy has 
sought to be impersonal. It is not 
really a system of government but 
an idea, which flowers at its best 
among people who enjoy seeing the 
unfolding of a human personality 
and who detest any system or 
device that seeks to repress and 
dwarf personality. Its foremost 
principle has been the self-determi- 
nation of people as individuals. 
That is to say, the basic principle 
of democracy is a sincere belief in 
the sanctity of man’s soul. Hence, 
all democratic forms emphasize hu- 
man personality and its dignity. 
Perhaps it is this emphasis upon 
the individual rather than the fam- 
ily which, as Dr. Alexis Carrel re- 
cently hinted, is one of the most 
serious defects of democracy. 

When they adopted the constitu- 
tional system peculiar to them, the 
American people seemed to be com- 
pletely aware of the fact that the 
two poles of social life are war and 
peace, violence and law. They, 
therefore, dedicated their form of 
democratic government to a just 
administration of law as the only 
reliable vehicle for the settlement 
of strife in both domestic and inter- 
national affairs. And in this sense, 
we can truly claim to have “a gov- 
ernment of laws, and not of men.” 
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The causes for the crisis of con- 
stitutional government in our day, 
here as elsewhere, may fairly be 
said to be the development of col- 
lectivism, the intervention in pub- 
lic affairs of the uneducated and 
even illiterate masses through the 
expansion of universal suffrage, on 
the theory elaborated by Jeremy 
Bentham that the democratic pro- 
cesses should result in “the great- 
est happiness for the greatest num- 
ber.” 

If we allow ourselves to be mis- 
led by leaders who grovel before 
stupidity and abandon the many in- 
tellectual and cultural advantages 
that civilization has set before us, 
we cannot hope to preserve our 
heritage. We can succeed only if, 
as individuals, we allow our hearts 
and minds to reactivate the unfal- 
tering faith of our forefathers in 
truth and justice, and recognize 
that there are “duties” and “obli- 
gations” as well as the “rights” and 
“privileges” we so much prate 
about. 

If, as the inheritors of all that our 
forefathers wrought for us, we will 
be patient enough to stop, look and 
listen before we leap, we should be 
able to hear the Father of our Coun- 
try pleading with us across the span 
of a century and a half to remain 
true and steadfast to the “noble ex- 
periment” which he and his associ- 
ates bequeathed to us. In Hamil- 
ton’s draft of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address we find this notable 
declaration: 
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“This government, the offspring 
of your own choice, uninfluenced 
and unawed, adopted upon full in- 
vestigation and mature deliberation, 
completely free in its principles, in 
the distribution of its powers, unit- 
ing security with energy, and con- 
taining within itself a provision for 
its own amendment, has a just 
claim to your confidence and your 
support. Respect for its authority, 
compliance with its Laws, acquies- 
cence in its measures, are duties en- 
joined by the fundamental maxims 
of true Liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their 
Constitution of government. But 
the Constitution which at any time 
exists, ’till changed by an explicit 
and authentic act of the whole Peo- 
ple, is sacredly obligatory upon all. 
The very idea of the power and the 
right of the People to establish Gov- 
ernment, presupposes the duty of 
every individual to obey the estab- 
lished Government.” 


The tremendous dynamism of the 
historical epoch in which the world 
now finds itself posits the awful 
question, whether the governmental 
system which our forefathers cre- 
ated for themselves and their pos- 
terity will endure into the next cen- 
tury. And the responsibility for the 
right answer to this question rests 
squarely upon the present genera- 
tion, tugged as it is to right and left 
amid an ever-growing welter of 
hopes and doubts. 











CYCLONE CELLAR 


By GLENN Warp DRESBACH 


b igewr the boy outgrew his early stage 
Of Indian wars and pirate rage, 
It did not take him long to find 
A task to suit his improving mind. 
This was the season for storms, he thought, 
And a cyclone cellar upon the lot, 
Where the little hill sloped to the sun, 
Was a grown-up job for anyone. 
He had heard his father tell about 
A cyclone dragging its twisting spout 
Across the farm and how they ran 
For the cyclone cellar ... It was his plan 
To dig quite deep and timber wide 
So all of them could get inside. 
He brought more tools than he hoped to find— 
Spade, ax, and hammers, and just the kind 
Of saws for timbers large and round. 
Then he started to dig in the tough old ground... 
He mopped his brow, and the hole he made 
Seemed very small, and he looked at the shade 
Under a tree—and decided to rest. 
His dog had settled his woolly breast 
In the hole where the coolness of earth crept through— 
And the very next thing the small boy knew 
His father was laughing, with a will, 
To find them asleep on the little hill. 




























SECOND SPRING IN SCANDINAVIA 


By Sister Mary St. MAvuREEN, B.V.M. 


NTERNATIONAL interests today 

are watching encroaching war 
machines maneuver for more lands 
to conquer along the waters of the 
Baltic. In those same Norselands 
for more than three centuries 
Catholic interests have watched a 
struggle in which the visioned vic- 
tory would rest, not with bombing 
planes, but with the forces of un- 
daunted faith. Despite over- 
shadowing war clouds, there is a 
new dawn in the realms of the spirit 
in Scandinavian lands, a rekindling 
of the great white light of faith in 
the nations evangelized by Ansgar 
and Olav, Eric and Canute. A “sec- 
ond spring” has come, and with it 
a stirring of new life in the lands of 
the Midnight Sun. Three hundred 
years ago that light was extin- 
guished and the spiritual life of the 
people crushed. The story, in the 
terse narrative of the unnamed 
chronicler of Hamar, is graphically 
told: 

In the little sixteenth-century 
Norwegian city of Hamar, the de- 
clining sun was lighting a strange, 
slow-moving concourse. No festive 
gathering this but the clinging of 
grieving children around a loving 
and beloved father who was taking 
his final leave of them. Not tall but 
of commanding presence, the figure 
upon whom general interest fo- 
cused needed not the rich vestments 
of his high rank to proclaim him a 
worthy successor of Andrew and 
Philip, James and John. Bent but 
unbending, defeated but unyielding, 
he was being torn from his little 





flock, hurried off to ignominious 
exile from which death was to be 
his release. With diabolical wisdom 
the oppressors knew that to strike 
the shepherd was to scatter the 
flock; remove or destroy the clergy, 
and the old religion must perforce 
die a natural death. One by one 
bishops and priests had gone the 
way of the scaffold or of banish- 
ment—one did not mention, one 
only prayed for those who had ac- 
cepted the proffered thirty pieces of 
silver. Now Mogens Lauridtzen, 
Norway’s last loyal Catholic bishop, 
was taking his place in the great 
unnumbered company gone before 
him in the bloodstained footsteps 
of the Master. Involuntarily his 
hand was raised in benediction over 
the little city, the cathedral, the 
modest homes framed in gardens, 
the simple, contented people. The 
bells tolled a mournful accompani- 
ment to his parting “Benedictio” ; 
men and women wept, unnoticing 
and unnoticed. The “second win- 
ter twilight of the gods” had fallen. 

Had Bishop Lauridtzen at that 
moment of farewell turned the 
searchlight of inquiry on the his- 
tory of the past, he would have 
seen a strange motley pattern of 
highlights and shadows written in 
the centuried records of his native 
land. From remote pre-Christian 
times the Norse countries had been 
the center of a distinct society and 
culture. Laymen and _ scholars, 
skalds and saints, there were, as 
well as warriors and explorers. 
The ruler or chieftain, whatever his 
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birth, was chosen for his valor, phy- 
sical courage and qualities of 
leadership. His following among 
the warriors was an indication of 
and a tribute to his prowess in the 
grim business that made up his life. 
An old saga paints an enlightening 
picture of the Viking: 


“ .. before all men for heart in 
battle . . . gladdest and gamesomest 
of men, kind and lowly, exceedingly 
eager, bountiful and glorious of 
attire,” but for all that, “grimmest 
of all men... in his wrath.” 


With a curious combination of 
childlike credulity and pagan  su- 
perstition, the early Scandinavians 
were firm believers in ghosts and 
wizards and in all the shadow-peo- 
ple of a shadow world. Fairies and 
mist-maidens were to them nightly 
visitors to forest and swampland; 
Odin and Thor dominated their 
spiritual world, and in the front 
line of battle guided their warriors 
to victory. This concession to the 
supernatural was balanced by a 
commendable practicality, for 
which, indeed, the nations are 
known to this day. Their kings 
were proud to be recognized as 
skilled workers in the manual arts, 
and the women of all classes were 
trained in the science and crafts of 
homemaking. 

The Norsemen’s first contact with 
Christianity was in their raids upon 
the coasts of Christian countries. 
England and Ireland suffered great- 
est ruin, particularly in their mon- 
asteries, churches and convents, but 
this bread of wanton cruelty and 
destruction which the Vikings cast 
upon the waters returned to them in 
the charity of the first Christian 
missionaries. Saxon monks at the 
risk of their own lives brought to 
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Norway and Sweden the good news 
of the true faith, strange sowers of 
a strange new seed—a seed whose 
field was the hearts of men, and 
whose harvest was promised to be 
thirty—, sixty—, and a hundred- 
fold. Their success, however, was 
negligible for the soil was peculiarly 
unyielding, and before long bitter 
hostility and opposition won the 
day and the missionaries were 
forced to return to their own coun- 
try. 

About 826 a. Db. came Ansgar, 
bishop and saint, Apostle of North- 
ern Germany, and with him the real 
dawn of the first Christian spring in 
the Norselands. With a practical 
understanding of the temperament 
of his charges, whose traditions of 
ferocity and cruelty had created 
such a formidable impasse to the 
leaven of Christian humility and 
charity, he labored to win their al- 
legiance to the Christian ideal. 
Stubbornly resisting the new faith, 
they were loathe to relinquish the 
warrior-gods who peopled their 
sagas, to pledge fealty instead to a 
King Whose crown was of thorns, 
Whose vassals were despised among 
men, Whose kingdom was the mys- 
tical land of men’s hearts; a King, 
moreover, Who asked them to wait 
until after death for the reward of 
their services! 

The transition was not easy. It 
was not without a long struggle 
that the Mother of God inherited 
the homage paid to Frigga, the war- 
like spouse of Odin, and Christ the 
King supplanted Odin and Thor in 
the every day life and thought of 
the people. It was a curious dual 
homage which called forth Chris- 
tian hymns in the chapels, and re- 
verted to the war songs of Walhalla 
on the battlefield. These early ef- 
forts at Christianization, while not 
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blessed with immediate or brilliant 
success, were not entirely in vain, 
for later missionaries found traces 
of the true faith to which a rem- 
nant of the people had clung. 

Devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary contributed not a little to the 
establishment of the Gospel in the 
Scandinavian countries. The great 
number of churches and monas- 
teries placed under her banner are 
proof of it. When the persecutions 
of the Reformation period were at 
their height, devotion to the Mother 
of God was secretly adhered to, and 
many years after the terror had 
spent itself Mary was still venerated 
in subterranean chapels and in the 
cottages of the poor and lowly. 
Thus it has ever been—devotion 
to Mary has always accompanied 
devotion to her Son. So it was when 
the first Christian spring broke over 
Scandinavia, and so, there is reason 
to believe, will it be again when 
that “second spring,” now luminous 
on the horizon, sheds its benedic- 
tion over the land. 

The new faith, embraced first by 
the kings, was spread by them 
throughout their domains and car- 
ried into their subsequent con- 
quests. King Olav I. preached the 
faith in Norway in the late tenth 
century, destroying pagan altars, 
and raising up Christian temples 
on the very strongholds of Wal- 
halla. But his own life bore little 
witness of a true conversion of the 
spirit, a conclusion borne out in 
Sigrid Undset’s pithy observation 
that “the Cross he carried had never 
burned a mark in his own flesh.” 
It is not to this Olav but to his god- 
son, Olav Haraldsson, that the title 
and honors of sainthood are given. 
In Olav II. his people saw the faith 
he professed take root in his own 
life, although the struggle of grace 
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against the age-old traditions of his 
pagan race was one that ended only 
with his death. For twelve years 
the young king traveled the length 
and breadth of the country with his 
missionaries, pushing the frontiers 
of Christianity farther and farther 
into the pagan strongholds lying 
deep in forest and mountain fast- 
ness. 

At Olav’s death in 1030 a. p. 
Christianity was fairly well estab- 
lished in Norway, and with the com- 
ing of its gentling influence, piracy 
and plundering gave way in time 
entirely to explorations and settle- 
ment. In the preceding century 
Viking banners had flown in many 
lands and in many climes, from 
North America to the Caspian Sea, 
from the far-flung stretches of the 
Arctic to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, while settlements of 
greater or less duration and im- 
portance had been made in Green- 
land, Russia, and the British Isles. 
Now, within the home boundaries, 
expansion and development were 
marked by the awakening of a na- 
tional consciousness and desire for 
statehood. A fuller realization of 
the value of natural fishing and 
mineral resources, and the perfect- 
ing of the shipbuilding industry, led 
to the establishment of profitable 
trade and commerce relations with 
neighboring countries. In_ this 
growth, the role of the Church was 
important. 

A distinct step forward was taken 
in 1104, when Scandinavia was or- 
ganized into an independent ecclesi- 
astical province, and the first Arch- 
bishop was consecrated, at Lund in 
Sweden. Less than fifty years later, 
in 1153, in response to Norway's 
petition for a separate Archbishop, 
Rome sent Nicholas Cardinal 
Breakspeare, later Pope Adrian IV., 
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as Papal Legate, to install an Arch- 
bishop at Nidaros with jurisdiction 
over eleven dioceses. 

With the prosperity of the three 
succeeding centuries came petty 
struggles for power which increased 
rather than diminished the Church’s 
difficulties. The ever widening 
scope of political ambition laid the 
groundwork for the later triumph 
of Lutheranism in the North, when 
kings and nobles saw in the Re- 
formers’ tolerance of a system of 
legalized plunder of Church prop- 
erties and revenues, an excellent 
means of replenishing state coffers 
and of securing to the crown the 
prestige and power that landed 
wealth would bring. Great leaders 
they had had, and great kings, but 
the North Countries were strangely 
leaderless when there was most 
need of strong guidance. Indeed, 
all Europe was rudderless at the 
precise moment when the so-called 
Reformation needed just such a 
situation to insure its wildfire 
spread through the continental 
countries. It is a matter of little 
doubt that capable lay leadership 
at this crucial point might have 
saved Europe, and consequently 
Scandinavia, from the ravages of 
heresy and schism. The people, 
stanchly Catholic and stubbornly 
loyal to Rome, resisted the en- 
croachment with a vigor compara- 
ble only to that with which they 
had clung to Walhalla, but with a 
true devotion that had never graced 
their pagan allegiance. In time 
there were no priests to keep alight 
the feeble flame of faith, secretly 
struggling for existence in remote 
country places; there was no Sala- 
manca and no Douai whence native 
priests might be supplied to the 
stricken mother-country. And so 
the light was extinguished as the 
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powers of darkness had foreseen, 
and when Norway’s last Catholic 
bishop turned from his cathedral 
city to face exile and death the 
ominous “twilight of the gods” had 
once again enshrouded the unhappy 
Norseland. 

Neither the bishop nor the un- 
named author of the Hamar Chroni- 
cle could see beyond the shadows of 
that winter’s twilight, the dawn of 
the second spring which centuries 
later would break over the coun- 
try’s fjords, wound like ribboned 
silver around the arms of the rocky 
cliffs, when the Sun of Faith, still 
shining in God’s heaven, would 
penetrate the gray fog of ignorance 
and prejudice. In every age 
throughout the Christian world 
there have been saints and scholars, 
writers, men and women of science 
and the arts, who as “polestars 
guiding the pilgrimage,” have 
helped to keep the light of Catho- 
licity burning before the people. In 
the Norse countries individual con- 
versions are a definite mark of the 
second coming of the faith, in con- 
trast to the great group movements 
which characterized its first advent. 
The high standard of requirements 
placed for baptism of converts to- 
day, and Protestant insistence upon 
individual judgment in matters of 
religion, are obviously considera- 
tions which would tend to influence 
persons rather than nations. 

It was the mission of a handsome 
nineteen - year-old Protestant -born 
Norwegian artist to harbinger that 
second spring in the Norselands. 
In his heart, questing for certitude 
and the Kingdom of God, there had 
echoed the call which two thousand 
years earlier had caused a despised 
publican and tax gatherer to leave 
his counting tables and shekels to 
become a fisher of men. On No- 
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vember 11, 1854, Karl Schilling, son 
of a Norwegian cavalry officer, re- 
sponded to the summons and en- 
tered the Catholic Church. On the 
previous Corpus Christi Feast, as 
he stood indifferently, even amused- 
ly, watching the colorful procession 
through the streets of Diisseldorf, 
Germany, he had found his high- 
crowned artist’s hat indignantly 
knocked from his head into the 
street by the bystanders when the 
vested priest beneath a canopy of 
gold and silk had lifted the white 
Host to bless the multitudes. It was 
the coup de grdce for the honest- 
thinking, upright Norwegian paint- 
er. From early childhood Karl 
Schilling, reared in a stanch Lu- 
theran home, had known and served 
God formally and without unction. 
His heart had craved intimate com- 
panionship with the Divine which 
the grim sterility of Lutheranism 
denied. In consequence, he was 
keenly susceptible to the delicate 
virtue which had gone forth from 
the Blessed Sacrament on that Cor- 
pus Christi Day. 

With a directness reminiscent of 
Levi the Publican, Karl Schilling 
had followed the Master, a convert 
to Catholicism. The sacrifice, how- 
ever, was not completed until four- 
teen years later when his restless 
heart led him to the gates of the 
Barnabite monastery in Paris. 
Seven years of retirement and study 
as a simple monk in preparation for 
ordination to the priesthood, were 
followed by a laborious ministry in 
the towns and hamlets of Belgium 
and Northern France, where for 
twenty-one years the “tall saint,” 
as the villagers called him, offered 
his treasure of toil and sacrifice “for 
Norway.” For almost fifty years a 
dynamo of prayer in his heart had 
generated the power which would 
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bring to his native land, and indi- 
rectly to the other Norselands, the 
Catholic Renaissance. When he 
closed his eyes in death on January 
3, 1907, with the petition, “My 
Jesus, make me love Thee more and 
more,” Karl Schilling passed to 
others the task of furthering that 
Catholic resurgence in the lands he 
loved. 

His mantle fell on a compatriot, 
Dr. Knud Karl Ansgar Krogh-Ton- 
ning, an artist and a Lutheran, who 
has been hailed as the John Henry 
Newman of Norway. One morning 
shortly after Schilling’s conversion, 
as he was returning from Mass, he 
had met his Lutheran friend, and 
had talked to him of the harmony, 
perspective and peace of life nur- 
tured in the folds of a vibrant Ca- 
tholicism. The seed sowed that 
morning fell on good ground but 
forty-four years were to pass before 
its harvesting. “It was a long striv- 
ing,” wrote Dr. Krogh-Tonning, in 
his Memoirs of a Convert, “a hard 
road back, waylaid by bitter tena- 
cious exhaustive forces of opposi- 
tion.” But the journey’s end was 
reached when in 1900 he entered 
the Catholic Church. 

Dr. Krogh-Tonning was born De- 
cember 31, 1842, one year before 
John Henry Newman preached at 
Littlemore his last Anglican ser- 
mon, “The Parting of Friends.” 
Trained from early childhood in a 
strict orthodox Lutheran home, and 
steeped during his college years in 
Protestant theology, Knud Krogh- 
Tonning had become, in 1873, di- 
rector of the Seminary at Balestand, 
Norway. As pastor, instructor in 
religion, chaplain, and finally Doc- 
tor of Theology at the Seminary 
and at the University of Oslo, he 
was Norway’s foremost exponent of 
Lutheranism. But the memory of 
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that morning’s interview with Karl 
Schilling persisted. Dauntless in 
his intellectual honesty, forthright 
in his quest for truth, he pioneered 
through mazes of dogmatic and 
theological difficulties, and when 
the clearing was finally reached he 
found himself within the frontiers 
of Catholicism. The end was in- 
evitable, and as with Newman, the 
faith of his fathers triumphed. 

In the wake of his conversion the 
Catholic resurgence took on new 
life. Layman and cleric alike began 
to share in the apostolate, and evi- 
dence of the fruit of their labor is 
before us, faint but undeniable. 
Names grow familiar and are sig- 
nificant. There is the national gym- 
nasial rector Sverenson, friend and 
intimate of Krogh -Tonning, who 
shared with him the bitterness of 
uncertainty in anguish of soul, and 
the victory in peace of heart; there 
is Halfdan Keisir, classicist, scholar 
and convert, laboring to implant 
Catholic traditions and the spirit of 
St. Francis in the lands of home. 
There is the convert-writer, Sigrid 
Undset, who clings to the ancient 
native costume of her Viking an- 
cestors, and writes in glowing elo- 
quence of the Norway that was 
once part of Christendom, the Nor- 
way whose heroes swept into battle 
like those of St. Olav, as “Christ’s 
men, Cross men, King’s men.” 

There is the arresting story of P. 
Finn Thorn, first ordained Domini- 
can priest from Norway since the 
Reformation. Father Thorn was 
born thirty-one years ago of Lu- 
theran parentage. Pursuing his life- 
long wish to be a minister of God, 
he had begun the study of theology 
at the University of Oslo at the age 
of eighteen, when the chance read- 
ing of Monsignor Hugh Benson’s 
Christ in the Church brought him 
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into intimate contact with Catholi- 
cism. The struggle between Prot- 
estant loyalties and Catholic con- 
victions lasted for many months, 
ending in victory for the old faith 
and the ordination of the young Do- 
minican in Belgium in 1938. Fa- 
ther Thorn’s attitude is worthy of 
his own great St. Dominic: “I owe a 
debt of gratitude to many Prot- 
estant ministers,” he writes, “but 
Protestantism no longer satisfies 
my religious longings. My life work 
is not the opposition of Protestant- 
ism; it is simply the announcing to 
my own people of the Catholic 
faith in which I have found the 
truth.” 

One further link in the growing 
chain of evidence that the same 
depth of faith which characterized 
Christianity’s first sojourn among 
the Norsemen is present today in 
the hearts of Norway’s Catholic 
sons: 

Less than a decade ago, Lutheran 
Norway was wrinkling its national 
brow over the question of how it 
could appropriately celebrate the 
900th anniversary of the death of 
its patron, St. Olav. The difficulty 
lay in the fact that Olav, besides 
being Norway’s national hero and 
“king to all eternity,” is also a 
Catholic saint, and the anniversary 
at hand, the commemoration of his 
martyrdom, not by political foes but 
by avowed enemies of the religion 
he professed and the faith he had 
spent his life spreading throughout 
Norway. In 1930 scarcely one- 
tenth of one per cent of Norway’s 
three million population was Catho- 
lic, but that faith was in the care of 
a fearless shepherd, the seventy- 
three-year-old Olav Offerdahl, the 
first native Norwegian bishop since 
the Reformation. With courage 
characteristic of his great patron he 





solved the current problem with 
convincing frankness and finality, 
forestalling ambitious plans to 
make the celebration exclusively 
national, or to claim as a Lutheran 
luminary the saint who had died 
more than four hundred and fifty 
years before Luther was born! 
Bishop Offerdahl’s ultimatum, quot- 
ed here in part, leaves nothing to be 
misunderstood: 


“The faith which was proclaimed 
by St. Olav himself and by the 
priests who accompanied him on 
his baptizing journeys through Nor- 
way’s valleys and settlements, was 
the Catholic faith, the churches he 
had built were Catholic churches, 
the Masses which were said in those 
churches were celebrated according 
to the rites of the Catholic Church. 
This faith is also our faith. ... Olav 
Haraldsson was a Catholic saint!” 


Searcely three months after the 
Jubilee, the old Bishop laid down 
the heavy burden of the episcopate 
to render to God the account of a 
long stewardship. Younger hands 
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took up the work of directing the 
Apostolate. His Excellency, Rever- 
end Dr. Jacob Mangers, a Marist, 
was appointed to succeed Bishop 
Offerdahl in the See of Selja and as 
director of the Norwegian Vicariate 
Apostolic, which comprises four- 
teen of the twenty provinces into 
which the country is divided, the 
remaining six provinces forming 
the Prefectures of Central and 
Northern Norway, under the direc- 
tion of the Picpus Fathers and the 
Missionaries of the Holy Family, re- 
spectively. 

Bishop Mangars is continuing the 
work of his great predecessors— 
guiding those who search for truth, 
meeting with friendly encourage- 
ment that budding tolerance and in- 
terest in the old faith which is un- 
mistakably coming to the fore in 
non-Catholic Norway. 

Under this intrepid leadership, 
the twilight shadowings of three 
centuries are yielding place to the 
Catholic redawn. A modern poet 
pithily asks, “If Winter comes, can 
Spring be far behind?” Norwuy’s 
Catholic resurgence gives answer. 


SUNSET CLOUDS 


By Sara VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN 


HEY swam through silver seas, 
He of the bronzed helmet, 
And she who was dressed in flames. 
Through deep, translucent seas of blue 
Where rose dim mountain tops - 
Proud, curved, lit with fantastic, twilight stars. 
Theirs was the voyage that never ended. 
They moved through silver seas 


More blue than silver 


More lovely than a dream. 





BEYOND THE YEARS 


By ELIZABETH FINEGAN 


“O Beautiful for patriot’s dream 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears.” 


HE rail was cold and hard in his 

hand, and wet with the night 
fog which drifted across the bow of 
the liner. He unwound his stiff 
fingers and attempted to straighten 
them out of their curled mold. 

Leon didn’t mind the dull pain of 
his twisted hands, nor did he no- 
tice that his legs were trembling 
under him and his shoulders shak- 
ing. He was warm, even feverish, 
with anticipation and excitement. 
He felt his mother’s hand on his 
shoulder and he covered it with his 
own. 

“Leon,” she said, “you must come 
in now. The ocean air is chill and 
damp, and it is late for you to be 
out. Come, now—to the cabin and 
into bed. Your hands, Leon,” tak- 
ing them between her own warm 
ones—“they’re icy. No more of this 
wandering about without coat or 
gloves on a night like this. Hurry 
now—ahead of me there and into 
the cabin. Can you find it? I'll 
ask the steward to bring you a 
warm drink while you’re getting to 
bed. You don’t want to arrive in 
America with a cold.” And with a 
loving smack, Leon’s mother sent 
her son skipping ahead of her into 
their cozy cabin. 

Rachel stood for a moment in the 
doorway, smiling dreamily down on 
her little son who was laboriously 
undressing himself. At her back 


was the sea and the night, cold and 
mysterious. Before her was light 
and warmth, intimate and embrac- 
ing. Rachel crossed the threshold. 
Her tousle-head was lying on his 
back waving a white sock on the 
end of a grubby foot. 

“Into the shower, Leon, and 
scrub yourself ’till you shine. I'll 
put out some clean pajamas for 
you, and ask the steward for the 
cocoa. You be bathed and into bed 
when I come back.” She spoke 
briskly to him, fighting a quaver 
in her voice. 

“Mother,” asked Leon, “where’s 
father? Isn’t he going to kiss me 
good-night?” 

“Of course, dear. Father is in 
the club room, talking with some 
men he met on board. [I'll stop on 
my way back from seeing the stew- 
ard and ask him to come and say 
good-night to you. Be ready for 
sleep when we come back.” 

Leon rushed into the small 
shower room which opened off their 
cabin. He loved a shower before 
bed and they hadn’t a shower at 
home. Of course he loved living on 
a boat. It was much more thrilling 
to live in a small room and have to 
take exercise on a rolling deck than 
it was to live in their big house and 
walk in the park. 

But Leon didn’t quite know what 
to think about this trip to America. 
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It was so sudden. They hadn’t 
planned it, as they had their trip to 
France or Switzerland. His mother 
had wept and his father had 
scowled when they locked the door 
and walked down the path to the 
car. 

The spray stung Leon out of his 
reverie and made him squeal and 
squirm. He captured and recap- 
tured the elusive soap, and finally 
emerged, pink and puffing, from be- 
hind the curtain. After a brisk rub 
with the towel, he jumped into his 
pajamas and bounded into bed, 
bouncing with joy and high spirits. 

He didn’t know that outside his 
cabin his mother leaned against the 
rail and sobbed like one bereft of 
all hope. She had borne pain and 
eviction, but this boundless trust 
of her son in all the gods she had 
seen ground to dust, crushed her. 
Her little Leon, so young, not yet 
ten, and already driven from his 
homeland and sent into a land sur- 
feited with refugees. Refugee—the 
word trembled on her lips. Where 
was there refuge from the terror 
closing in upon them—upon her 
first-born? Would he be driven one 
day from the land which was now 
to be a haven to him? Would ha- 
tred sweep over him like mounting 
waves, too, and would he feel in his 
soul that utter desolation that 
prompted thoughts of a sweet, self- 
inflicted death? “Lord God of 
Israel, no! It is too much.” Her 
own hand stopped her cry. It was 
thus shuddering and crying hope- 
lessly that Leon’s father found her 
when he came from the club room. 
“Rachel, my wife,” he whispered, 
kissing her harshly. “Courage, dear 
heart. Europe lies behind us, 
America before us. Courage, for 
Leon’s sake. Where is Leon?” 

“In bed, Nathan, and waiting for 
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his cocoa and a good-night kiss 
from you. Will you go ask the 
steward to bring a pot of hot cocoa 
to the cabin, and then come give 
Leon a kiss. We'll talk when he’s 
asleep. And I won’t be cowardly 
again, I promise.” 

After Leon had sipped the too- 
hot cocoa and kissed his mother 
and father a sleepy good-night, he 
yawned and murmured, “If we 
come to the Statue of Liberty, 
mother promise you will call me. 
Promise.” “I promise, Leon.” 
Switching off the cabin light, Leon’s 
father and mother tiptoed out of 
the cabin, remembering to bring 
coats for the sea air was chill. They 
found deck chairs and drawing 
them close together, sank into 


them. Silently they followed with 
their eyes the moon-path on the 
black ocean. The water frightened 
them, so deep, so black, so secre- 


tive. Their hands went out to each 
other in the darkness and met and 
clung together. 

No one sauntering by on the deck 
of this luxury liner would have 
guessed that the souls of these two 
handsome and well-dressed Jewish 
people were twisting in pain and 
wonder. How could a_ casual 
passer-by know that these two were 
involuntary exiles from their home, 
that they had been ordered by the 
dictator to leave the country they 
loved, Italy? How could he know 
that within hours of that command 
they had boarded this boat to 
America to sail to a foreign, unfa- 
miliar land in order to secure the 
blessings of liberty to their only 
son, the heir to their name and for- 
tune? He could not have guessed it 
by their actions, for they sat in 
seeming peace before their cabin. 

Inside the cabin lay all that was 
precious to them, all that was left 
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of any price to them. Money would 
never mean much to them now. It 
had not protected them from Bru- 
tus-friends, or shame or eviction. 
Religion? The God of Israel had 
gone up into His distant mountains, 
too far to hear their cries. Yet— 
How long, O Lord. “Come down,” 
they cried in their hearts, “come 
down from Thy heights. Let not 
Leon suffer as we have suffered. 
Let him not be hunted from home 
and know the helplessness of fight- 
ing a world united against Jewry. 
Let him not be seared by sorrow, 
by a dumb wonder at the unneces- 
sary cruelty of life.” 

Inside the cabin Leon slept, un- 
troubled by these sad reflections 
and surgings of the heart. His par- 


ents had told him only part of what 
was happening to them. They had 
told him that the dictator had asked 
all Jews who had lived in Italy less 


than the minimum of years, to 
leave for economic reasons, and 
they had told him of that welcom- 
ing land across the seas—America 
the beautiful. But Leon had guessed 
a little more than they knew. He 
knew why the neighborhood boys 
had jeered at him and called him 
names. Leon knew he was a Jew— 
a pariah. But he didn’t know that 
in that land across the sea already 
whispers and laughs were mounting 
slowly, rising to a rumble—the 
same whisper that had risen to 
sharp commands and jeers in Italy, 
to screams and roars in Germany. 
No, Leon didn’t hear the oncom- 
ing storm. For him the sky was 
blue, the sun was shining. He was 
dreaming of America. Before he 
had left for the boat, an American 
friend had given him a book about 
America. On its cover was the 
Statue of Liberty—that tremendous 
goddess of freedom rising out of the 
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sea with her arm lifting the torch 
of liberty to the free heavens. This 
was America to Leon. He knew 
that when Americans knelt to pray, 
they remembered the Statue and 
thanked God for it and for what it 
means. He fancied it was silver 
and that when the morning sunlight 
struck it, it was no longer a statue, 
but a glittering blinding shaft pierc- 
ing the sky. 

Morning came and five mornings 
followed and found Leon more and 
more excited. Every morning he 
ran forward and leaned as far 
as he dared out over the fathomless 
water. He thought he would die of 
anticipation. 

“Mother,” he would say, “I can’t 
wait to see it.” 

“You'll have to wait, Leon,” re- 
plied his mother with a little laugh. 
“We'll see it soon enough, dear. 
After all it’s a long way across the 
ocean, you know.” 

“But can’t we go any faster 
mother?” Leon queried over and 
over. 

He even took up the matter with 
the Captain who had a boy of his 
own, and had grown fond of this 
Jewish boy with his polite manners 
and eager questions. 

“Captain,” Leon begged, “Will 
you tell me when you sight the 
Statue—please will you—before any 
one else on the boat sees it? Please, 
Captain.” 

“You certainly are excited about 
that Statue, aren’t you, Leon?” 

“Oh, yes, sir’—Leon stumbled in 
his eagerness to answer. “Yes, sir, 
Iam. And you’ve seen it, haven’t 
you, Captain, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of times.” 

“Yes, Leon, I’ve sighted it a good 
many times and I’m always glad to 
salute the goddess on my return. 
It’s a wonderful feeling, Leon, for 
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an American, to look out his port- 
hole one morning and see her stand- 
ing there, faithful, watching, with 
her torch held high. It’s enough 
to make a big man blink his eyes 
fast, and it’s many the good man 
I’ve seen weep openly at the sight 
of it.” 

He looked down to see why Leon 
was so quiet, and felt, when he saw 
the boy’s face, as if he had rudely 
broken into a church when Mass 
was being celebrated, for the child 
was staring out to sea, and on his 
face shone a strange light. The boy 
leaned forward as if breasting a 
strong wind, and though the sea was 
calm, his hair was ruffled and swept 
back from his brow. 

“Leon!” The word cracked out 
in the quiet of the Captain’s bridge. 
“What are you looking at—what 
do you see—? Wake up, boy.” 

With a start, Leon raised his 
head. “When did you say we would 
first sight it, Captain?” 

Captain McCabe understood a lit- 
tle of what was in Leon’s mind and 
mercifully declined to question him. 
Instead, he answered, “Well, Leon, 
you won’t have to wait much longer. 
Tomorrow morning at dawn, about 
six o’clock to you, you should catch 
your first glimpse of the goddess. 
So be up bright and early and be 
the first to greet her.” 

“Thank you, Captain. I’m very 
grateful, sir.” And with a little 
wring of his hand Leon was gone. 

That night in the dining room 
and in the club room everyone was 
chattering happily in gay anticipa- 
tion of the following day. For some 
it meant the return for perhaps the 
eighth or tenth time to American 
soil. For others it was their first 
homecoming after a maiden trip 
abroad. Some were eager to get to 
New York and back into the swing 
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of things. Others were loath to 
leave the gypsy friendliness and 
pleasures of shipboard for the dull- 
ness of their city existence. 

Many spoke that night of the lit- 
tle Jewish boy who was trembling 
with excitement at the thought of 
seeing the Statue of Liberty the next 
day. 

This phrase drifted from the lips 
of a woman passing the table. 

“Handsome child, isn’t he. Too 
bad he’s Jewish. One can’t put 
one’s foot down now without step- 
ping on a Jew. Oh, some of them 
are nice, no doubt. They”—with a 
nod toward Leon’s table—“look de- 
cent enough. But I think Hitler 
has the right idea. After all, my 
dear, a Gentile has to live.” 

Leon’s father flushed and glanced 
down at his son. But Leon was not 
in his chair. He was under the 
table, rummaging for something. 
Coming up breathlessly he gasped 
—“Here it is, father. It’s the cover 
of the book your American friend 
gave me. I want to keep looking at 
the Statue so I can’t mistake it in 
the morning.” 

“Leon,” said his mother rather 
sternly, “put the cover down on the 
table and drink your milk. If you 
keep behaving this way, I'll have to 
put you to bed. You’re absolutely 
feverish. Try to calm yourself, 
dear. You must not be ill when we 
reach port. I know it’s a great day 
for you. It is for all of us. But 
you musn’t excite yourself so. 
You’re attracting attention. Now 
drink your milk and sit quietly for 
a few minutes ’till we’re through 
dinner.” 

Across the room a young man 
and woman looked over at Leon. 
Turning to the girl, the man said, 
“Are they from Germany? Typi- 
cally Jewish, aren’t they?” 




















“No, someone told me they were 
from Italy. Rich Jews. As what 
Jews aren’t? They’re cute enough 
before they grow up, aren’t they? 
Look at that angelic-looking boy,” 
the girl replied. 

“And cute enough when they 
grow up,” retorted the young man 
with a laugh. “Too bad they can’t 
go back where they came from. 
They would be all right in their 
place. The thing is they don’t know 
their place.” 

Mercifully, this conversation was 
too far away from Leon’s table for 
his parents to hear it. They would 
have looked at Leon in fright, lest 
his dream shatter before morning, 
for the people speaking these witty 
phrases were Americans—through 
and through. Their eyes would fill 
with tears in the morning on sight- 
ing “the old girl” as they would call 
her, and they would gather in 
groups and declaim “the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.” 

Gradually the ship grew quiet. 
A few laughs rang out and floated 
over the black waves and into the 
black night. Then sleep mantled 
the boat. Even the engines seemed 
to purr drowsily rather than throb 
lustily as they did during the day. 
In their cabins some passengers 
slept heavily, some sat all night 
with their faces at the porthole, 
while the sea air cooled their tear- 
stained cheeks. These restless ones 
watched the dark sky grow gray, 
then yellow, then flame-streaked. 
Dawn! America! 

A cabin door opened and a tousle- 
headed boy crept on to the deck in 
slippered feet. The morning was 
fresh and sweet and clear. Joy 
shone on the scrubbed, sunlit decks. 
Joy shone on the sparkling blue 
waves. Joy shone on the face of 
Leon. Swiftly he found the place he 
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had chosen—where he would first 
see it—the silver statue—the up- 
flung arm first, with the torch, 
then the majestic body draped in 
silver folds—then the feet poised on 
the waves. 

Leon, impelled by a sudden need, 
climbed the first rung of the ship 
rail, then the second. He lifted his 
head and an exhilaration possessed 
him. A silver flash across the blue 
struck him across the eyes. Driven 
by a force he knew not, he flung out 
his arms in abandonment to that 
keen ecstasy that shook him. The 
sudden motion upset his balance on 
the rail, and the little body plum- 
meted through the sun-washed air 
and cleft the blue waters which 
swept back again to dance on under 
the rising sun. 

On the bridge, a man put his 
hand to his eyes in unbelieving 
horror. It was the Captain. He 
had come out onto the bridge early 
too, on this last morning, as much 
to watch Leon’s delight as to wel- 
come the goddess himself. He had 
seen the little figure appear on deck 
and press against the rail. When 
Leon began to climb the rail the 
Captain shouted, “Down, Leon, 
down, lad. You'll go over, Leon, 
get down.” But Leon was too far 
away. He hadn’t heard. And be- 
fore there was time to move, the 
Captain had seen him plunge for- 
ward and disappear. 

It was remarkable the way the 
boy’s parents received the news. 
Odd, these Jews. They seemed 
rather to have expected it. They 
stood, dry-eyed, in the spot where 
Le had gone over—staring, staring 
at the fast-approaching shore-line, 
at the gigantic figure of a crowned 
woman with a torch in her hand, 
while the sun struck silver sparks 
from dull bronze. 













































HILAIRE BELLOC—THE GOOD EUROPEAN 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


66 HAT, now, can be the reason 
of this undeniable provin- 
cialism of the English Puritans and 
Protestant Nonconformists?” asked 
Matthew Arnold in Culture and An- 
archy. “Men of genius and char- 
acter are born and reared in this 
medium as in any other. . . . Surely 
the reason is, that the Nonconform- 
ist is not in contact with the main 
current of national life, like the 
member of an Establishment. In a 
matter of such deep and vital con- 
cern as religion, this separation 
from the main current of the na- 
tional life has peculiar importance.” 
Without stopping to inquire 
whether a Church identified with a 
single nation may not itself be pro- 
vincial, we can agree with the con- 
clusion reached in this comparison. 
The lack of generous interest in the 
world about him which too often 
characterizes the Puritan type does 
produce spiritual and cultural aridi- 
ty. A truly supernatural life is 
aware that, though it is superior it 
is not opposed to the natural man. 
The fact that it is not of the world 
does not forbid its being in the 
world. But a religion which de- 
pends for its purity on a separatist 
attitude toward life tends either to a 
censorious narrowness or to un- 
happy and perilous compromises. 

It was in a puritanical atmos- 
phere of this kind that the present 
writer was brought up. His reac- 
tion to it, as soon as any conscious 
reaction could take place, led him to 
the conclusion that, to adopt an ex- 
pression formulated later, he be- 





longed to the large class of the Un- 
born which includes the pedant, the 
doctrinaire, the American transcen- 
dentalist and the Buddhist monk. 
This is not the place in which to 
chronicle his various unsuccessful 
attempts to discover a “mother” 
who could effectively bring him into 
the living human world with all its 
throbbing interests. The failure of 
these attempts bred a sense of frus- 
tration which might have suggested 
desperate remedies but for influ- 
ences of which we may take as a 
sample Mr. Belloc’s Path to Rome. 

The gusto with which the author 
described the normalness of the 
civilization which the Catholic 
Church has fostered was a ringing 
challenge to all the notions in which 
he had been bred. Analyzing the 
“feeling of satisfaction” given by 
the Mass, Belloc finds it consists, 
among other things, in the fact that 
“you are doing what the human 
race has done for thousands upon 
thousands of years,” and, enlarging 
on the wisdom of cherishing tradi- 
tional habits, proceeds: “Thus one 
should from time to time hunt ani- 
mals, or at the very least shoot at a 
mark; one should always drink 
some kind of fermented liquor with 
one’s food—and especially deeply 
upon great feast days; one should 
go on the water from time to time; 
and one should dance on occasions; 
and one should sing in chorus. .. . 
Oh! what good philosophy this is, 
and how much better it would be if 
rich people, instead of raining the 
influence of their rank and spend- 























ing their money on leagues for this 
or that exceptional thing, were to 
spend it in converting the middle- 
class to ordinary living and to the 
tradition of the race. Indeed, if I 
had power for some thirty years I 
would see to it that people should 
be allowed to follow their inbred in- 
stincts in these matters, and should 
hunt, drink, sing, dance, sail and 
dig; and those that would not 
should be compelled by force.” This 
might have passed as a mere ges- 
ture of pagan defiance, but it was 
linked with the Mass where “you do 
all that the race needs to do and has 
done for all the ages where religion 
was concerned; there you have the 
sacred and separate Enclosure, the 
Altar, the Priest in his Vestments, 
the set ritual, the ancient and hier- 
archic tongue, and all that your na- 
ture cries out for in the matter of 
worship.” 

It was writing of this kind which 
gave the Unborn his first vision of 
the Catholic Church as the super- 
natural mother through whom his 
feet might be solidly planted in the 
ways of normal men. For that rea- 
son he owes Mr. Belloc an im- 
measurable debt. 

It must be confessed, however, 
that recently and after an experi- 
ence of Catholicism from within ex- 
tending over many years his ap- 
preciation has become tinctured 
with criticism. Perhaps it is that 
the waning strength of Puritanism 
and the growing prevalence of a 
nheo-paganism emphasizing this- 
world values seem to require a dif- 
ferent reaction and have thus en- 
abled one to perceive the limitations 
of Mr. Belloc’s outlook. 

In order that, in describing those 
limitations, we may have before us 
a definite and characteristic state- 
ment expressing the Bellocian 
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standpoint, let me quote the con- 
clusion of his book on Europe and 
the Faith. “In such a crux,” we 
read, “there remains the historical 
truth: that this our European struc- 
ture, built upon the noble founda- 
tions of classical antiquity, was 
formed through, exists by, is con- 
sonant to, and will stand only in the 
mould of the Catholic Church. 
Europe will return to the Faith or 
she will perish. The Faith is Eu- 
rope. And Europe is the Faith.” It 
will be admitted, I think, that this 
sums up a good deal that Mr. Belloc 
has been saying these many years. 
And undoubtedly, considered ideally 
the European structure is Catholic, 
but, viewing the matter realisti- 
cally, we might hesitate to subscribe 
to so sweeping a statement. 

The conclusion seems reached by 
assuming what has to be proved, 
i. e., that only that which bears the 
impress of the Church is to be reck- 
oned as truly European. When, 
however, we use this term in its 
literal, geographical sense it is 
found that, over considerable areas, 
ancient pagan traditions, both 
classical and barbarian, have pre- 
served sufficient vitality to be able, 
even in the twentieth century, to 
reassert themselves powerfully. 
Leaving out Russia, which, from 
the geographical point of view we 
should be justified in including, 
can we say, in the light of present 
events that an unbaptized Nordic 
spirit has had no large share in 
shaping the character and history 
of northern Europe? It would re- 
quire a far more detailed analysis 
than can be given here to reveal the 
part played by pagan folklore and 
customs in making possible the ex- 
isting vogue of the Nordic Myth. It 
is indeed difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that in these parts of the 
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Continent Catholicism was ever 
more than a veneer covering but not 
really conquering a substratum of 
barbarism. Luther spoke out of 
the heart of a Germany which still 
retained its ancient spirit and in his 
voice recognized the notes of its na- 
tive instincts. The flood which he 
unleashed has grown through the 
succeeding centuries until, today, it 
threatens to carry all before it. 

It might have been supposed that 
the Dark Ages effectively killed off 
any lingering traces of the classical 
culture and that the disappearance 
of the Holy Roman Empire betok- 
ened that even the ghosts of the 
Caesars had ceased to haunt the 
countries they once ruled. But the 
first supposition must be modified 
when we recall the Renaissance and 
the manner in which this movement 
was able to corrupt Catholicism it- 
self. The continuing strength of 
that movement is evident. Our sys- 
tems of education and literature 
have never recovered from that re- 
vival of pagan culture. It was only 
the other day that the Fellow of an 
Oxford College wrote: “I am cer- 
tain that most boys come up to Ox- 
ford with a much clearer knowl- 
edge of the pagan gods than of the 
historical figure of the Christian 
story.” We are struggling today in 
the cultural field with survivals 
from the pre-Christian world which 
have been present, even if they have 
not functioned conspicuously, in 
the intervening centuries. Nor 
would it seem that Roman imperial- 
ism was so dead that, given oppor- 
tunity, it could not be effectively re- 
suscitated. In the case of Roman 
Law, there can be no doubt that the 
spirit of the Caesars has been per- 
sistently exercised or that the pre- 
ference it gives to the weak and 
poor against the powerful and rich 


has had an adverse effect upon 
Western legislation and is responsi- 
ble for many of those social and 
economic abuses against which we 
are fighting. It may be seriously 
contended, in fact, that there were 
large tracts of European life which 
were never Christianized and that 
this was due to the obstinacy of the 
tradition of what Mr. Belloc calls 
“the noble foundations of classical 
antiquity.” It is notorious that the 
term “Good European” was used by 
Nietzsche in a sense quite other 
than that of the Catholic writer we 
are considering, nor does it appear 
that the former was without justifi- 
cation in giving the significance he 
did to the term. 

A more serious misuse of the 
term “Europe” is that which over- 
looks this Continent’s indebtedness 
for the main elements in its culture 
and civilization to Asia. We need 
not do more here than barely note 
the fact mentioned by Mr. Christo- 
pher Dawson in his work on The 
Making of Europe. “We are so ac- 
customed,” says that writer, “to re- 
gard our culture as essentially that 
of the West that it is difficult for us 
to realise that there was an age 
when the most civilized region of 
Western Europe was the province 
of an alien culture, and when the 
Mediterranean, the cradle of our 
civilization, was in danger of be- 
coming an Arabic sea.” That this 
Moslem invasion left permanent 
traces and that we owe to Arabic 
scholars even the re-introduction to 
our own classics it would be idle to 
deny. But we are concerned here 
with an Oriental influence which 
goes deeper and is of infinitely more 
importance. 

“In this arena,” says Mr. Belloc 
in the conclusion of the book de- 
scribing his pilgrimage to that city, 
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“were first fought out the chief 
destinies of the world.” We might 
be pardoned for supposing, if we 
had no other sources of information 
than this, that Bethlehem was in 
Italy and that Calvary was one of 
the seven hills on which Rome is 
built. Unfortunately it is impossi- 
ble to regard the sentence quoted as 
a temporary lapse. The consistency 
with which Mr. Belloc speaks of 
Christianity as though it were a 
European product will be patent to 
anyone familiar with his work. The 
truth is, of course, that the chief 
destinies of the world—that is, its 
spiritual and moral destinies—were 
first fought out on Jewish soil and 
that He upon Whom the issue de- 
pended was born of a Jewish wo- 
man. Let us listen again to Mr. 
Dawson (not because what he says 
is new but because he has aptly 
summarized the position): “The re- 
ligion which was destined to con- 
quer the Roman Empire and to be- 
come permanently identified with 
the life of the West,” he says in the 
book just mentioned, “was indeed 
of purely Oriental origin and had 
its roots in the European past or in 
the traditions of classical civiliza- 
tion... . Although Christianity by 
its very nature broke with the ex- 
clusive nationalism of Judaism and 
assumed a universal mission, it also 
claimed the succession of Israel and 
based its appeal not on the common 
principles of Hellenistic thought, 
but on the purely Hebraic tradi- 
tion represented by the Law and the 
Prophets. The primitive Church 
regarded itself as the second Israel, 
the heir of the Kingdom which was 
promised to the People of God; and 
consequently it preserved the ideal 
of spiritual segregation and the 
spirit of irreconcilable opposition to 
the Gentile world that had inspired 


the whole Jewish tradition.” St. 
Paul, it will be remembered, bade 
his converts, including many proud 
of their Roman citizenship, rejoice 
that they had been grafted into the 
ancient stock of Israel. In the 
Canon of the Mass Abraham is de- 
scribed as our Patriarch, and Pius 
XI. declared that “spiritually we 
are Semites.” This Jewish-born 
Christian Church, so far from dis- 
avowing its historical and racial 
origin proclaims the organic rela- 
tionship between itself and Hebrew 
tradition, makes the daily recitation 
of Hebrew psalms obligatory on its 
clergy and publishes for the edifica- 
tion of the faithful the whole body 
of inspired Hebrew Scriptures. In 
the face of fierce Nazi opposition on 
account of its Jewish origin, it has 
reiterated its devotion to the Bible. 

It is not, however, by devotion to 
the Bible alone but by recovering 
the innate Hebraism of the Church 
itself that Christianity will best 
counter the prevalent paganism. 
The Reformers made the mistake 
of appealing to a Book—and ap- 
pealing to it as a substitute for the 
authority of the Church—instead of 
asserting the continuity between the 
people of God in Christian and pre- 
Christian times. The paganism of 
the Renaissance called for a more 
powerful antidote than that sup- 
plied even by an inspired literature. 
The appeal should have been made 
to what we may call the racial blood 
of the Christian Society as the child 
and heir of the Jewish theocracy. 
It is for this return to our historic 
origins that the contemporary situ- 
ation calls. 

Wholesome as was the reaction 
from a provincial-minded Puritan- 
ism which led to the rediscovery of 
Western Christendom, it was not 
enough. It was not enough, because 
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it was itself provincial-minded. As 
we have pointed out, from the 
spiritual point of view Europe is 
but an isthmus jutting out from 
the mystic continent of Asia. To 
mistake the noisy and spectacular 
activities of the West for the de- 
cisive events which determined the 
destinies of mankind is as though 
one gave priority to the factory 
where food is prepared and packed 
over the quiet countryside where, 
nourished by the sun and rain of 
heaven, it is grown. The heart of 
Christendom is the city whose su- 
preme distinction lies in the fact 
that it contains the tombs of Peter 
the Galilean Fisherman and Paul 
the converted Rabbi of Jerusalem, 
not in the fact that it was the capi- 
tal of the Caesars nor even that 
around it cluster the memories of 
nineteen centuries of chequered 
Christian history. 
An_ English 
wrote: 


soldier-poet once 


“If I should die, think only this of 
me: 
That there’s some corner of a for- 
eign field 
That is for ever England.” 


Adapting this, we might imagine 
these two Apostles saying: 


“When that we die, think only this 
of us: 
That there’s some corner in this 
Roman world 
That is for ever Israel.” 


It is from the fact thus noted that 
Rome derives its greatest glory and 
truest significance. It is neither the 
Christian culture nor the Christian 
civilization, representing though 
they do the best traditions of the 
West, which are of prime im- 
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portance to our world, but the re- 
ligion that gave them birth. It is 
an evil habit, all too prevalent, to 
speak of the Faith as though its 
chief distinction lay in the fact that 
it was bound up with the history of 
the West. It was the heresy of a 
Gallicanism, now happily in abey- 
ance, that it reverenced the Church 
because it had been for so long iden- 
tified with France—an_ attitude 
which made it possible for the 
leader of the movement to declare 
openly that though championing 
the Church he was not himself a 
believer. This patronage of the 
Church of God because it happens 
to have been planted on our native 
soil is not only provincial but it 
reverses the true order. It is the 
Church which gives distinction to 
Europe and not Europe to the 
Church. 

I must not be supposed to at- 
tribute a contrary sentiment to Mr. 
Belloc. To do so would be distinct- 
ly unjust. Perhaps you will re- 
member that passage in The Path 
to Rome in which he shows that, 
even in his beloved Europe, he 
sometimes feels among aliens. He 
is speaking of belief and this is 
how he continues: “Of its nature it 
breeds a reaction and an indiffer- 
ence. Those who believe nothing 
but only think and judge cannot un- 
derstand this. Of its nature it 
struggles with us. And we, we, 
when our youth is full on us, in- 
variably reject it and set out in the 
sunlight content with natural 
things. Then for a long time we 
are like men who follow down the 
cleft of a mountain and the peaks 
are hidden from us and forgotten. 
It takes years to reach the dry plain, 
and then we look back and see our 
home. .. . I will not attempt to ex- 
plain it, for I have not the power; 
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only I know that we who return suf- 
fer hard things; for there grows a 
gulf between us and many com- 
panions. We are perpetually thrust 
into minorities, and the world al- 
most begins to talk a strange lan- 
guage. . . . The Catholic Church 
will have no philosophies. She will 
permit no comforts; the cry of the 
martyrs is in her far voice; her 
eyes that see beyond the world 
present us heaven and hell to the 
confusion of our human reconcili- 
ations, our happy blending of good 
and evil things. 


“By the Lord! I begin to think 
this intimate religion as tragic as a 
great love.” 


That is the authentic note. But 
it is reminiscent rather of that race 
whose religion isolated it from the 
rest of the world and set a barrier 
between it and human cultures than 
of the West. In that passage Mr. 
Belloc speaks not as “the Good 
European” but as the good Catholic. 

That these two things are not to 
be confused is the main thesis of 
this article. 


UNCERTAINTY 


By ELLEN GILBERT 


ILL there be moments like this moment, 
And days again that are like today, 
Or will this day and this one moment 
Come only once upon our way? 


The sun will shine again tomorrow, 

Or silver rain will softly fall, 

And there will be stars above the midnight, 
Or a cloak of cloud-mist over all; 


We can be sure of sun and shower, 
Of springtime seed and autumn grain 
But are we sure a day and moment 
Like this will ever come again? 





THE NAVY CUTS A TOOTH 


By Fe.Lix DoHERTY AND GoRDON NORTON 


O the seventeen billion dollars 

now invested in Uncle Sam’s 
water-baby, the United States Navy, 
will now be added a large share of 
the 250 millions the President asks 
for the Navy and the Marine Corps 
combined and of 186 millions more 
which will enable the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps to make contract 
obligations. In the circumstances 
few of our citizens will doubt the 
wisdom of the allotments. 

But John Adams knew her when. 
In fact, he had acted as midwife at 
her birth, and he knew she wasn’t 
born with a golden spoon in her 
mouth. 


She was still in swaddling clothes 


and not many of them—on a cer- 
tain night of high wind in February, 
1778, when Adams boarded the fri- 
gate Boston of the American fleet 
to sail to France as Commissioner 
of the United States. 

They rowed the Commissioner 
out to the frigate from Moon Head 
on the shores of Boston harbor, in 
a clumsy barge, and on one of its 
broad seats, white-faced in the lan- 
tern light, and clinging for dear life 
to his father as the barge pitched 
and tossed, was a wide-eyed boy of 
ten years, swaddled in great coats 
and with feet buried in straw. The 
boy was John Quincy Adams, and 
he, too, was starting his first voyage 
to France. 

It was a voyage destined to be 
filled with hardship, with storms, 
with sea fighting, with sudden 
death. But the account of that voy- 
age, gathered from the simple log 
of Captain Tucker, commander of 


the Boston, and the equally simple 
journal of John Adams, is more 
than an exciting story of salty ad- 
venture. It is a fascinating close-up 
of the infancy of Uncle Sam’s seven- 
teen-billion-dollar water-baby. 

The blessed event had come three 
years earlier, in 1775, and is de- 
scribed by the senior John Adams. 
“Captain John Manly applied to 
General Washington in Cambridge, 
informed him that British trans- 
ports and merchant ships were fre- 
quently passing and repassing un- 
armed, and asked leave to put a few 
guns on board a vessel to cruise for 
them. Washington prudently trans- 
mitted the information to Con- 
gress.” 

With much opposition, a commit- 
tee was formed to consider the mat- 
ter. The committee reported “a 
resolution authorizing Washington 
to fit and arm one or more vessels 
for the purpose.” Again, over great 
opposition, the resolution was 
passed. Thereupon, “Washington 
fitted out Manly, who soon brought 
in several prizes, and finally drove 
the British out of Boston, and their 
fleet out of the harbor.” Embol- 
dened, Congress extended its mari- 
time activities not only to fit and 
arm, but also “to purchase, officer 
and man ships.” Asa result of that 
move, five more ships put to sea un- 
der Commodore Hopkins. Finally, 
Congress went the whole way and 
ordered the building of twelve 
frigates. 

Having played an important part 
in these affairs, John Adams re- 
turned to his law practice. He was 
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trying an admiralty case in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, when he 
received news of his appointment as 
Commissioner to France as col- 
league of Benjamin Franklin and 
Arthur Lee. 

Probably he needed little per- 
suasion—though there was much 
forthcoming—to take the post. 
Aside from the opportunities it gave 
him for serving his country abroad 
and advancing himself at home, the 
trip across would give him an op- 
portunity to observe closely the 
state of the navy which he had just 
been instrumental in founding, for 
the frigate, Boston, which was to 
take him to France was part of the 
small American fleet. 

To the end of his life, the navy 
was of special concern to Adams. 
In a letter written in 1813, he re- 
marks, “From the year 1775 to this 
day, almost three score years, I 
have thought a naval force the most 
natural, safe, efficacious, and eco- 
nomical bulwark for this country. 
In 1775, I labored day and night to 
lay the foundation of a navy, and 
in the last four years of the last cen- 
tury, I hesitated at no expense to 
purchase navy yards, to collect tim- 
bers to build ships, and spared no 
pains to select officers.” And he 
adds, bitterly: “And what was the 
effect? No part of my administra- 
tion was so unpopular, not only in 
the western, southern and middle 
states, but in all New England, and 
strange to tell, even in Marblehead, 
Salem, Newburyport, and Boston. 
The little army, the fortifications, 
the manufactures of arms and am- 
munition, were all unpopular. They 
were the reign of terror. They were 
to introduce monarchy and aristo- 
tracy. John Adams and John Jay 
were sold to Great Britain.” 

Natural enough, then, that we 


find Adams observing conditions on 
the Boston with a critical eye with- 
in three days of the time he board- 
ed her. The frigate was anchored 
at Marblehead, within the shelter of 
Massachusetts Bay, waiting for the 
weather to clear. Adams records: 
“Another storm; snow so thick, 
cannot go to sea. Almost impossi- 
ble to keep the men on board; 
mothers, wives, sisters, come on 
board, and beg leave for their sons, 
husbands and brothers to go ashore 
just for one hour.” (The Honorable 
Commissioner makes no mention of 
sailors’ sweethearts.) “The com- 
mander is active and vigilant and 
does all in his power, but he wants 
men. He has very few seamen. All 
is as yet chaos on board.” Later 
the same day: “His men are not 
disciplined; the marines are not. 
The men are not experienced to the 
guns; they hardly know the ropes.” 

His opinion was probably not im- 
proved a whit by an incident which 
occurred on the following day, and 
which Captain Tucker records in 
his log with characteristic sto- 
lidity: “Seeing no probability of go- 
ing to sea, I gave two midshipman, 
two mates and my purser liberty to 
go ashore. At 2 A. M. the wind got 
around to the northward; I desired 
preparations to be made for getting 
under way, fired several guns to 
bring my officers off, but finally I 
was obliged to go and bring them 
on board, and after a great deal of 
trouble got them on board.” (The 
Captain finds it unnecessary to in- 
dicate the cause of the trouble.) 

But his entry for the second day 
following has a cheerier ring: “At 
7 A. M. weighed anchor and came 
to sea with a pleasant gale from the 
N. W. Pray God conduct me safe 
to France, and send me a prosper- 
ous cruise.” 
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What the good Captain meant by 
a prosperous cruise will shortly ap- 
pear. For the present, it is enough 
to note that there were a number 
of his crew and passengers for 
whom the voyage was already a dis- 
mal failure. Adams observes: “The 
constant rolling and rocking of the 
ship last night made us all sick. 
Half the sailors were so. My young 
gentlemen, Jesse (Deane) and 
Johnny were taken about 12 o’clock 
last night, and have been very sea- 
sick ever since. I was seized my- 
self this forenoon.” 

But seasickness was completely 
forgotten on the following day 
when three ships were observed to 
the northward, traveling in the 
same direction as the Boston. 
Thinking they were British ships in 
pursuit of him, Captain Tucker 
swung the prow of the Boston 
southward, but the ships did not 
pursue. Following consultation, 
the Boston was again turned north- 
ward. An hour’s run in that di- 
rection disclosed that one of the 
hostile ships had disappeared to the 
northward and that, of the remain- 
ing two, one was of equal strength 
with the Boston, and another su- 
perior, having twenty guns. 

The situation looked awkward 
for the American vessel, and to 
make matters worse, the lookout 
suddenly discovered another ship 
on the weather-quarter. With that, 
the Boston turned on its heel right 
smartly and raced away again to 
the southward. This time, however, 
the two British ships followed, 
crowding on all sail. 

The Boston packed on its canvas 
and left one of the enemy vessels 
far behind. The other was not to 
be shaken so easily. At noon of 
that day only three leagues sepa- 
rated the two vessels, and the fol- 


lowing dawn discovered the enemy 
still close in the wake. 

Excitement on the American ves- 
sel ran high, with the prospect of a 
fight in view. Adams’ staccato 
phrases seem to suggest the ten- 
sion of the day: “Night approached; 
wind died away; left rolling, pitch- 
ing, in a calm, with all guns out; 
courses drawn up; every way pre- 
pared for battle; officers and men in 
good spirits. Tucker says his or- 
ders were to carry me to France, 
and take any prizes that might fall 
in his way; he thought it his duty, 
therefore, to avoid fighting, espe- 
cially with unequal force, if he 
could, but if not, give them some- 
thing that should make them re- 
member him. 

“I said and did all in my power 
to encourage the officers and men to 
fight them to the last extremity. 
My motives were more urgent than 
theirs, for it will be easily believed 
that it would have been more eligi- 
ble for me to be killed on board 
the Boston or sunk to the bottom 
with her, than be taken prisoner. 

“I sat in the cabin, at the win- 
dows in the stern, and saw the ene- 
my gaining upon us very fast, she 
appearing to have a breeze of wind, 
while we had none. Our powder, 
cartridges and balls were placed by 
the guns, and everything ready to 
begin the action.” 

Before night fell, another danger 
loomed up. Black clouds spread 
over the heavens; the wind sudden- 
ly sprang up and swiftly increased 
to hurricane intensity. At 10 Pp. M. 
the storm broke with “sharp light- 
ning and hard thunder,” according 
to Tucker. But with the enemy 
close behind, there was no place for 
anyone below deck. In the raging 
storm, the careening ship was 
cleared for the expected attack. 
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“Fruitless,” says Adams, “to at- 
tempt a description of the ocean, 
waves, wind; the ship, her motions, 
rollings, wringings, agonies; sailors, 
their countenance, language, be- 
havior, is impossible. No man could 
keep upon his legs, nothing could 
be kept in place; an universal 
wreck of everything in all parts of 
the ship, chests, casks, bottles, etc. 
No place or person dry.” 

Then suddenly, at midnight in 
this night of terror came the first 
catastrophe of the voyage. The sky 
rained fire, which struck the ship’s 
mainmast and topmast, streaked to 
the deck, and felled several seamen, 
wounding three. 


Dawn brought no relief. Tucker 


records: “Heavy gales, and a dan- 
gerous sea running; one thing or 
another continually giving away. 
Our ship made a great deal of water 
in several places, which caused the 


chain pumps to be continually at 
work.” 

Adams reports: “As the main 
deck was almost constantly under 
water, the sea rolling in and out of 
ports and scuppers, we were obliged 
to keep the hatchways down, 
whereby the air became so hot and 
dry in the between decks, that for 
my own part, I could not breathe 
or live there; yet the water would 
pour down whenever a hatchway 
was opened, so that all was afloat. 

“We were obliged to sail, day and 
night during the chase, with the 
guns out, in order to be ready, and 
this exposed us to great danger. 
They made the ship labor and roll, 
so as to oblige us to keep the chain 
pumps as well as the hand pumps 
almost constantly going. Besides, 
they wring and twist the ship in 
such a manner as to endanger the 
starting of a butt, but still more to 
endanger the masts and rigging.” 
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Adams’ fears were well founded. 
Even the experienced Tucker was 
alarmed: “At 3 a. M. discovered 
our foresail was split in the lar- 
board leash. I was almost certain 
I heard the mainmast spring below 
the deck. Pray God protect us and 
carry us through our various 
troubles!” (Tucker was right about 
the mainmast. It had sprung in 
two places, one beneath the main 
deck, and in the words of Adams, 
“If the mast had wholly failed, it 
must have torn up the main deck 
and the ship must have foun- 
dered.”’) 

It was three days before the 
storm began to subside. When it 
did, the enemy vessel that had been 
dogging the Boston was nowhere to 
be seen. But Captain Tucker’s 
troubles were not ended, as Adams’ 
journal shows: “We spied a sail 
and gave her chase,” he says, “over- 
hauled her, fired a gun to the lee- 
ward, hoisting American colors; she 
fired a friendly gun and hoisted 
the French colors of the province of 
Normandy. She lay to for us, and 
we coming about to speak to her, 
when the wind sprung up afresh of 
a sudden and carried away our 
maintop-mast.” 

That was the end of attempts to 
communicate with the French ves- 
sel. The rest of the day and the 
next few days were spent in clearing 
away the jungle of canvas, wood 
and rope, and in making things 
generally shipshape after the storm. 

With danger now passed, the 
Commissioner found time to con- 
gratulate himself on the conduct of 
the Adams family during the crisis. 
“It is a great satisfaction to me,” he 
observes, “to recollect that I was 
myself perfectly calm during the 
whole. I found, by the opinion of 
the people aboard, and of the Cap- 
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tain himself, that we were in dan- 
ger, and of this I was certain also, 
from my own observations. But I 
thought myself in the way of my 
duty, and I did not repent of my 
voyage. I confess I often regretted 
that I had brought my son, but I 
had been led to it by the child’s 
inclination, and by the advice of all 
my friends.” Then, with a burst of 
proper fatherly pride, he adds, “Mr. 
Johnny’s behavior gave me a satis- 
faction that I cannot express; fully 
sensible of our danger, he was con- 
stantly endeavoring to bear it with 
a manly patience, very attentive to 
me, and his thoughts constantly 
running in a serious strain.” 

The Commissioner also takes ad- 
vantage of this breathing space to 
jot down several observations about 
the equipment and conduct of the 
ship. He complains that the vessel 
has too many guns for her size, that 
the space between decks is wholly 
inadequate, that poor binoculars 
are furnished, that the officers have 
no pistols—in respect to which he 
observes grimly that “there is noth- 
ing but the dread of a pistol will 
keep many of the men in their quar- 
ters in time of action.” He attacks 
also the too-prevalent profanity, the 
lack of discipline, the irregularity 
of meals, and the lack of cleanli- 
ness. 

Indeed, he is so much disturbed 
about the general unsanitary condi- 
tions aboard the frigate, especially 
in the cockpit, where the sick and 
wounded are crowded, that he 
warns Tucker: “If you intend to 
have any reputation for economy, 
discipline, or anything that is good, 
look to your cockpit.” The warn- 
ing is effective. “The Captain yes- 
terday went down into the cockpit 
and ordered up everybody from 
that sink of devastation and putre- 


faction, ordered up the hammocks 
to be aired, and ordered up the sick, 
such as could bear it, upon deck for 
sweet air.” 

For a brief period, affairs aboard 
the Boston went calmly, in fact, 
dully for the Commissioner, who 
complains that there is “no busi- 
ness, no pleasure, no study. Our 
little world is all wet and damp. 
There is nothing I can eat or drink 
but nauseates me. We see nothing 
but sky, clouds and sea, and then 
sea, clouds and sky.” 

But Master Johnny did not share 
his father’s ennui. “My little son is 
very proud of his knowledge of all 
the sails,” writes Adams, “and last 
night the Captain put him to learn 
the mariner’s compass.” 

Nor for that matter did the sail- 
ors succumb to boredom. For a 
time the excess of water they en- 
countered during the storm had 
dampened their spirits, and had al- 
most convinced them that there was 
a woman aboard (current nautical 
superstition had it that the presence 
of a woman on board ship was un- 
lucky). But fair weather and a 
prosperous breeze dispelled their 
gloom, and with the permission of 
their superiors they decided to have 
what Adams terms “a frolic,” which 
he interprets as a sort of merry 
voodoo, prophesying the capture of 
a British cruiser. 

The symbolism was crude 
enough. Jerry the boatswain, with 
some of the old hands, marked out 
on deck what purported to be a gal- 
ley. In this space, all the raw- 
hands—twenty or thirty in number 
—were tied together by the legs. 
“Then,” runs Adams’ description, 
“Jerry and his knowing ones were 
found handing buckets of water 
over the sides, and pouring them 
upon the poor dupes, until they 
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were wet to the skin. The behavior 
of the gulled, their passions and 
speeches and actions were diverting 
enough.” 

After gun practice on the follow- 
ing day, the Captain himself or- 
dered all hands on deck—172 in all 
—for a dance, after which there 
was another “frolic” called the mill 
or the miller, which “ended in a 
very high frolic, in which all of the 
men were powdered over with flour, 
and wet again to the skin.” 

The antics found little favor with 
the austere Adams, for he concludes 
severely: “Whether these whimsi- 
cal diversions are indulged in order 
to make the men wash themselves, 
and shift their clothes, and wash 
away the vermin, I don’t know. 
But there is not in them the least 
ray of elegance, very little wit, and 
a humor of the coarsest kind.” 

At any rate, the “frolic” had the 
effect of helping the sailors to get 
rid of enough of their high spirits 
to observe the Sabbath, which fell 
on the following day, with proper 
decorum. Mr. William Cooper, the 
Captain’s clerk, and a pious soul, 
was no doubt grateful for that, for, 
in Adams’ quaint phrases, “he had 
prepared a composition of his own, 
which was a very decent and com- 
prehensive prayer, which he de- 
livered in a very grave and proper 
manner. The officers and men all 
attended in clean clothes, and be- 
haved very soberly.” 

Two days later, the sailors’ voo- 
doo “frolic” of the galley bore fruit 
with the discovery of a sail on the 
horizon. The Boston gave chase, 
and soon came up with the vessel, 
which proved to be an English ship, 
the Martha, from London to New 
York. 

Against the orders of Tucker, 
who had told him to stay below, 
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Adams had watched the progress of 
the chase from the quarter-deck of 
the Boston, and unnoticed by the 
Captain in the excitement, he had 
remained there while the American 
vessel maneuvered into position for 
a broadside. Just then, three of the 
Martha’s cannon boomed, and a 
shot blazed above the Commission- 
er’s head, carrying the Boston’s 
mizzen yard away. Tucker roared 
at Adams to go below, and then 
turned his attention elsewhere. 

A skirmish of gunfire between 
the two vessels followed, and when 
Tucker turned about again, he dis- 
covered Adams with a musket in 
his hand, beside the marines, firing 
away. The skipper wasted no fur- 
ther words. Picking the Honorable 
Commissioner up bodily in his 
powerful arms, he carried him be- 
low deck. The Martha struck its 
colors, and a £80,000 prize fell into 
the hands of the Americans. Cap- 
tain, passengers, and most of the 
crew of the captured ship were 
taken prisoners. Then Tucker sent 
a prize master aboard, with orders 
to take the ship to Boston. 

But joy that the cruise had 
turned out to be a “prosperous” 
one, as Tucker had prayed, was cut 
short a brief two days later, when 
a serious casualty occurred during 
the chase of another vessel. The 
ship turned out to be a French brig. 
A detail of the Boston crew, under 
a Mr. Barron, was ordered to fire 
one of the ship’s cannon as a signal. 

Adams writes: “Mr. Barron, at- 
tempting to fire a signal gun to the 
brig, the gun exploded, and tore the 
right leg of this excellent officer to 
pieces, so that the doctor was forced 
to amputate just below the knee.” 

According to Tucker’s log, this 
operation “was performed in a mas- 
terly manner,” but it is doubtful 
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that the unfortunate Barron appre- 
ciated the surgeon’s artistry. There 
was no anesthetic to deaden the ex- 
cruciating pain, and according to 
Adams’ account, Barron remained 
conscious throughout the awful or- 
deal. Adams himself held the 
writhing, frothing man in his arms, 
while the doctor applied the tourni- 
quet and cut off the limb. 

Yet, in the midst of this unspeak- 
able agony, the injured man 
thought not of himself, but of 
others. “He bore it with great forti- 
tude and magnanimity,” Adams 
comments, “thought he should die, 
and frequently entreated me to take 
care of his family. He said he had 
a mother, a wife and children who 
were dependent upon him, and in 
indigent circumstances.” 

Barron lingered in torment for 
ten days before merciful death 
came. At 10 a. M. on Thursday, 


March 26th, his body was brought 
to the quarter-deck, in the presence 
of the entire crew. The corpse was 
placed in a chest which was weight- 
ed with shot and then nailed up. 
The fragment of the gun that had 
destroyed him was lashed onto the 


chest. The burial service was read, 
and the rude coffin was launched 
overboard through one of the ports. 

His epitaphs were as simple as 
his burial. “All seemed to lament 
his death,” writes Tucker. “I sin- 
cerely regret the loss of him, he be- 
ing a worthy and respectful officer.” 
Adams, too, was affected: “I cannot 
but think that the fall of this officer 
is a great loss to the United States. 
His prudence, moderation, atten- 
tion, zeal, were qualities much 
wanted in our navy.” 

Meanwhile, as the unfortunate 
Barron lay dying, a mysterious inci- 
dent occurred. On the evening of 
Sunday, March 15th, as the Boston 
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was approaching the French coast 
and Adams sat in the cabin, Cap- 
tain McIntosh, the skipper of the 
captured English ship, entered, and 
directed the following speech at the 
Commissioner, according to Adams’ 
own record: “Mr. Adams, this ship 
will be captured by my countrymen 
in less than half an hour. Two 
large British men-of-war are bear- 
ing down on us. I have always 
liked you since I came on board, 
and you may depend on it, all the 
good service I can render you with 
my countrymen shall be done with 
pleasure.” 

He spoke in all seriousness, and 
Adams perceived that he meant 
what he said. “I smiled, however, 
at his offers of kind offices to me,” 
the Commissioner continues, 
“knowing full well that his prayers 
and tears would be as unavailing as 
my own, if he should be generous 
and I weak enough to employ them 
with British officers, ministers, 
judges or king, in the then circum- 
stances of things and temper of the 
Britons. I made a bow, expressive 
of my sense of his politeness, but 
said nothing. 

“Determined to see my danger 
before I would be intimidated at it, 
I took my hat and marched up to 
the quarter-deck. I had _ before 
heard an uncommon trampling 
upon deck, and perceived signs of 
some alarm and confusion, but 
when upon deck, I saw the two 
ships indeed. They both appeared 
larger than our frigate, and were al- 
ready within musket shot of us. 
The air was clear, and the moon 
bright. We could see everything, 
even the men on board. We ex- 
pected every moment to be hailed, 
and possibly saluted with a broad- 
side. But the two ships passed by 
us, without speaking a word. 
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“Whether they were two Ameri- 
can frigates which had been about 
that time in France, we never knew. 
We had no inclination to inquire 
about their business or destination, 
and were very happy that they dis- 
covered so little curiosity about 
ours.” 

Two weeks later, all danger 
passed, the Boston was cruising 
along so close to the friendly shores 
of France that Adams observes: 
“Numbers of small birds from the 
shore came along today, some of 
them so fatigued they alighted on 
our rigging, and one of them we 
caught, a little lark he was called. 
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These birds lose the shore and get 
lost and then fly until they are so 
fatigued that the instant they alight 
on a ship they drop to sleep.” 

Finally, under pilotage, the 
weather-beaten prow of the Boston 
noses its way up the River Garonne, 
through a gentle pastoral landscape 
to anchor near the city of Bordeaux, 
whence the Commissioner is to 
travel overland to Paris. 

The stern Adams breaks out into 
apostrophe: “Europe, the great the- 
ater of arts, sciences, commerce, 
war! Am I at last to be permitted 


to visit thy territories? May the de- 
sign of my voyage be answered!” 


BLIND WEAVER 


By N. M. BENNETT 


EFORE his loom most patiently each day, 
A smile upon his lips, the weaver stands. 


His shuttle hesitates. 


His anxious hands 


Apply the colors, whether dull or gay. 
He has no doubt but he will find a way 
To fashion beauty from the many strands 
Beneath his touch. He weaves his silken bands 
With equal care, the red against the gray. 


At times his fingers have the skill to spread 
A rainbow blend upon his somber field, 


A crocus tint, a bluebird’s tone. 


Then he 


Will pause, remembering, and lift his head 
To dream the pattern, knowing it must yield 
A springtime that his eyes can never see. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HE atrocity lie has not yet begun 

to abound in the present war. 
For the excesses committed by the 
Germans and Russians in Poland 
have been told to the world under 
Vatican authority, firmly, without 
hysteria and without exaggeration. 
But what will happen when total 
warfare begins? When passions 
run high and morale needs sustain- 
ing? It is a searching question for 
any and every Christian. Undoubt- 
edly many will dull their con- 
sciences with doses of fatalism: 
“Lies must be told. Everybody’s 
telling them.” The point however 
is this: there is no need for lies in 
war. If there were, if a war can- 
not be waged without wholesale 
lying, if it is a necessary engine of 
war, then there cannot be a just 
war. For a just war you must have 
a right intention, and that right in- 
tention comprises the right and 
moral means of waging it. The end 
does not justify the means. One 
may not use immoral means for a 
moral end. Hence the laws of war- 
fare, while forbidding the indis- 
criminate slaughter of non-com- 
batants forbid equally the slaughter 
of their good name by foul and 
lying propaganda. 


—Joun Garvin, in The Catholic Gazette 
(London), April. 


It is a notable thing that it is in 
this country in which the anti- 
intellectual and anti-metaphysical 
philosophy has been most assidu- 
ously propagated, the anti-psyche 
psychology has been most widely 
accepted, and the purely “natural” 


continuity of man with the “animal 
kingdom” most definitely taught, 
that the “moral” instinct of revolt 
against what is going on in the 
world is so deeply imbedded in our 
grass-roots consciousness. When we 
remember that our nation was 
founded upon a marvellously com- 
plete and most solemn affirmation 
of the unique dignity of man’s na- 
ture—an affirmation without prece- 
dent or parallel in all history—this 
phenomenon is easily explicable. 
But it drives one to wonder which 
of these two conflicting forces at 
work amongst us will ultimately 
occupy the field. Will it be the 
tradition expressed in our birth cer- 
tificate of 1776 or will it be the 
nihilistic “philosophy” which has 
secured so wide a foothold in our 


higher institutions of learning? 
—Tuomas F. Woopiock, in The Wall Street 
Journal, April 19th. 


Abroad we should be proving by 
deeds as well as words that we 
stand for all the social reforms for 
which Hitler claims to stand and 
yet against the crimes which he has 
committed against other nations 
and the millions who inhabit them. 
We need not fight Russia any more 
than we need actually fight Ger- 
many, except in so far as the fight- 
ing is likely to prove successful, but 
it is the sheerest hypocrisy to deal 
with the one aggressor differently 
from the other. How can our moral 
claims be taken seriously abroad 
when we show ourselves prepared 
and even eager to improve our re- 
lations with one aggressor in order 
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to defeat the other? .. . We should 
make it clear that the peace will 
have only one end: to create among 
the peoples of Europe social and 
international conditions that will 
make Hitlerism unnecessary and 
impossible, and we first of all 
should be prepared to make what- 
ever sacrifices may be necessary to 
this end. It will not be the consti- 
tution of our Empire that will be 
found wanting, still less our long 
command of the seas, both of which 
have been used on the whole for 
the good of men; but we shall have 
to stand on our defence in regard 
to the effective financial and eco- 
nomic privilege which has weighed 
hard on less well-favored nations 
and the accumulation of effective 
power in the hands of the few 
irresponsible internationalists who 
make serfs of free men at home 
and abroad. This is where the in- 
tensification of the war will bring 
victory, and a victory of service to 
the world. 


—MICHAEL DE tA Bepoyverz, in the Catholic 
Herald (London), April 5th. 


The time has come for a clarify- 
ing of terms in daily, and mistaken, 
use among hundreds of thousands 
who have come to our shores seek- 
ing the protection of our form of 
government without actually realiz- 


ing what it is. The first difference 
which should be clearly outlined is 
that between “treason” and “free 
speech.” Any protests against the 
tearing down or undermining of the 
American form of government—as 
clearly outlined in our Constitution 
—are clamorously and immediately 
denounced as infringements on the 
right of “free speech,” these de- 
nunciations often being led and 
Strengthened by organizations 
flaunting super-American titles— 
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while their roots lie hidden in for- 
eign soil. . . . Another term used 
so successfully by these people is 
“tolerance.” Tolerance is not a 
bowing down to some one else’s 
opinion or to evil or to racial bom- 
bast. It is my acknowledgment of 
my neighbor’s right to think, be- 
lieve and act as he sees fit—but just 
so long as such thought, belief 
or action does not interfere with 
my equal right, or that of my 
weaker neighbor, to think, believe 
or act as we wish. . . . Another 
word that should be clarified is “de- 
mocracy.” Democracy isn’t com- 
munism, any more than a “liberal” 
is a radical, or a “reactionary” a 
social pariah. It’s time we did have 
a reaction in this country—back to 
personal honor and integrity and 
obedience to law. . . . Finally, I 
think it would be a splendid idea to 
recall that the American Revolution 
was a declared war, not a “revo- 
lution” (a turning over) bringing 
the bottom to the top, in a chaos of 
unnecessary bloodshed and hate— 
as were the revolutions of France 
and Russia. The Green Mountain 
Boys, the “embattled farmers,” and 
a certain slave-owning Virginia 
gentleman of coat-armor fought to- 
gether against a cross-section of 
overseas Englishmen. We had no 
guillotine, no Reign of Terror. God 
grant that we may not have—in the 
near future. 


—Txeva Kenyon, in The New York Times, 
May 5th. 


The Victorian heroine had to be 
incredibly pure, but we have barely 
lived through the convention of a 
heroine who must be incredibly de- 
praved. Dicken’s Little Nell had to 
talk like a copybook, most improb- 
ably; and her successor, just as im- 
probably, has had to swear like a 
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trooper. Nell went to Heaven amid 
tributes of lachrymosity, and her 
descendant, as invariably, went to 
the devil amid bitter laughter. They 
do not make one real girl between 
them; and the moral is surely 


“Never be a heroine!” 
—The London Times Literary Supplement, 
April 6th. 


For more than seven years Ger- 
many has been preparing to impose 
her will by force on other nations. 
. . . The democratic countries have 
followed a different course. To 
their credit and glory be it said that 
during the years before the present 
war they did not subordinate all life 
to a military state. .. . They pre- 
served the liberties of speech, of 
press, kept inviolate the rights of 
the citizen, dealt honorably with 
other nations. Their governments 
made mistakes, but thought was 
not stifled, originality was not pe- 
nalized, tolerance was not made a 
crime, truth was not trampled in 
the mud. If they could have had 
peace they would have gone for- 
ward toward a still higher type of 
civilization. They were on the way. 
Was this adventure in freedom a 
mistake? Is force the final arbiter? 
If one turns one’s attention away 
from the violated mountains of 
Norway, one sees that even the 
Nazis admit that it is not. Even the 
Nazis attempt to justify their ag- 
gression on moral grounds... . The 
Nazis know that the German nation 
has a conscience. They may and 
do lie to their people, but they dare 
not ignore that conscience. They 
know that neutrality has a con- 
science too that during the months 
and the years will work with crush- 
ing effect on those who mock and 
outrage it. They fall back on lies 
because they know they must... . 
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The overwhelming majority of peo- 
ple in this country who wish to see 
the Allied cause victorious can find 
reassurance, even in a _ troubled 
hour, in their own deep-seated faith 
that democracy is a stronger insti- 
tution than dictatorship. It may 
take two years to equip a modern 
army, to develop competent air 
pilots, to train expert anti-aircraft 
gunners. But it takes decades, even 
centuries, to develop a way of life 
for which men will fight to the bit- 
ter end because it represents that 
way of life which they themselves 
have freely chosen. The first for- 
tunes of war have gone against the 
democracies of Europe. But dic- 


tatorship has still to prove that in 
the long run the discipline which it 
imposes with a lash can match the 
courage and the staying-power of 
free peoples. 

i“ in The New York Times, May 


Between the right of privacy and 
the other familiar rights mentioned 
in the Constitution there is a dis- 
tinction which adds importance to 
the former. The right of privacy is 
a right to an immunity—while the 
right of free speech is a right to a 
privilege. Hardly one person in a 
thousand ever cares to exercise the 
right of free speech on disputed 
questions. But every person wants 
the right of immunity against un- 
reasonable intrusion of government 
agents across his doorstep. The 
right of free speech is for the im- 
portant and the aggressive, the 
arguers, those ambitious for power. 
The right of privacy is for the 
humble and the mute, for those who 
ask no more than to go their way 
without molestation. 


—Marx Surrivan, in the New York Herald 
Tribune, March 16th. 





THE NEGRO’S GOD 
By JoHN T. GILLARD, S.S.J. 


6¢PIODAY the Negro has more 

need for Sociology than he 
has for Theology.” Such was the 
explanation I received from an edu- 
cated Negro whom several years 
ago I had known as a minister in 
a Southern town but who recently 
abandoned the ministry for a career 
in social service work. 

The remark epitomizes a strik- 
ing change which is taking place 
in the Negro’s point of view, par- 
ticularly on the higher levels. To 
those conversant with Negro 
thought, it has been increasingly 
evident for some time past that the 
educated Negro has been shifting 


his emphasis on values; in fact, the 
term “the new Negro” was coined 
to express the radical difference 
between the modern and the old 
type Negro which so many identi- 


fied with “Uncle Tom.” The notion 
of the religiosity of the Negro was 
so firmly intrenched in the minds 
of many, however, that often an 
assertion that the Negro’s religious 
outlook was changing for the worse 
was met with incredulity. 

So often repeated that in some 
quarters it is accepted as axiomatic 
is the assertion that the Negro is 
“naturally religious.” The belief is 
based upon the observation that in 
olden days the Negro seemed to 
take readily to religion and put 
plenty of action in his religious ex- 
pression; but like many generali- 
ties, it is only partially true. The 
fact of the matter is that the old- 
time Negro did go to church more 
than is true of the Negro of today; 


but it is not unlikely that much of 
the churchgoing was an escape 
mechanism for the outlet of sup- 
pressed desires rather than religion 
in a theological sense. Even today, 
many of the Negro’s church enter- 
prises are merely social activities 
and race uplift. 

If statistics can be taken as a 
criterion, the Negro is no more re- 
ligious than the rest of the United 
States. The last federal census of 
religious bodies showed that only 
a little over 42 per cent of the Negro 
population claimed any church 
membership, whereas more than 
44.5 per cent of the rest of the 
population were church members. 
Negroes constituted 9.5 per cent of 
the nation’s churchgoers, which is 
about the proportion of Negroes in 
the total population of the country. 

Just how “naturally religious” 
the Negro is depends upon the defi- 
nition of terms. If by religion is 
meant the Catholic acceptation of 
that term — intellectual assent to 
definite dogmas and acceptance of 
a strict moral code—the Negro is 
no more religious than the general 
run of the mine, as any missioner 
who tries to convert him must 
know. If by “naturally” religious 
is meant the instinct for the divine 
which glimmers in the heart of 
every man, the Negro is not unique, 
except that perhaps because he has 
less of this world’s goods to im- 
pede him he is less hampered in 
perceiving other-world values; but 
as he gets on in the world, the 
Negro shows the same tendency as 
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others to get lax in religious mat- 
ters. Most of the Negroes would 
seem to be just not interested in 
religion; many are in a happy-go- 
lucky state, as statistics indicate; 
for more than half do not even 
claim any religious affiliation. 
Call it an escape psychosis, a de- 
fense mechanism, or a compensa- 
tion, the fact of the matter is that 
the old-fashioned Negro was a more 
faithful churchgoer than the “new” 
Negro who is more educated, ag- 
gressive, and materialistic than his 
forebears. The very deprivation of 
what the world considers to be 
necessary to success has built up 
in the “new” Negro an exaggerated 
sense of material values. In the 
past several Negro authors have 
taken the “new” Negro to task for 
his tendency in this matter, but a 
recent book, The Negro’s God sets 
out “to prove the fact that the 
idea of God in contemporary Negro 
literature is developed along com- 
pensatory, social, and atheistic 
lines” (p. 14; italics inserted). 
The author is Dr. Benjamin E. 
Mays, Dean of the School of Re- 
ligion of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The book crystallizes 
with documentation the impression 
which many of those working 
among the Negroes had, and which 
undoubtedly Dr. Mays noted from 
his point of vantage in the nation’s 
largest Negro university. Taken in 
itself, the book would not be con- 
clusive because there are too few 
cases examined and often a single 
quotation from an author may not 
be an accurate index of his real 
thought on the question; but when 
taken in conjunction with the gen- 
eral tone of Negro publications and 
personal experiences of those in a 
position to make a judgment in the 
matter, the book is important and 
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its conclusion may not be dismissed 
lightly. 

The matter in the volume is 
divided substantively into that ex- 
pressing the religious concepts of 
the “masses,” or uneducated Ne- 
groes, as opposed to the “classical,” 
or educated group. The progres- 
sion of thought follows three 
chronological periods. In the first 
(1760-1865), the Negro’s ideas of 
God were used to support or give 
adherence to traditional or compen- 
satory patterns, e.g., those which 
found expression in many of the 
spirituals. In the second period 
(1865-1914), ideas were developed 
to interpret and support a growing 
consciousness of social and psycho- 
logical adjustment needed after the 
Civil War gave the Negro his free- 
dom. In the third period (since 
the World War), the Negro’s ideas 
of God show a tendency to revolt 
against God and to abandon Chris- 
tianity as “a useful instrument” in 
perfecting social change. The con- 
clusion is that although “prior to 
1914 one finds no ideas of God 
which imply doubt and repudiation, 
since the War, and particularly 
since 1920, there is a wave of cyni- 
cism, defeat, and frustration in the 
writings of young Negroes where 
God is discussed” (p. 244). 

A paralleling of the Negro’s re- 
ligious concepts with his changing 
social and economic situation would 
seem to show that his ideas of God 
grow out of the situations in which 
he finds himself rather than from 
any theological thinking as such. 
As Dr. Mays points out: 


“Unlike that of many people, the 
Negro’s incredulity, frustrations, 
agnosticism, and atheism do not 
develop as a result of the findings 
of modern science nor from the ob- 
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servation that nature is cruel and 
indifferent; but primarily because 
in the social situation, he finds him- 
self hampered and restricted. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the 
Negro group has produced great 
preachers but few theologians. The 
Negro is not interested in any fine 
theological or philosophical discus- 
sions about God. He is interested 
in a God who is able to help him 
bridge the chasm that exists be- 
tween the actual and the ideal. The 
Negro’s life has been too unstable, 
too precarious, too uncertain, and 
his needs have been too great for 
him to become sufficiently objective 
to theologize or philosophize about 
God” (p. 255). 


Certainly in the days of slavery, 
the traditional idea of life in an- 
other world where there would be 
no suffering had compensation for 
the hard life the Negro was forced 
to endure in this world. With a 
newly acquired liberty, particularly 
during the Reconstruction Days, 
the Church was used as a lever with 
which to effect social change, and 
religious thought supported a grow- 
ing consciousness of needed social 
adjustment. Today, with radical- 
ism and materialism in the very air, 
it is not surprising to find “a ten- 
dency to doubt God in respect to 
His being of value to the Negro in 
his effort to rise,” or even a denial 
of His existence, since God is de- 
scribed as “having outlived His use- 
fulness” and therefore is to be dis- 
carded just as were the gods of 
primitive peoples who rose in the 
scale of civilization. 

This irreligious trend, however, 
is not peculiarly negroid. It rep- 
resents the infection set up from 
contamination with the material- 
istic education the Negro is receiv- 


ing from white sociologists who re- 
ject supernaturalism and place all 
emphasis on pragmatism, utilitari- 
anism, opportunism, humanitarian- 
ism, and Marxism. Through the 
loss of what supernatural values it 
had as a hang-over from its Catho- 
lic antecedents, for a long time it 
has been obvious that Protestant- 
ism has been deteriorating into 
what might be called “sociologism” 
—a unit of social force for the 
material betterment of man which 
has little in common with Chris- 
tianity other than the name. The 
Negro is not isolated from the con- 
taminating influence of this “soci- 
ologism,” in religion, nor is he ex- 
empt from the consequences of 
secularism in education; in fact, 
the very avidity with which his race 
is gulping down what education is 
offered to it makes Negroes even 
more susceptible to the poison than 
the whites, for the Negroes are so 
concerned with getting an educa- 
tion that there is little time or effort 
given to analyzing the kind of edu- 
cation they are getting. Conse- 
quently, it follows as effect from 
cause that the Negro’s pristine spir- 
itual vitality will be sapped in pro- 
portion as he adopts more sophisti- 
cated standards of life than were 
heretofore held by the race. 

We know that the world is in 
an awful turmoil at the present 
time and that even in this country 
there are millions who know the 
bitterness of frustration and the 
hunger of poverty. But what many 
do not know is that besides shar- 
ing in the general discontent, the 
Negro world is experiencing a tur- 
moil of its own. There are some 
three million Negro children attend- 
ing schools, 150,000 of whom are in 
high school, and at least 38,000 in 
college. There they are receiving, 
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for the most part, the same educa- 
tion as white pupils—an education 
designed to inculcate ambition to 
advance, to create initiative to bet- 
ter themselves, and to bring out ag- 
gressiveness in the struggle of life. 
Particularly in the higher spheres, 
Negro students listen to wholesale 
rationalizations of the hypocrisy of 
domination by whites who claim 
superiority chiefly on the accidental 
of skin coloration and call them- 
selves Christians without much evi- 
dence that they possess the spirit 
of Christ. 

With these convictions, 4,000 
Negro graduates annually are given 
a degree and turned loose into a 
white man’s world. What do they 
find? They find the masses crushed 
into serfdom, peonage, and other 
forms of un-American exploitation, 
and they soon discover that the 
occasional uprisings of the share- 
croppers which make the front 
pages of the dailies are but symp- 
toms of an economic, social, and 
civic bloodstream which cannot ab- 
sorb black blood. While the pro- 
fessions and some of the many Fed- 
eral bureaus are absorbing the 
cream of the educated Negroes, the 
masses are drained off into stag- 
nant pools of helplessness. In this, 
of course, the Negro shares the fate 
of millions of whites, but his frus- 
tration is of the worst kind; he is 
not only helpless but hopeless. 

What has the young Negro to 
buoy him up in the absence of op- 
portunity to which a white skin 
is the passport for even the poorest 
Caucasian or the most recent immi- 
grant? His forefathers could look 
beyond the clouds, but his educa- 
tion has given him a vision limited 
by the horizon of this earth. His 
progenitors could sing spirituals, 
could pray, could hope for another 
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life devoid of harsh injustices, but 
he must look upon the age of spir- 
ituals and prayer as a passing phase 
in the evolution of the race and 
spiritual values as a superstition 
inconsistent with his present ideas 
of progress. The case for the 


educated Negro has been neatly 
summed up by the religious and 
aged Negro, Dr. Kelly Miller: 


“In our country, the white Chris- 
tian is causing his black brother to 
stumble. The Negro no longer re- 
spects the white man’s pretensions 
to Christianity. The religion that 
cannot cross the color line cannot 
meet the needs of the world. The 
despised man will not take a re- 
ligion that must be handed to him 
with the left hand across the great 
divide. Christ said to His disciples: 
‘Where I go, there ye may be also.’ 
The white Christian says to his 
black co-religionist: ‘So far and no 
farther.’ It is a psychological im- 
possibility for a self-thinking mind 
to accept the religious teaching of 
the overlord who denies him the 
right to vote, makes him ride in 
Jim Crow cars, shuts him out from 
hotels, deprives him from a part in 
the government which he is taxed 
to support, and refuses him the 
right to work on a level with his 
powers and preparation. A religion 
which stultifies the soul cannot 
save it. For what is the value of 
a stultified soul even though it be 
saved?” — (The Everlasting Stain, 
p. 291.) 


There are four possible avenues 
which the Negro might take. The 
first leads to a state in which at 
present the majority of the race 
would seem to be in — indifferent- 
ism. Government statistics seem to 
show that most of the Negroes in the 
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United States are not particularly 
interested in organized religion, for 
more than six and a half million, 
or more than half the race, claim 
no church affiliation. Of those who 
do claim membership in some 
church body, it is safe to say that 
many are not vitally influenced 
thereby, since for many religion is 
a heritage from slave days when 
the slaves adopted the religion of 
their masters, and the church to- 
day is more or less of a social in- 
stitution. 

The fact that the Baptists can 
claim some three and a half million 
members, or three-fifths of all who 
claim any religious affiliation, and 
the Methodists can claim over a mil- 
lion and a half more, does not mean 
so much if the figures are analyzed. 
In the first place, both these de- 
nominations were strong in the 
slave States, whereas the Catholic 
Church was insignificant in mem- 
bership and importance. Further- 
more, eighty per cent of the Bap- 
tist and seventy-five per cent of the 
Methodist churches are in rural 
areas where the Negroes have few 
diversions other than going to 
church. Finally, the average Bap- 
tist and Methodist church has a 
congregation of less than a hundred 
as compared with the general aver- 
age per Negro congregation of 220, 
which indicates that the average 
Baptist and Methodist congregation 
is hardly more than a handful of 
rural shouters, 

The recent migrations from rural 
to urban and from southern to 
northern areas have had a marked 
effect upon Baptist and Methodist 
church membership. Statistics 
show that since the migrations 
started during the World War there 
has been a decline in the rate of 
growth in membership in both the 


Baptist and Methodist bodies, with 
an actual decrease reported for 
some bodies. It might be expected, 
therefore, since the movements 
cityward and northward are con- 
tinuing, that the new Federal re- 
ligious census, now under way but 
not yet available, will show a 
greater number of Negroes drifting 
away from church membership. 
But precisely here is the oppor- 
tunity of the Catholic Church which 
is decidedly urban. Even among 
the Catholic churches for Negroes 
nearly eighty per cent are urban and 
nearly eighty-six per cent of the to- 
tal colored Catholics reported are in 
cities and towns. 


The second direction which Ne- 
gro America might take, and which 
many organized religious bodies 
seem to have taken, is to adopt the 
sociological form of religion and 
substitute humanitarianism for su- 
pernaturalism. This point of view, 
of course, does not recognize a di- 
vinely instituted Church, but re- 
gards it simply as a social force by 
means of which man’s emotional 
nature may be controlled and the 
condition of the race improved. Re- 
ligion then will have meaning only 
in so far as it is a means of uplift- 
ing the race and bettering life in 
this world. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
Negro Church is peculiarly a Negro 
institution; it is the only thing 
which the Negro may really call his 
own—it developed according to his 
own standards and more than any- 
thing else represents the real life 
of the race. Before the Civil War 
nearly all Negroes were members 
of white churches, and from their 
place in the rear or in the balcony 
listened to the same preaching as 
the whites. But with the emancipa- 
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tion, separate colored churches 
sprang up everywhere and Negroes 
withdrew from or were forced out 
of the white churches to join those 
of their own color. The Negro 
Church can hardly be said to have 
a theology, and the various theo- 
logical questions which divide white 
Christians have little or no bearing 
on the Negro’s choice in church 
affiliation. Race uplift seems to be 
the principal dogma. One influen- 
tial writer indicates the mentality 
of many, when he decries the de- 
sertion of the Negro Church for 
“white, ritualistic” Churches (prob- 
ably with the Catholic and Episco- 
palian in mind) as a form of dis- 
loyalty to the race because “the 
ritualistic Churches into which these 
Negroes have gone do not touch the 
masses, and they show no promis- 
ing future for racial development” 
(The Miseducation of the Negro, by 
C. G. Woodson, p. 55). 

An educated Negro who thus 
leaves “the Church of his people... 
cannot be a thinking man” (J/bid. p. 
61). The theology of “foreigners” 
is deprecated and theologians out- 
side the race are described as “tra- 
ducers” of Negroes. (Jbid.) 

James Weldon Johnson, recently 
killed in an automobile accident, 
was undoubtedly one of the most 
representative of the Negroes of 
this age. Almost the last paragraph 
of his autobiography, Along This 
Way, gives us a peek into the soul 
of many an educated Negro who 
holds to the sociological idea of re- 
ligion. He wrote: 


“My glance forward reaches no 
farther than this world. I admit 
that through my adult life I have 
lacked religiosity. But I make no 
boast of it; understanding, as I do, 
how essential religion is to many, 
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For that reason, | 
have little patience with the zealot 
who is forever trying to prove to 
others that they do not need reli- 
gion; that they would be better off 


many people. 


without it. Such a one is no less a 
zealot than the religionist who con- 
tends that all who ‘do not believe’ 
will be consigned to eternal hell 
fires. It is simply that I have not 
felt the need of religion in the com- 
monplace sense of the term. I have 
derived spiritual values in life from 
other sources than worship and 
prayer. I think that the teacuings 
of Jesus Christ embody the loftiest 
ethical and spiritual concepts the 
human mind has yet borne. I do 
not know if there is a personal God; 
I do not see how I can know; and | 
do not see how my knowing can 
matter. What does matter, I be- 
lieve, is how I deal with myself and 
how I deal with my fellows. I feel 
that I can practise a conduct to- 
ward myself and toward my fellows 
that will constitute the basis for an 
adequate religion, a religion that 
may comprehend spirituality and 
beauty and serene happiness” (p. 
413). 


A third outlet for the Negro is 
Communism or some form of radi- 
calism. Experiencing denial of 
laudable ambitions, frustration of 
legitimate aspirations, cynicism 
from past sufferings, bewilderment 
in the present, and doubt about the 
future, many Negroes are giving in 
to a rashness born of despair and 
are ready to try anything which 
holds promise of a change. “Out 
of this situation came floods of Ne- 
gro literature expressing a lack of 
faith in God never before witnessed 
in the history of the Negro in this 
country” (The Negro’s God, p. 252). 
Becoming impatient with the slow 
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working of Christianity through 
the consciences of men, one school 
of Negro thought took to the civil 
courts to force issues; in this the 
legalists have had much success, 
the Supreme Court particularly up- 
holding the Negro’s rights in several 
notable instances as regards suf- 
frage, education, personal and prop- 
erty rights. 

Another school of thought, how- 
ever, swung sharply to the left and 
embraced Communism with its anti- 
religious and pro-revolutionary 
program. As the author of The Ne- 
gro’s God noted: 


“It can hardly be denied that an 
appreciable number of Negroes, 
learned and untutored, are Com- 
munists not so much by choice but 
because Communism offers, they 
think, the only ray of hope for the 
Negro, though the way of achieve- 
ment is anti-God and anti-religious. 
... It is not too much to say that 
unless liberal prophetic religion 
moves more progressively to the left 
in the effort to achieve complete 
citizenship rights for the Negro, he 
will become more irreligious and he 
will become more militant and Com- 
munistic in his efforts to attain to 
full manhood in American life” 
(pp. 243, 244). 


It is fraught with significance 
that most of the outstanding lead- 
ers in the atheistic movement 
among American Negroes are young 
Negroes who were taken over to 
Russia and, having been feted 
sumptuously, were sent back to 
spread the “good word” among the 
race. The names of Countee Cullen, 
Langston Hughes, and Paul Robe- 
son are stellar in the Negro firma- 
ment, yet all are red. The Negro is 
not interested in Communism as 
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such, but he is interested in what 
Communism promises to do for 
him. The uncompromising stand 
which the International Labor De- 
fense took in the Scottsboro case, its 
work in behalf of the Negro Com- 
munist, Angelo Herndon, the nomi- 
nation of Negroes to high office 
within the Communist ranks, and 
the publicized absence of color 
prejudice in the Party—all are 
popular selling points played up in 
contrast with the injustices and 
prejudices of “Christians.” 


The fourth avenue for the Negro 
to travel is towards the Catholic 
Church. But Communism’s pro- 
gram of “boring in” has been so ef- 
fective that today the Catholic 
Church stands before the Negro 
with two strikes on it. First is the 
amount of prejudice generated 
against it from Communistic 
sources and which seems to find 
ready outlet in many Negro publi- 
cations, e.g., the horror stories on 
the Ethiopian and Spanish wars 
which even white papers did not 
publish. The second strike, while 
seemingly more flattering, is even 
more devastating: The Negro, es- 
pecially among the educated class, 
is willing to concede that the Catho- 
lic Church is the greatest moral 
force in the world; in fact, some 
have said it is the only power in the 
world which can solve the Negro’s 
problems; but they accuse the 
Church of not being interested in 
solving the Negro’s problems. 

A special difficulty which the 
Catholic Church has to contend 
with is that of convincing the Negro 
that Catholic Christianity is quite 
different from Protestant Christi- 
anity, which for the most part he 
has known as Christianity. Here 
the Catholic Church is in a dilem- 
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ma. If it convinces the Negro that 
it is the only true Church of Christ, 
then the Negro asks why Catholics 
are not more kindly disposed to- 
wards the Negro and why the 
Church is not more active in rid- 
ding itself of color prejudice. He 
has one rule of evaluation: “By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” 
and according to his lights there is 
not much to choose between Catho- 
lic Christians and Protestant Chris- 
tians. 

If, on the other hand, the Catho- 
lic Church does not press its claim 
to being different and substantiate 
it with concrete proof, the Negro 
will lump it with all other forms of 
Christianity and discard the whole 
lot of them as being valueless. Con- 
sequently, the psychological ap- 
proach to the colored seeker after 
truth must be first on the plane of 
his measurement—concrete facts of 
the universality of the Church and 
the reality of its influence in every 
day matters of life. Having demon- 
strated by the corporal works of 
mercy the right of the Catholic 
Church to his consideration, then 
we can proceed to show him that it 
is different in essence and has value 
in its own objective right. 

The Negro is willing to look and 
listen, but heretofore we have been 
inclined to hide our candle under a 
bushel rather than to set it on a 
mountain top. The Catholic record 
is not so bad as some who do not 
know it would have the Negro 
think; many of the heroes of the 
Negro are Catholics, and our record 
of achievement is quite lengthy 
when added up. But we have not 
placed that record where it is avail- 
able for the Negro. Most of the 
sources on which he can put his 
hand are non-Catholic and often 
biased against the Church. There 
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is great need for an apostolate of 
the pen. It is too much to ask that 
the missioners on the firing line 
take time out for this, as their num- 
ber is too small and their time com- 
pletely consumed by the necessities 
of the missions. But there must be 
scholars who have the time and the 
libraries and the talent to do this 
work. 

Here are a few instances of the 
need for such an apostolate: Before 
me are sets of the two most scholar- 
ly Negro publications which are in 
every Negro library and frequently 
quoted from. The Journal of Ne- 
gro History has been in publication 
for twenty-three years, yet an ex- 
amination of its volumes reveals 
only three articles by Catholics. 
The Journal of Negro Education 
began publication in 1932, yet not a 
single article by a Catholic has been 
published in it. Small wonder that 
Negroes take for granted that the 
Catholics are doing nothing worth 
while. 

To indicate the need for Catholic 
publicity, here are two instances 
from the pen of Negro scholars of 
influence: Carter G. Woodson, editor 
of the Journal of Negro History and 
author of many books on the Negro, 
in his widely read The Miseduca- 
tion of the Negro, has this “peculiar 
reasoning”: 


“Theology is of pagan origin. Al- 
bert Magnus and Thomas Aquinas 
worked out the first system of it by 
applying to religious discussion the 
logic of Aristotle, a pagan philoso- 
pher, who believed neither in the 
creation of the world nor the im- 
mortality of the soul” (p. 60). 


With this illogicality and lack of 


accurate information, is it any 
wonder that the Doctor concludes: 
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“By their ‘peculiar reasoning,’ 
theologians have sanctioned most of 
the ills of the ages. They justified 
the Inquisition, serfdom, and slav- 
ery. Theologians of our time de- 
fend segregation and the annihila- 
tion of one race by another. They 
have drifted away from righteous- 
ness into an effort to make wrong 
seem right. While we must hold 
the Negroes responsible for follow- 
ing these ignorant theorists, we 
should not charge to their account 
the origination of this nonsense 
with which they have confused 
thoughtless people” (/bid.). 


A second example of dogmatic il- 
logicality and woeful lack of facts 
is from the pen of Dr. Mays, author 
of The Negro’s God and a Professor 
of Religion who should know better 
since he presumes to speak with 
authority. In the Journal of Negro 
Education (June, 1939), under the 
title “The American Negro and the 
Christian Religion,” he states: 


“When one speaks of the Chris- 
tian religion, it is almost impossi- 
ble not to confuse it with the organ- 
ized Church. . . . Certainly it is diffi- 
cult not to confuse the two when the 
Church, the only institution in the 
world that exists for the sole pur- 
pose of carrying forward the work 
of the Crucified Christ, has nour- 
ished and blessed all the major 
wars of history. Both Catholics and 
Protestants blessed the World War. 
It is more than difficult to separate 
the Catholic Church and the Chris- 
tian religion since it exists on the 
authority of the hierarchy and since 
the Pope speaks with authority for 
Catholics throughout the world. 
One must sympathize with a stu- 
dent who is confused when one’s at- 
tention is called to the fact that the 
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Roman Church has approved un- 
conditionally Franco and every- 
thing he has done in Spain” (p. 
530). 


Regardless of the difficulties of 
the situation, both within and with- 
out the race, the Catholic Church 
must accept the challenge of athe- 
istic Communism on the color ques- 
tion. The American way is to do 
things in a hurry. The Communist 
way is to do things by force if need 
be. Both are at variance with the 
Catholic way which, being moral 
and working through individual 
consciences, can only enunciate 
principles and sanction them with 
a moral obligation. The Church 
can say what Catholics “ought” to 
do, but it cannot force them by phy- 
sical necessity. After all, the limi- 
tations of religion must be recog- 
nized and the restrictions on the au- 
thority of the Church must be ad- 
mitted. Religion is only one of 
the many influences affecting the 
conduct of men and the Church has 
only a spiritual power. But local 
authorities can enforce the univer- 
sal teaching of the Church with pru- 
dent pressures. While in the 
United States as regards the race is- 
sue this is not an easy task or one 
lightly to be assumed by messianic 
meddlers, if there were a little more 
emphasis placed upon the duties of 
white Catholics towards the Ne- 
groes, as there is now on the duties 
of Catholics towards the Jews, the 
“new” Negro would not be so easily 
scandalized into a_ rejection of 
Christianity. 

If today the old Negro’s God is 
being displaced by the new Negro’s 
gods, is it not, perhaps, because the 
God of Negroes and every other race 
has again been betrayed for thirty 
pieces of silver? 











LET’S GO TO CONFESSION 


By DorotHy FREMONT GRANT 


OT long ago a tender, new con- 

vert said to me: “I get so tired 
of my confessions. I wish I could 
make them interesting for the 
priest; but I’m always saying the 
same old things, ‘lack of charity and 
impatience.’ ” 

I think what really troubled this 
convert was that she found herself 
all too quickly reaching the stage of 
“streamline” confessions which she 
has so often scorned as patently 
careless and incomplete. “They 
couldn’t possibly tell all in the sec- 
ond they are in the box,” is the way 
she has expressed it. 

Now this is exactly what I had 
been thinking about my little nine 
year old Betty, who received her 
First Communion two years ago 
and since then has gone as regularly 
and willingly to confession as she 
has to Communion. 

Last time we went to confession 
together I noticed with amazement, 
that hardly had I moved up to her 
vacated place in the line outside the 
box, than she, herself, was out, pink 
and beaming, with her hands 
peaked and eyes twinkling. She 
sallied forth down the main aisle of 
the church, with an agility of hip 
action which I trust will be di- 
minished by adolescent sophistica- 
tion. I am not sure that I was in 
the box any longer than she was; 
but when I came out she was stand- 
ing in the doorway of the church. 
As I passed her she whispered audi- 
bly, “Make it snappy, mummy. 
How many Hail Mary’s did you 
get?” 





Having just, as I said, left the 
confessional, I didn’t stop to choke 
her, but went on my penitential 
way. 

Walking home together, Betty re- 
peated her question. 

“Not that it’s any of your busi- 
ness,” I replied, trying to put over 
a point of etiquette with a drop of 
humor, “I had exactly fifty-seven 
and a half!” 

Instead of getting the point of 
this, Betty looked at me with wide 
open eyes: “Whew!” she _ ex- 
claimed, “I only got two. I guess 
you remembered to tell about the 
spanking you gave me last night.” 

For an instant I was stumped. 
“Don’t you think you deserved it?” 
I asked her. She didn’t choose to 
hear this question, however, and the 
rest of the way home I heard her 
tell me how wonderful she was at 
school, on the playground and in 
the home. I interrupted her once 
to ask, “Did you mention pride in 
your confession?” but she didn’t 
hear that either. 

It seemed to me I had a problem 
on my hands. How teach my child 
humility; how teach her to see and 
admit her shortcomings? 

When Betty first began “going to 
confession” I tried to impress upon 
her that what she had to say in the 
box was for God’s ear alone; she 
was never to discuss her confes- 
sions, and never to question others 
about theirs. Apparently this sank 
in, so far, in fact, that I found as 
time went on Betty didn’t even 
“fess-up” to her mother and I be- 
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gan to wonder, considering her ex- 
alted opinion of herself, how much 
she told God. Fortunately, for the 
healthy exercise of her conscience, 
I missed my calling by not entering 
the secret service. It is very seldom 
that the young lady “gets away” 
with anything. It may be a week, 
or six, but I usually discover her 
most clever deceptions. I have 
known her to examine closely the 
back of my head for the eyes I used 
to tell her I had there! When I’ve 
discovered her misdemeanors I al- 
ways face her with them, and ask, 
“Did you mention this in your last 
confession?” 

“No,” is the usual reply. 

“Why?” 

“Because I was ashamed of it.” 

“But that’s just the point of going 
to confession,” I remind her, “You 
should be ashamed, so ashamed 
that you’ll never do the same thing 
again.” 

“But if I forget it’s all right, isn’t 
it?” Betty asks me then. 

“But you have an_ excellent 
memory,” I remind her, “if I tell 
you I'll give you five cents you 
never give me a chance to forget.” 

“Mummy,” Betty will then begin 
in an explanatory (and apparently 
reasonable way), “if you find out 
all the things I do I don’t need to 
tell you, and God knows more than 
you do. He really does mummy; 
don’t say I’m being impertinent, so 
why do I have to tell Him what He 
knows?” 

“Old, grown-up people ask that 
Same question even when they are 
ninety instead of nine as you are,” 
I tell Betty, then, and wonder what 
I had better do to give Betty the 
right attitude toward confession. 
“But God wants us to admit our 
faults to Him, because when we 
confess and are sorry, really sorry, 
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we will really try not to do the 
same things again.” 

I might just as well talk to a tree. 

So as we walked home together 
on the particular Saturday after- 
noon in question, I decided that I 
would say nothing then, but that 
the following Saturday, before we 
went down to the church, I would 
help Betty in the examination of 
conscience and make sure that she 
would “tell all.” 

Little did I guess how this plan 
would work out. 

The following week was a normal 
week at our house. 

On Sunday, after an early Mass 
and Holy Communion Betty re-dis- 
covered the fascination of her scis- 
sors. She trimmed the edge of the 
hem of her dress, sliced into the 
borders of two face cloths hanging 
in the bathroom, the ones belonging 
to her father and me; she spared 
her own. She trimmed the thick 
coat of one of our big dggs, giving 
the animal a beautiful Washboard 
effect down his back; and cut the 
ball fringe from one of her window 
curtains. I discovered her trying to 
play marbles with the balls. No, of 
course, I didn’t spank her. Betty 
has to be naughty to get a spank- 
ing; and besides a better oppor- 
tunity for punishment was offered. 
She spent the rest of the day mend- 
ing face cloths and her dress, and 
picking up (hair by hair) the dog’s 
hair from her rug. Then she went 
to bed without hearing Jack Benny! 

Monday morning: 

“I’m really going to be good to- 
day,” she said, flinging her arms 
around me while I was still in bed 
and more than half asleep. As she 
did so, she knocked over a bottle 
of headache cologne. Out came the 
glass stopper followed by a rush of 
the scented liquid which swamped 
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the table top, smelling up THE 
CATHOLIC WorLp and America, and 
making Leonard Feeney’s Fish on 
Friday look like wash on Monday. 

“Get a rag,” I cried, “get a rag 
and wipe it up. Don’t stand there 
like a goop.” 

Tears from Betty. Cries from 
me. “What a way to start the day,” 
from father. Drip-drip, pitter-pat- 
ter splashed the cologne on the 
floor. Finally, after enough time 
had seemingly elapsed to manufac- 
ture a whole bolt of rags, Betty re- 
turned to the bedside table with one 
sheet of pale blue toilet paper to 
mop up the deluge. 

“I can’t find the rag,” she ex- 
plained, petulantly. 

“Oh, scat,” I said in disgust, 
jumping out of bed and finding the 
rag in its usual place. 

“I wanted to start the day being 
good,” wailed Betty, “and you won't 
let me.” 

Having thus established a justi- 
fication for being bad all day the 
child was a saint—or almost so. 
This was feminine contrariness I 
suppose, or did I fail to recognize 
and show appreciation for true re- 
pentance? 

Tuesday was uneventful if I 
choose to overlook the fact that 
having borrowed the electric iron 
to press her doll’s clothes and hair 
ribbons, Betty forgot to turn it off. 
Result: the iron burned through the 
ironing board and fell with a siz- 
zling bang to the floor. The crash, 
just in the nick of time, attracted 
my attention to this little incident. 

Wednesday. A complaint from 


the school informed me that Betty 
had been arriving five minutes late 
for two weeks. 
“What explanation has she given 
you?” I asked the Reverend Mother. 
“She tells me that you have for- 





bidden her to walk fast to school.” 

“I have forbidden her to run,” | 
replied, “but for six years I’ve told 
her to hurry up.” 

“Betty says you have told her not 
to hurry after eating because of her 
weak heart. Now, if she has any 
trouble with her heart... .” 

“Heart!” I cried, “not one of us, 
thank God, has heart trouble.” 

When questioned after school, 
Betty had nothing to say. 

A garrulous child is Betty, yet she 
can down any opponent with the 
most deadly and protracted silence 
when it suits her purpose, or pleas- 
ure. 

“While you’re figuring out how to 
get out of this one,” I told her, “just 
take this note back to school and 
give it to Reverend Mother. And 
you are to tell her you lied, lied for 
two weeks, and if you happen to 
be sorry, you may tell her that, too. 
It would be a good idea.” Betty be- 
gan to weep. “And Mother will 
have a reply to this note, so bring 
back her answer.” 

The note merely said: “Betty has 
been sent to see you to apologize. 
Please send this back with your 
initials so I will know she has 
obeyed me.” 

Betty went off in tears of humilia- 
tion. I spent the next half hour 
praying she would cross all the 
streets safely. 

Thursday. Ah! What a day was 
Thursday! 

All went well until, home from 
school in the afternoon, Betty 
drifted into the studio munching an 
apple. Her father was working on 
a water color. Now water color 
painting (transparent color) has to 
go swiftly and surely without hesi- 
tation or interruption; and like 

writing, a picture seldom turns out 
to be a piece of work which satis- 


























fies the artist. Betty has been told 
not to bother her father when he is 
working. But of course, Betty be- 
ing Betty, would think even if she 
sat in his lap, it couldn’t possibly 
be that she would bother him. 

I knew Betty was there, at his 
elbow. But I am not going to be 
the only one to say constantly, “No! 
Srop! Don’t!” I figured this in- 
yasion was on father’s territory and 
he could oust the invader. But he 
was cordial to her—a very sure sign 
that the painting was going well. 
This would be one he would exhibit. 
A scene in autumn colors; he was 
just washing in the shadows. 

“Why don’t you make more yel- 
low leaves?” I heard Betty ask. 

“Because I didn’t see more yellow 
leaves,” replied her father. “If you 
want yellow leaves,” he went on, 
“why don’t you paint a picture to 
suit yourself?” 

“Oh, Daddy,” said Betty, “I can’t 
paint as well as you can,” she ad- 
mitted generously. 

I heard her father wash out his 
brush in the earthenware jug and 
lay it down. Just then the door- 
bell rang. 

“I can go,” he called to me, and 
as he left the studio he said to 
Betty, “don’t touch anything.” 

Betty was then alone with the 
picture, the wet brush, and the open 
paint box of luscious, wet colors. 

Um-hum. You've guessed it. SHE 
put in yellow leaves. Gobs of yel- 
low in seconds of time. 

I’ve never heard father roar be- 
fore: I hope I never will again. 

My heart sank as I realized the 
little imp had ruined a new and 
successful painting. Poor father. 

Betty, at nine, is very strong. Al- 
most too much of a job for me to 
spank. 

Father, in the flash of an eye, 
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ripped off his belt and began laying 
it on his child with resounding 
whacks. Betty screamed. 

Crushed as I was with the tragedy 
that had befallen Bob’s picture, and 
furious as I was with Betty, still I 
could not repress the plea, “Bob! 
Please that’s enough!” 

Betty heard me and screamed 
louder. 

Released at last she came to me 
for sympathy. 

But by then the heat waves of 
Bob’s temper had floated upstairs 
to me. “Get to your room,” I or- 
dered, “get out of my sight. I have 
no use for you.” Poor Betty. 

Then, womanlike, I cried tears 
over the ruined painting. Bob, dis- 
gusted with Betty, with himself, 
and life in general, pulled the hat 
trick and banged the big front door 
on his way out. 

He came home for dinner, though. 

Friday witnessed the calm after 
the storm. All was forgiven, all 
was love and kisses—until dinner 
time. Then Betty began her weekly 
antics over fish. 

“If you make a face,” I warned 
her as she took the first mouthful, 
“you'll take all your meals in your 
room tomorrow.” Betty looked 
wounded. “We have fish on Fri- 
day,” I went on, “and you eat fish 
on Friday—with a smile.” 

I didn’t know until after I had 
slapped her, that she wasn’t stick- 
ing her tongue out at me; she was 
just pushing a large fish bone out 
of her mouth. That, of course, was 
why Betty slapped back. Then the 
fat, the fish and Betty were in the 
fire. After the spanking I gave her 
this time, I was a wreck. Temper 
has a bad effect on the heart and 
the digestion. 

So passed five days of bringing 
up Betty. 
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Saturday morning was a rainy, 
dull day. I called Betty to my sit- 
ting room. “Bring in your doll’s 
sewing,” I invited, “and keep me 
company while I darn Daddy’s old 
socks.” 

“We'll be going to confession this 
afternoon,” I reminded her as we 
settled to our work, “let’s go over 
what you will have to say. I want 
to be sure you will leave nothing 
out.” 

“Are you going to tell me your 
confession, too?” she asked. 

“Don’t be silly,” I said, stifly. “I 
don’t need any help, but I just don’t 
believe you say all you should. Of 
course, if you really forget things 
then those sins are forgiven you,” 
I went on to explain, “but you must 
be very sure you don’t do any make- 
believe forgetting.” 

“Tll be sure to tell the priest 
everything,” Betty pleaded, “but I 
don’t want to tell you.” 

I had a darning needle in my 
mouth and didn’t answer her. 

“You know everything anyway,” 
she said with finality, “but the 
priest doesn’t.” 

“You’re right about that,” I said, 
jabbing the needle into a sock, “but 
you don’t tell the priest, you know. 
You tell God. The priest is just 
like a telephone between you and 
God. God knows all you’ve done, 
but part of your punishment is 
saying it out loud.” 

“I always whisper,” said Betty as 
a mere aside, “Do you think this 
red button will look right sewed 
with white thread?” 

I nodded. 

“Have you taken any sugar this 
week?” I asked her. 

Her eyes answered for her. 
“Why?” I asked. “Aren’t you 


ashamed to keep on confessing that 
you steal?” 
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“I mostly forget,” said Betty, 
“and anyway this time it was all 
right.” 

“All right?” I asked. “Betty, it’s 
never all right to steal. Why did 
you do it?” 

“I don’t want to tell you,” she re- 
plied, squirming uncomfortably on 
her little chair. “You will say | 
am rude.” 

“We're having a frank talk now,” 
Iassured her. “You shouldn’t mind 
talking frankly with your mother.” 

“Well,” Betty began, looking at 
me quizzically, “I took the sugar 
because I was mad at you. You 
made me mad. When I spilled that 
perfume you called me a goop. I 
didn’t mean to spill it, it spilled by 
itself. I was trying to be good and 
you made me mad.” 

“You were careless,” I told her, 
squinting as I tried to thread a 
needle. But Betty was right. I had 
been mean and impatient. Of 
course she didn’t knock the bottle 
over deliberately. This I would 
have to chalk up for my own con- 
fession; impatience, and “the occa- 
sion of another’s sin.” Dear me. 

“But it was a sin to steal just the 
same, Betty,” I told her, “and you 
must mention it, if you are sorry. 
Are you?” 

“Are you sorry you called me a 
*‘goop’?” she asked me in return. 

“Yes, I am, dear, very, very sorry. 
Pll try not to do that again.” 

“Then I’m sorry, too,” said Betty. 

I was beginning to feel this little 
session for the sake of Betty’s con- 
science was going to turn into a 
cross-examination of my own. 

“You mustn’t forget that lie about 
the heart trouble,” I went on. 
“That’s two things, stealing and 
lying.” 

“I’m sorry about that,” Betty ad- 
mitted sincerely, “but why won't 

















you let me leave early enough for 
school so that I can play before the 
bell rings?” 

Why, indeed? Because she would 
take many more tumbles and skin 
her shins and soil her clothes. Be- 
cause, hating boys as she does, she 
is a fertile target for their teasing. 
They pull off her hat and stamp it 
in the dust, roll her over in the dirt 
and many other purely boy-tease- 
girl stunts all of which make mend- 
ing and cleaning for me to do. I 
was about to remind her of these 
things, when a voice said to me: 
“The real reason is because you're 
too selfish to give up more time 
than you do to mending and clean- 
ing and bandaging skinned shins. 
Betty is a child. She wants to play. 
Your job is to see that she has 
plenty of play.” Chalk up another 
for me, selfishness, neglecting my 
duties. 

“I guess I have been selfish about 
that,” I told her, “but even so, 
Betty, that doesn’t make it right for 
you to lie.” 

“You’re not selfish, mummy, you 
are not selfish, don’t say so.” 

It is a constant source of wonder 
to me that children have such 
boundless love for those who hold 
the rod of discipline over their 
little heads. Much is written and 
sung about mother’s love . . . what 
about the love of a child for its 
mother? 

“Of course,” I went on, trying to 
Stay with the course I had char- 
tered, “there’s Daddy’s ruined pic- 
ture.” 

“I won’t forget that,” Betty said 
simply. I knew she wouldn’t. 

“That was destruction,” I re- 
minded her, “and a very serious 
sin. You can never make restitu- 
tion for that.” 

“What’s that?” she asked. 
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“Giving back something you've 
stolen or spoiled,” I replied. 

“Well, I could give him a pic- 
ture,” Betty said thoughtfully. She 
laid aside her sewing. “I could give 
him that ‘holy card’ I like best, the 
one of the Blessed Mother.” 

“I don’t think that would be 
wise,” I suggested. “Daddy doesn’t 
want that, he wants his own paint- 
ing that you spoiled.” 

“I think the one of the Blessed 
Mother is much better,” said Betty. 

We were both silent for a mo- 
ment, listening to the rain beating 
against the windowpane. 

“Don’t forget the Friday fish 
business,” I reminded Betty as a 
conclusion to the summary. 

“T didn’t do anything about that,” 
said Betty defiantly. “I didn’t even 
make a face. I had a bone in my 
mouth. You hit me.” And so I 
did, in temper. 

“But you likewise slapped your 
mother,” I reminded Betty. “That 
was wrong.” 

Under the circumstances I 
wouldn’t have been surprised if she 
had asked why. 

“I thought you were making a 
face,” I resumed, “you’ve done it 
over and over again. This time the 
bad habit caught up with you.” 

This wasn’t meant for Betty. I 
was trying to justify myself. But 
there is no justification for sin and 
injustice. 

As a result of my efforts to help 
Betty examine her conscience I dis- 
covered that her little confession 
for the week could be made in one 
streamline minute; whereas mine 
would be longer than usual. I re- 
flected that Betty is only a child 
who is “going to be good today” 
provided the inconsistencies and 
complexities of my adult behavior 
make this possible. 




























A POET OF THE CHURCH 


By PHILIp JOHN 


N the October, 1895, issue of THE 
CATHOLIC WorLpD there appeared 

a short poem by a young and un- 
known Englishman. True, a book 
of poems by the same young Eng- 
lishman had been published two 
years earlier, and competent judges 
had hailed his ode “The Hound of 
Heaven” as one of the finest in the 
language, but except to a small cir- 
cle of fellow-poets and admirers in 
England, he was unknown. It is 


pleasing to think that, while most 


of the English editors were hesitat- 
ing, THE CATHOLIC WORLD gave a 
ready welcome to Francis Thomp- 
son. 

Thompson was born in 1859 at 
Preston in Lancashire, the second 
child of Doctor Charles Thompson. 
From early years he was quiet and 
imaginative, much given to reading 
and to solitude, and showing even 
then signs of the innate tenderness 
which makes so lovely many of his 
poems. In an essay “The Fourth 
Order of Humanity,” he confesses 
that, unlike most boys, he never 
could, regard with disdain the dolls 
with which his two sisters played. 
Rather did he envy them their 
mock-maternal joys, and contrive 
“by eloquence and fine diplomacy” 
to obtain from them loans of their 
precious “babies.” But then the 

1 Eprromtman. Nore: For the benefit of our 


present-day readers we are reprinting the 
poem at the end of this article. 


embryo poet showed through the 
gentle boy. He dramatized them 
and fell in love with them. Nam- 
ing them after the heroines of 
Shakespeare, he paid homage to 
their beauty. For one, indeed, he 
deserted even Shakespeare and de- 
manded to know who was the love- 
liest lady in the world. His mother 
told him “the Empress of the 
French” and so he named the doll 
Eugénie. In after years he con- 
fessed that he could not hear that 
name mentioned “but the Past 
touches me with a rigid agglomera- 
tion of small china fingers.” 

After attending a _ preparatory 
school staffed by nuns, he was sent 
in 1870 to Ushaw College in Coun- 
ty Durham in the hope that he 
would one day become a priest. 
There his almost morbidly sensitive 
nature made him shrink in terror 
from the ragging of his school-fel- 
lows. It seems evident that Fran- 
cis, a shy and awkward newcomer, 
was made the butt for their heavy- 
handed jests. An ordinary man re- 
calls such experiences of his school- 
days with a tolerant smile—almost 
with pride—but Thompson never 
did. Even thirty years after, he 
could not bear to think of the little 
torments he then suffered without 
a renewal of the resentful misery 
that attended them. 

In 1877 came the disappointment 
that many of his friends believed 
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was the constant sorrow of his life. 
The president of the seminary re- 
ported to Doctor Thompson that his 
son was not suited for the priest- 
hood. A strong nervous timidity 
and a natural indolence were two of 
the reasons given for the rejection, 
and so the “spoiled priest” came 
home, already sunk in the evasive 
silence that marked him. 

His father then decided that 
Frank should follow him in his pro- 
fession and sent the young man of 
nineteen to Owens College in Man- 
chester. Francis, whose sole am- 
bition was to be a writer, loathed 
his medical studies, but such was 
his reserve that he could not bring 
himself to tell his father sc. In- 
stead of attending lectures, he pored 
over the works of Sir Thomas 
Browne, Crashaw and Cowley, in 
Manchester’s public libraries or, 
when he could afford it, went to 
watch the cricket at the Old Traf- 
ford ground. To the end of his 
days, Thompson was an ardent 
cricket enthusiast. This man, in 
later years nearly consumed with 
the fires of mysticism, of poetry 
and of science, yet found time to 
study avidly all the reports of 
county cricket, and even proposed 
—quite seriously !—writing his me- 
moirs as a connoisseur of the game. 

His mother gave him a present in 
1879—surely the most fateful pres- 
ent he ever received. It was a copy 
of Confessions of an English 
Opium-eater. This book made a 
tremendous impression upon young 
Thompson (he referred to its au- 
thor as “my very own De Quincey”) 
and probably led him to the solace 
of that drug when stricken with a 
hervous malady in the same year. 
All his life, he suffered from ill- 
health. 


Months lectures 


of dodging 
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brought their expected result when 
Thompson took his first medical 
examinations in 1880. Two more 
years of pretended study followed 
and he failed again. His patient fa- 
ther then sent him to Glasgow for 
a final attempt on the profession. 
For the third time he failed and re- 
turned home to his books and his 
occasional doses of opium, as silent 
and aloof as ever. 

His family were not slow to notice 
the effects of the drug, but they mis- 
took the cause of his flushed face 
and dazed manner. They blamed 
alcohol. Dr. Thompson taxed him 
with indulging in drinking and was 
perplexed by Frank’s emphatic 
denials, The tension between them 
grew and in November, 1885, Fran- 
cis, with a volume of Aeschylus in 
one pocket and a volume of Blake in 
another, left home for London. 

There for over two years this 
painfully timid young man suffered 
dreadful degradations. From as- 
sistant to a book-seller, he descend- 
ed by most uneasy stages through 
selling papers, cab-calling and boot- 
blacking, to peddling matches in the 
gutter. Many times he starved; 
many times crouched sleepless on 
the Embankment of the Thames or 
underneath some railway arch 
when lacking the couple of coppers 
necessary for a bed in a doss-house. 

Shocking though his bodily trials 
were, his mental trials were yet 
more terrible. Brought up in a gen- 
tle home; taught by nuns, then in a 
seminary for priests, he was sud- 
denly thrust to wander homeless in 
the sinks of London and among the 
city’s human beasts. Is it any 
wonder that when he could save a 
few coppers he spent them upon 
opium-——the only thing that brought 
him a few hours of bodily and men- 
tal relief? 
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Beset on every side by congre- 
gated evil, walking daily, yes, and 
nightly, with misery and despair, 
yet he kept his faith in God and his 
child-like innocence. Consider this 
fragment of autobiography written 
out of almost unbearable knowl- 
edge; unquenchable faith crying 
out from the gutter. 


“O world invisible, we view thee, 
O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know 

thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 


“Does the fish soar to find the 
ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air,— 
That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumour of thee 
there? 


“Not where the wheeling systems 
darken, 

And our 
soars !— 

The drift of pinions, would we 
hearken, 

Beats at our own clay-shuttered 
doors. 


benumbed conceiving 


“The angels keep their ancient 
places ;— 

Turn but a stone and start a wing! 

"Tis ye, ‘tis your estrangéd faces, 

That miss the many-splendoured 


thing. 


“But (when so sad thou canst not 
sadder) 
Cry;—and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s 
ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Char- 
ing Cross. 


“Yea, in the night, my Soul, my 
daughter, 
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Cry,—clinging Heaven by the 
hems; 

And lo, Christ walking on the 
water 


Not of Gennesareth, but Thames! 


About February, 1887, a present 
of a few shillings from an unknown 
benefactor gave him a little breath- 
ing space from his floodtide of dis- 
asters. He pieced together an essay 
written in earlier days, “Paganism 
Old and New” and one or two 
verses. These he sent to Wilfrid 
Meynell, the overworked editor of 
the magazine Merry England, ask- 
ing him, with characteristic pessi- 
mism, to address his rejection care 
of the Charing Cross Post Office. 
With his sole remaining halfpenny 
he bought two boxes of matches 
and, taking up his stand in the gut- 
ter, began again his struggle for a 
living. 

The harassed editor pushed the 
grubby manuscripts into a pigeon- 
hole and forgot them for a while. 
A few months later he rescued 
them, and immediately recognized 
their worth. He tried to trace the 
homeless Thompson and finally de- 
cided to publish the verses entitled 
“The Passion of Mary.” They ap- 
peared in the April, 1888, issue. 

On April 14th he received a letter 
from Thompson who presumably 
saw his first printed work while in 
a public library, his customary 
refuge. A meeting was arranged 
and in this manner one of the great 
English poets emerged from the ob- 
security of the streets: 


“ .. . the door opened, and 2 


strange hand was thrust in. The 
door closed, but Thompson had 
not entered. Again it opened, again 
it shut. At the third attempt a waif 
of a man came in. No such figure 
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had been looked for; more ragged 
and unkempt than the average beg- 
gar, with no shirt beneath his coat 
and bare feet in broken shoes. ...” 


Meynell and his wife Alice, filled 
with compassion, decided upon an 
attempt to rescue Thompson from 
the streets. To their surprise, he 
proved unwilling to be rescued. He 
was by turns indifferent and eva- 
sive, and it was some time before 
the rescuers learned the main rea- 
son for his reluctance. 

One of the very few persons to 
show kindness to the destitute 
Thompson was a woman of the 
streets. At her hands he received a 
saint-like courtesy which he repaid 
with the love and confidence of a 
child. In the history of literature 
there is no friendship more poign- 
ant than that of those two outcasts, 
and its severing is memorable be- 


cause of the unquestioning sacrifice 


of the girl. Learning of his new 
friends she urged him to go to them, 
and adding, “They will not under- 
stand our friendship,” left him sud- 
denly and without trace. 

Refusing the proffered help of the 
Meynells, for months he searched 
vainly for her in her accustomed 
places, and later repaid her mortal 
kindness by enshrining her in im- 
mortal verses. 


“... Then there came past 

A child; like thee, a spring flower; 
but a flower 

Fallen from the budded coronal of 
Spring, 

And through the city-streets blown 
withering. 

She passed,—O brave, sad loving- 
est, tender thing! 

And of her own scant pittance did 
she give, 

That I might eat and live: 
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Then fled, a swift and trackless 
fugitive.” 


Realizing at length that she had 
gone from him “a swift and track- 
less fugitive’ indeed, Thompson 
suffered the kindly Meynells to 
place him in a private hospital. So 
badly had the streets dealt with him 
that, at first, the doctors despaired 
of his life, but he recovered, and 
was sent, convalescent, to the Pre- 
monstratensian Priory at Storring- 
ton in Sussex. There, after a most 
bitter mental and physical struggle, 
he mastered the opium habit, and 
there he wrote his first poem of any 
significance, “The Ode to the Set- 
ting Sun.” 

Some people have looked upon 
Thompson as a mental weakling 
dosing himself with opium merely 
to luxuriate in opulent dreams and 
imaginings. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth His first con- 
sent to opium, and his final flight to 
it a short while before his death, 
were dictated by a lamentably weak 
body. Opium, though it took 
devil’s toll of him, certainly pro- 
longed his life; indeed, one of his 
very few references to the drug is 
“Opium, the saving of my life.” 

As if the drug had dammed the 
flow of his poetry, no sooner was 
the habit broken than he began to 
disburden himself of his songs. Let 
that be remembered. Opium nearly 
anesthetized the poet in Thompson; 
in no way did it inspire or color his 
work. It served merely to hold in 
its masterful grip the nerves of a 
pitifully shattered body, and to 
make him, during his outcast days, 
indifferent in some measure to the 
miseries of the streets. 

Then came the fruitful years 
when his poems followed one an- 
other like sunset and sunrise. As a 
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man, life dealt sadly with Thomp- 
son, but as a poet, he fared better 
than most. Although the attacks 
of the critics on his poetry were 
many and often violent, yet the in- 
stant judgment of his peers pro- 
claimed him a true poet. A poet’s 
poet he certainly was, both in the 
ordinary sense of the term and also 
in that rare sense of being a parent 
in the poetic order. Within thirty 
years of his death, poet sons and 
daughters have risen in his line. A 
poet so fecund has a sure grasp on 
immortality. 

His health began to be noticeably 
troublesome about 1892 and in that 
year Wilfrid Meynell sent him to 
Pantasaph in North Wales for the 
benefit of the mountain air. There 
he met Maggie Bryan, the village 
girl for whom he permitted himself 
a timid, unspoken fancy, and who 
provided the material for his poetic 
sequence, “A Narrow Vessel.” 

Although Thompson was a dog- 
gedly reserved man and insignifi- 
cant in appearance, yet to this day 
some of the villagers remember him 
walking the neighboring hills and 
worshiping in the little church by 
the Capuchin Monastery. 

It was in Pantasaph a few 
months ago that I had a long talk 
with Thompson’s sister, Mother 
Austin of the Presentation Convent 
in Manchester. Mother Austin does 
not resemble Francis in looks or in 
temperament. She is an alert, smil- 
ing woman; no dreamer, but well 
aware of the world in which she 
lives. 

Watching her quick movements, 
and listening to her eager speech, I 
found it hard to believe that she is 
a sister of that frail, aloof singer of 
the nineties. 

Thompson went back to London 
in 1896, and hardly had he returned 
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when his poetry deserted him. He 
took to journalism and book re- 
viewing. Under Mr. Lewis Hind in 
the Academy and Mr. Vernon Ren- 
dall in the Athenaeum the mystic 
poet, the man of visions, the singer 
of themes too high for any but the 
finest intellects, worked like hun- 
dreds of other journalists for his 
daily bread. 

His prose has been described as 
“heroic.” Close-woven and vigor- 
ous, richly colored and melodious, it 
is completely free from the obscuri- 
ties that make some of his poems 
so difficult. Few prose writers have 
such a sweet inevitability in words; 
it can well be believed (as Mr. 
Whitten [“John o’ London” | testi- 
fied) that the proofreaders for the 
Academy often exclaimed aloud on 
his splendid handling of a subject 
demanding the best literary knowl- 
edge and insight. 

A short while before his death, 
the fire of poetry was rekindled in 
him, but before he had time to 
nurse it into steady flame, death 
was upon him. Consumption—that 
strangler of genius—completed the 
work that a naturally weak body 
and the trials of his outcast days 
had begun. 

He died at dawn on November 13, 
1907, at the London Hospital of St. 
John and St. Elizabeth—the hour 
foretold in his “Dream Tryst.” 


“The breaths of kissing night and 
day 

Were mingled in the eastern 
heaven: 

Throbbing with unheard meiody 

Shook Lyra all its  star-chord 
seven; 

When the dusk shrunk cold, and 
light trod shy, 

And dawn’s 

troubled grey; 


grey eyes were 
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And souls went palely up the sky, 
And mine to Lucidé.” 


No words fit this aloof “moth of 
a man” better than those written 
shortly after Thompson’s death by 
Wilfrid Meynell, his Good Samari- 
ian and the husband of the poet 
who was his beloved Mistress of 
Vision: 
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“Devoted friends lament him, no 
less for himself than for his sing- 
ing. But let none be named the 
benefactor of him who gave to all 
more than any could give to him. 
He made all men his debtors, leav- 
ing to those who loved him the 
memory of his personality, and to 
English poetry an _ imperishable 
name.” 





REJECTED LOVERS‘ 


By FRANcIS THOMPSON 


Poeta.— 


HAVE loved women—they have paid my pains! 


I have loved Nature—rather clasp the sea! 
I have loved children—look not there for gains: 
I have loved much, but I have loved not Thee. 
And yet when all these loves were loved and proved, 
None have loved me, but Thou, divine Unloved! 


Christus.—“Thou ask’st; I ask, and have not at thy hand. 
All ways hast sought, and hast thou found no ways? 
Ah child! and dost thou yet not understand, 
And in thine own, beholdest not My case? 
O little love! does no man pity thee?— 
Lo, it is writ, that none has pity on Me!” 


Creccas Cottage, Pantasaph, Holywell, N. Wales. 


1 Reprinted from Tue CarHoric Wortp, October, 1895. 





THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF GERMANY‘ 
By A. F. Kovacs 


HEN last September Poland 

was overrun by the German 
army the world learned the mean- 
ing of Blitzkrieg. The lesson was 
driven home to the amazed onlook- 
ers quickly, thoroughly, and in 
some instances with studied cruelty. 
The handing over of the eastern 
half of Poland to arch-executioner 
Stalin sent a shiver through civi- 
lized mankind and the cross on 
which the body of Poland was 
nailed cast a long shadow over the 
small countries in Europe. In the 
north and southeast of Europe 
Blitzkrieg became a nightmare and 
Allied promises a joke. This situ- 
ation has not changed a bit since. 
The fate of Finland, Norway, Hol- 
land and Belgium, but particularly 
the situation in Denmark, will con- 
vince the remainder of the small 
neutrals in Europe that it is better 
to undergo Gleichschaltung than to 
die as democrats. 

The Allies cannot steal Germany’s 
thunder as the Norwegian and 
Netherlands campaign has shown 
so far. They have traditions which 
are wholly different from the spirit 
that animates the German army. 
With the latter “total war” and war 
of lightning-like movements are 
ideas going back to the times of 
Clausewitz and the elder Moltke. 
The entire German general staff 
was steeped in these doctrines by 

1 Eprroatat Nore: This article was originally 
written before the great German invasion in 
the West; revision has been made in the light 
of these developments as time allowed, but 
it is impossible to consider any event later 
than of May 14th. Dr. Kovacs’ basic argu- 


ments remain of value, nevertheless, and we 
are therefore presenting it to our readers. 


their great educator Schlieffen. 
After the war the other great edu- 
cator, General Seeckt, made high 
mobility the heart and soul of the 
training of the Reichswehr, includ- 
ing its rank and file. The repub- 
lican Reichswehr has become the 
brains and nerves of the Nazi army 
which has acquired the idea of 
quick-moving total war as its 
esprit de corps. 

Having fully incorporated the ex- 
periences gained in the Polish cam- 
paign the German army today is 
a perfected machine which works 
most efficiently when geared to fast 
movements. This was shown in 


Norway where, as soon as the mo- 


torized columns arrived, the Ger- 
mans carried out rapid thrusts de- 
spite the enormous difficulty of the 
terrain. The use of the machine 
or, in other words, the application 
of the industrial revolution and 
labor saving devices to warfare has 
become the second nature of the 
German army. At the beginning of 
the campaign when the British sent 
troops to Norway as fast as they 
could their action seemed to lack 
the two essential factors of Blitz- 
krieg: rapidity and precision. With 
them haste makes waste and at the 
time of the writing of these lines 
(May 14th) it looks as if their cam- 
paign in the Low Countries would 
become another failure, if not a 
major disaster. 

The enormous potentialities of 
German Blitzkrieg yield important 
economic results, great diplomatic 
prestige and, as it seems, com- 
pletely frustrate the Allied block- 











































ade. From time immemorial Eng- 
land’s deadliest weapon has been 
economic strangulation. It was 
just as spectacularly demonstrated 
in the first World War as Bilitz- 
krieg is in the second. It is now 
the greatest single military tradi- 
tion in Britain which was expound- 
ed before this war by her best mili- 
tary writers like Captain Liddell 
Hart and General Fuller, and the 
general staff accepted it as the 
fundamental principle of British 
strategy. It is a slow but terribly 
efficient mill which grinds the hard- 
est rock to dust. Sea power is its 
life and soul. The Allies have it, 
and the strength of her enemies in 
this respect is Germany’s great 
weakness. It seems, however, that 
Germany does not wish seriously to 
contest this superiority of the Al- 
lies. Submarine losses are few in 
comparison to the enormous dam- 
age caused by German undersea 
craft in 1917-1918. Perhaps the 
submarine is no longer the terror 
of the seas it used to be. Perhaps 
the airplane is a new revolution- 
ary weapon which will soon enable 
Germany to carry out an effective 
counter blockade. All this remains 
to be seen. So far Germany has re- 
lied upon diplomacy as the best 
defense with which to combat the 
Allied blockade. 

But even the best diplomacy re- 
mains sterile unless supported by 
a powerful armed force. Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, the patron 
saint of Nazism, used to say with his 
characteristic “enlightened” cyni- 
cism that even God sides with the 
strongest battalions. Now, since the 
conquest of Norway, the Baltic has 
become a German lake and all the 
important material resources of this 
vast region can be fully utilized to 
Strengthen the Nazi sinews of war. 
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Besides, Russia, despite all her re- 
cent gains made in the Baltic, will 
be completely bottled up and the 
Bolshevik Almighty will have an- 
other reason to side with the 
stronger—air force. A German vic- 
tory in the West will have far-reach- 
ing and immediate diplomatic and 
economic consequences in the Bal- 
kans, too, unless the Allies forestall 
the German danger with surprise 
landings. Distances, however, will 
hamper them just as badly as in 
Scandinavia. Moreover a third fac- 
tor must be taken into considera- 
tion which has decisive influence in 
the Eastern Mediterranean: Italy. 
The risks in the Near East, which 
is the principal oil reservoir of the 
Allies, are great. 

In this region the war is still 
(May 14th) in the diplomatic stage. 
The threat of Blitzkrieg bolsters 
Germany’s position enormously, 
particularly among eastern peoples 
who know only one argument: bru- 
tal effective force. The Balkan na- 
tions know quite well that a Ger- 
man air fleet could lay their capi- 
tals in ruins in a few hours. The 
devastation of Germany’s many vic- 
tims has demonstrated what syste- 
matic bombardment can do to the 
countryside. The ruthless efficiency 
of Nazi total war can reproduce the 
effects of a Thirty Years’ War, if 
need be, in as many days. The 
need, however, will not arise as 
long as the small neutrals, like pa- 
tient cows, allow themselves to be 
milked by the German economic 
general staff. 

In many other respects the Hit- 
ler-Stalin pact was a master stroke 
and a great turning-point in the his- 
tory of the world. Concerning 
Nazi-Soviet co-operation very little 
positive is known. One thing is 
certain, that Stalin wishes to ex- 
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ploit his neutral position to the full. 
While the Western world devours 
itself, the Communist paradise can 
recover from the appalling results 
of purges, incompetency, and the 
Finnish war. In Russia war is a 
very expensive luxury, peace a 
prime necessity. Russia’s absolute 
need for peace is Germany’s great 
assurance. Perhaps the amount of 
raw material obtainable in the land 
of “nitchevo” and chronic ineffi- 
ciency is negligible. But the scope 
of the Hitler-Stalin pact may prove 
vaster than a mere safeguard 
against economic strangulation. Its 
immediate effect was that Russia, 
completely eliminated from the 
concert of the great powers of 
Europe at Munich, came back with 
fanfares. The Finnish campaign 
mixed quite a few dissonant chords 
in it, but on the whole the Russian 
giant succeeded in saving its face. 
Now Russia is again a factor in 
world diplomacy and one not to be 
underestimated. The longer the 
war lasts the greater will become 
her influence. At the end it might 
be decisive. For the time being her 
role in Germany’s war diplomacy 
is to complete the circle of neutrals 
which is a sort of diplomatic sup- 
plement to the Siegfried line. As 
the Allied armies are unable to 
break through the German West 
Wall, so their blockade is power- 
less to shut Hitler’s east gate of 
Russian neutrality. What the 
Rome-Berlin axis did to the Ital- 
ians, the terrors of Blitzkrieg to the 
Balkans and Scandinavians, the 
Hitler-Stalin pact did to one-sixth 
of the surface of the globe. Not 
only Allied blockade, but the 
famous British principle of the 
European Balance of Power was 
also thoroughly defeated. 

Peace and co-operation with Rus- 
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sia has a great moral effect upon the 
German people. Since the World 
War it has been an axiom in Ger- 
many that a war waged on two 
fronts spells ruin, and now this 
danger has been banished. The de- 
livery of raw materials may be im- 
portant, but still more important is 
the illusion about their coming 
which will help maintain the Ger- 
man will to fight with determina- 
tion and confidence. Dr. Goebbels’ 
propaganda machine is an _ inex- 
haustible supply for such illusions. 

Germany’s gain is still greater if 
we consider that eight years ago, 
during the series of elections which 
were the last convulsions of the 
German Republic and which pre- 
ceded Hitler’s triumph, the Com- 
munists polled over six million 
votes. They are still the most for- 
midable nonconformist element in 
Germany, and while they were 
driven underground by the Nazi ter- 
ror, their numbers may have been 
increased by Socialists, Radicals, 
and other disillusioned people. 
Such an underground Peoples’ 
Front might have been a terrible 
handicap during the war and a new 
“stab in the back” at the end of 
it. Instead, they themselves were 
stabbed in the back by Stalin and 
now no alternative remains for 
them but to serve and do their duty 
in the Nazi ranks. 

Besides, present-day Germany is 
rapidly becoming a greater promise 
for the actual realization of the 
Marxist theory than Russia. There 
is so little difference between the 
two that certain aspects of their 
systems are almost interchangeable. 
The only mark of distinction is that 
National Socialism of the Stalin 
brand is more brutal, inefficient 
and stupid than Hitler’s Bolshe- 
vism. Germans, whether Commu- 
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nists or not, have an utter dislike 
of disorder and inefficiency. When 
German Communists are faced with 
the alternative of choosing between 
the sickle and the hammer, and the 
swastika, they will unquestionably 
prefer the latter because it produces 
real results and gives far superior 
emotional values. The defeat of 
Polish feudalism and of democracy 
in Finland, the crusade against 
Anglo-French capitalism are things 
which stir the proletarian’s soul, 
even though they deny that they 
have one. 


With propaganda it will be diffi- 
cult to undermine German strength. 
Moral preparedness was systemati- 
cally built up during the seven 
years of Nazi rule prior to the out- 
break of this war. The army’s 
morale, though rent by internal 
feuds is now fully restored. Besides, 
the competency of the Reichswehr 
and its staff has never been ques- 
tioned. Excellent military leader- 
ship is paralleled by able civilian 
leadership. The personality of Hit- 
ler is an asset to Germany of which 
her enemies cannot boast. The 
meteoric career of the man, his 
amazing political successes, his dip- 
lomatic and military master strokes 
have made him a symbol of unlim- 
ited resourcefulness and inspiration 
for all Germans. As long as Der 
Fuehrer is at the helm, German 
Communists will cheerfully fight 
the international bankers and im- 
perialists, German Catholics will 
dutifully render unto Caesar what 
is Caesar’s, and all the others will 
resolutely carry on “die Wacht am 
Rhein.” It should not be surpris- 
ing, therefore, if the much her- 
alded Allied propaganda did not 
turn out to be the blare of trumpets 
before which the walls, particu- 
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larly the West Wall, of the Nazi 
Jericho would crumble. 

In the moral field only one great 
danger threatens Germany. This 
is the deep-seated antagonism of 
the American public to the Nazi 
system and the whole-hearted sup- 
port given here to the Allied cause. 
But so far the German government 
has prevented American antago- 
nism from bursting into open hos- 
tilities. The Nazis have learned 
much from the blunders of the 
Kaiser’s diplomacy during the 
World War and distrust of the 
American public in atrocity stories 
has done the rest. Yet the Ameri- 
can government has gone far in 
meeting Allied needs, and public 
opinion on the whole has tacitly 
approved of all these measures 
which open up our unlimited indus- 
trial resources. Soon American air- 
plane factories will be producing 
4,000 machines monthly, of which 
most will be at the disposal of the 
Allies — planes which, no matter 
how long the war lasts, will always 
be the last word in aviation. With 
Allied home production seen reach- 
ing 2,000 a month the German out- 
put will be outdistanced, to say 
nothing about fuel supplies. Even 
if the Nazis strain every nerve 
to step up production they will be 
unable to contend with the com- 
bined resources of the United 
States, the British Empire and the 
French Empire, not counting the 
rest of the neutral world. 

With these factors in mind it 
seems that, presupposing a long 
stalemate, Allied victory is merely 
a matter of time. However, some 
other factors must be taken into 
consideration. Superiority in num- 
bers and in production alone will 
not decide the issue. America may 
send planes but so far she has re- 
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fused to send pilots aside from some 
volunteers. The Allies will have to 
wage the war with their own hu- 
man resources. To force Germany 
to her knees it will be necessary to 
destroy her industrial equipment 
and communication lines and to 
carry the terror of incessant aerial 
bombardment into the very heart 
of the country. This means offen- 
sive in the air which is enormously 
costly and will become increasingly 
so since anti-aircraft technique is 
rapidly improving. At the begin- 
ning of the World War it took 
18,000 shells to bring down one 
airplane. At the beginning of this 
war it took only 500. At the end 
of the Finnish war the price of 
shooting down one Russian bomber 
was only 200 shells. Shells can be 
manufactured by the millions, 
airplanes only by the thousands. 
Furthermore, shells do not con- 
sume gasoline and do not need 
pilots to guide them. 

It will take years for the Allies to 
acquire an overwhelming superior- 
ity in the air even provided they 
can stem the tide of the Nazi inva- 
sion and recover soon enough be- 
fore the German army is ready for 
another blow. The cost of acquir- 
ing such superiority over Germany 
will be staggering and during the 
long years of waste the foundations 
of the Allied economic structure 
might crack, their democracy might 
go overboard, and when totalitari- 
ans will fight totalitarians what will 
the United States intervene to save 
the world for? 

As to Germany, we must not for- 
get that it is not the interest of 
Italy or of Russia or even of Japan 
that the war come to a decisive end. 
The interest of these countries is 
the prolongation of the war and 
herein lies Germany’s principal 
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strength. She will receive enough 
material and diplomatic support 
from these great neutrals to be able 
to keep up the fighting until the 
Allies are left gasping. What more 
phenomenal success for the great 
neutrals than a simultaneous col- 
lapse of the German, French and 
British Empires? 


This war is as much the war of 
the neutrals, the great neutrals, as 
it is that of the belligerents. It in- 
volves not merely questions of 
power but also questions of ide- 
ology. The full defeat of the Allies 
would be a great blow to the prin- 
ciple of democracy. Equally, the 
defeat of Germany would greatly 
weaken the totalitarian ideology. 
Simultaneously the issue of terri- 
torial conservatism and territorial 
expansion are also involved, Ger- 
many representing the expansion- 
ist, the have-not states, who lately 
have become imperial upstarts. Vic- 
tory of the old empires would put 
their new acquisitions in jeopardy. 
Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia created 
as great an international crisis as 
German’s invasion of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. The balance of the Mediter- 
ranean was just as badly shaken in 
the former case as the balance of 
Central Europe was overthrown in 
the latter. Russia’s diplomatic of- 
fensive in the Baltic and her aggres- 
sion in Finland created as much 
antagonism in the civilized world 
as the rape of Poland. Being an 
accessory to the German crime, 
Russia in the democratic world is 
considered as a neutral in form 
but not in essence. She proved 
to be as potential an aggressor 
and archenemy of democratic prin- 
ciples and ideas as Germany. 
Finally, it is needless to list the 
long record of aggression and vio- 













































lence committed by Japan. She has 
established a precarious hold over 
parts of China which she can con- 
solidate and secure only if for years 
the democratic powers devote all 
their attention to fighting Germany. 
Most of the faits accomplis created 
by these totalitarian aggressors 
have not been recognized by the 
three leading democratic powers. 
For Russia, Japan and Italy the 
best guarantee of maintaining their 
acquisitions, their systems of gov- 
ernment nay, of increasing their 
relative influence in the world, is a 
long war which will equally ex- 
haust their chief rival Germany and 
their chief potential antagonists 
Britain and France. 

If, therefore, the American gov- 
ernment should decide to extend 
the scope of aid granted to the Al- 
lies to the extent of sending thou- 
sands of pilots and mechanics to 
England and France besides all 
sorts of material aid, the - result 
might be the formation of a Rome- 
Berlin-Moscow-Tokio axis. It would 
tremendously improve Germany’s 
position and it might extend the 
war to the Mediterranean and the 
Pacific. The great neutrals would 
certainly stop to think twice before 
they would force the issue. But we 
must remember that Japan and 
Russia are not Western nations, and 
the total collapse of our civilization 
would hardly deter them from any- 
thing that would promise them suc- 
cess or save themselves from be- 
ing destroyed. 

The grand coalition of the totali- 
tarians can be used as a bogy-man 
but it might also become a terrible 
reality, just as the bombardment of 
Prague, Paris and London was be- 
fore Munich a mere threat which, 
however, could turn overnight into 
horrible reality like the bombard- 
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ment of Warsaw. Such propaganda 
possibilities can easily be exploited 
to the full by Dr. Goebbels’ ma- 
chine, the efficiency of which has 
been demonstrated many times. 
The Germans invented the legend 
of the stab in the back and now 
they are doing their best to turn the 
legend into bloody reality. 

As a closing remark it might be 
said that the principal strength of 
Germany lies in the fact that the 
world is in a period of revolution- 
ary transition and fundamental 
change. The old system of balanc- 
ing of powers so long maintained in 
Europe is rapidly spreading and 
with the amazingly fast reduction 
of distances which we are witness- 
ing today the world may soon be as 
small as Europe was one hundred 
years ago. Just as the system of 
European Balance of Power pre- 
vented each and every great Euro- 
pean state from conquering the rest 
or establishing even as much as a 
temporary hegemony, so the rapid 
spread and application of this prin- 
ciple over the entire globe may pre- 
vent this war from ending in the 
total collapse of any one side. 

Ideologically, too, the world is 
groping around in a maze of uncer- 
tainties. The old systems have out- 
grown their usefulness or are un- 
able to adjust themselves to the 
rapidly changing world. Capital- 
ism is crumbling, socialism on the 
other hand is in a hopeless con- 
flict with democracy. Collective 
security was a farce, yet its alterna- 
tive, totalitarian war, is too dis- 
tasteful to civilized man. In such 
chaotic times ruthless but shrewd 
leadership can produce much inter- 
national murder and get away with 
it. 

In the final analysis it seems that 
the issue is not so much whether 
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Germany is weak or strong but 
whether mankind will be able to 
work out a new world order. For 
this war is not merely Germany’s 
war or that of the Allies. It may 
have been at the beginning. But as 
we have seen, the odds are so even- 
ly matched, the two belligerent 
groups represent so much that is 
identical with the interests of other 
great powers that the issue will 
soon grow beyond its original Euro- 
pean scope and involve the entire 
globe. The ultimate outcome will 
depend on leadership. The totali- 
tarian states have so far produced 
leaders whose biographies would be 
worthy of the pen of a new Plu- 
tarch. But this modern Plutarch 
though able to write about many 
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interesting lives, would be unable 
to produce another work on paral- 
lel lives comparing totalitarian 
leaders with an equal number of 
democratic ones. The democracies 
seem to be utterly sterile in true 
leadership unless we develop the 
faculty of admiring such men as 
Neville Chamberlain or our own 
F. D. R. 

The future is unfathomable, and 
the discerning mind finds little 
solace in it, unless it returns to the 
eternal principle of Christendom. 
But will divine clemency give us a 
new Lincoln to lead Christianity? 
After all, among the capitals of this 
distracted world the most promis- 
ing is the one most recently estab- 
lished: Vatican City. 


ONCE ONLY 


By EILEEN SURLES 


ERE is the loveliest road under the sun, 


But it leads nowhere. 


I walk a more difficult one, 


One less fair. 


One that plunges through thickets of briar and thorn, 


Through fire, through snow, 


Straight to the end I was born 


In the flesh to know. 


I may not stray with you in sun-warmed grass, 
While brief years wane. 

My spirit will not ever pass 
Through the world again! 














LUCAS MORTIS 


By HAMILTON CRAIGIE 


HE white road, with the trees 

ranked on either side of it, 
seemed like the floor of a tunnel, 
with the tree-trunks, in the head- 
lights’ beam, like pillars support- 
ing a roof. 

The man behind the wheel of the 
rusty flivver put on the brakes. 

For the roadway had taken, 
abruptly, a steep, downward pitch. 

If the way on which he traveled 
had not begun to go downward the 
brakes would not have been needed, 
he thought. 

And, by the same token, if he had 
not turned off to take that by-road, 
he could have arrived at his desti- 
nation by a more direct route, but 
which included a hill. This easiest 
way was not the most direct. And 
he would not have needed brakes, 
certainly, to climb a hill. 

The driver of the flivver grinned 
in the darkness, but it was the kind 
of grin that suited the gloom there; 
it would not have been pretty to look 
at—by day. But what he was think- 
ing was—and it was not in self- 
chiding, but rather in a sardonic 
self-dissection affording him a per- 
verse grue—he had never put on 
the brakes at any time; he had 
denied himself nothing. . . . Nor 
would he begin to do so now. 

Not that he could not have 
stopped short at any time—if he 
had wanted to, understand. He 
could have done that as easily as he 
had put on the brakes on the 
smooth road there, which, descend- 
ing, canted to a steep and steeper 
pitch. 

The road, in a paley glimmer, 


showed him the trees meeting above 
the car like a roof. Well, in a little 
while, certainly, he would be out of 
that tunnel and into the open, with 
nothing to stop him, as his confes- 
sor had said. 

That had been years back, cen- 
turies distant, in a kind of vague 
world in which, he remembered, he 
had believed in symbols, lived by 
them. But when he had tried to 
take hold of them he had found 
them so many one-dimensional pic- 
tures, on a wall. Flat—without 
depth or feeling. And he had 
turned his back on them, returning, 
rarely, in the manner of a man re- 
visiting the place of his birth. 

He began to be aware—with the 
speed of the car by now like that of 
an airplane, and with as little feel 
of a road—of an odor like burning 
hoofs, or like brimstone; it rose up 
at him, with the tree-boles, in the 
cone of the headlights, a black blur. 

The odor, as if from some hidden 
stithy, rose up like a cloud. As, too 
late, he realized it: the brakes! The 
brake-bands, worn by constant at- 
trition, had failed him; they were 
burning out. 

The car, like a black thunderbolt, 
rushed downward to the abyss. 


Herne Martin—he had had a 
Christian name but he had discard- 
ed it—awoke in a twilight world 
that seemed as unreal as the fact 
that he seemed to have no body— 
or at least none that he was aware 
of; he felt no pain. 

Around and about him the green 
twilight was like water, veil upon 
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luminous veil, so that it was as if 
he lay, drowned, at the bottom of 
the pool there, with the car half in 
and half out of it, like a crushed 
beetle, amid the green. 

There was a hushed silence there 
—the kind of silence in which 
there are or there have been voices, 
murmurs, bated breath, like the 
hushed silence around a sickbed, 
with the soul of the sleeper on tip- 
toe to listen, but unable to hear. 

The trees, funereal, seemed whis- 
pering together, but there was no 
wind. And words, half forgotten, 
recurred, as he had heard them, 
long before: 

“First, Lucus Mortis... 

Well, then, this was it, was it? 
Grove of Death. 

It came to him, for a brief instant 
—as if a door in the gray-green wall 
had been opened and then shut— 
that the reason why those old sym- 
bols had seemed like a flat frieze 
without perspective had been be- 
cause he had seen them that way; 
he had stood off a little way to ap- 
praise them, in a condescending re- 
gard. 

The door had closed, then, as he 
heard a voice: 

“The luck of the Devil!” it said. 

Somebody was lifting him, and 
then someone gave him a drink; it 
tasted brackish, just as everything 
had seemed to taste, before he had 
set out. 

“The way you came down that 
hill, Mister, "twas a hundred to one 
you had a one-way ticket, straight 
to Gehenna,” the voice took up. The 
man, a countryman, was grinning 
at him through missing teeth. He 
looked like a faun, Martin thought, 
with his tuft of chin-whisker; well, 
anyway he was a pagan, wasn’t he? 
A countryman, a pagan, who kept 
goats. 
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It didn’t seem too clear as to the 
goats, except that the man looked a 
little like one. And the man sym- 
bolized by the goat, now, would be 
none other than the one who had 
been riding with him, on that ca- 
reering glissade. 

“You sure must-a had a horse- 
shoe in your jeans, stranger,” the 
Samaritan said. “But th’ fella who 
was ridin’ with you—we can’t 
find hide nor hair of ’im...” 

The man called Herne Martin 
shivered, and it was steaming hot. 
Horseshoes were meant for hoofs, 
were they? Because everything that 
the farmer said seemed to suggest 
things of a piece with this gray- 
green forest, with its vistas ending 
in what seemed like a wall, im- 
penetrable, and not fluid, between it 
and the sun. 

“Straight to Gehenna,” 
farmer had said. 

Perhaps this, or, it may have 
been, the effect of the fever that 
seemed to be on him, was the cause, 
for now he could hear a man talk- 
ing, in a blurred mumble; he did 
not recognize the voice as his own: 

“First, Lucus Mortis .. . then 
Terra Tenebrosa; then Tarta- 
a 

A wind, rising, plucked at him 
with innumerable, small voices, 
like the buzzing of flies. The man 
to whom he had given a lift—a 
hitch-hiker—had had a long beard, 
like a goat. And he had had a goat- 
ish smell, somehow . . . but he was 
gone. 

Bemused as he was, it seemed to 
him that he had had a purpose be- 
fore he had set out: down that long, 
winding road, past mountainous 
scarp and counterscarp. . . . And 
suddenly it rose up before him, in a 
picture: a cubicle of wood, and a 
man inside it, and himself there, 


the 
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put separated from the man by a 
screen. He had not wanted to be 
there, or to go there, but he had 
set out. 

He had driven fast, as if in a race 
with himself or with Another, to ar- 
rive there—and here he was! 

He heard the woodsman-farmer’s 
voice: 

“No bones broken, Mister, that I 
can feel.” 

He got up, dizzily, leaning against 
the car for support. His voice asked 
the man a question; he seemed to 
drag it up by the roots. 

“Oh—the man yonder!” the 
farmer said. There was contempt 
in his tone. He looked pityingly at 
Martin, as if surprised that a city 
man should have any truck with 
superstition. “Oh—the priest! Hap- 
pen ye’ll find him in, I reckon, but 
me, I can’t take ye, y’ understand. 
He ain’t far, neither, but y’ kin get 


lost, easy, "f ye don’t know the 
way.” 

He paused. 

“S a kind of a hard place to get 


‘to, y’ understand. An, by golly, 
when you-al!l do meet up with it, 
you're as likely as not not to know 
it—what it is!” 

The farmer, as if relishing his 
joke, cackled. 

“Th’ man—he don’t get many to 
his place, neither! Mis-able little 
shack. Reckon he’s got a nerve t’ 
expect anybuddy! Well, he gets 
tramps!” 

Again the man’s chuckle rose, 
like an emanation. 

“Your car—she’s shook plumb to 
pieces!” the farmer said. 

His tone said now that he was 
glad of it. 

“But I reckon you-all kin stand 
on your two feet, Mister ... an’ 
th’ whisky’ll be a quarter .. . an’ I 
wish you-all luck.” 
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Feeling the man’s grin on him, 
like a benediction reversed, the 
traveler went onward afoot. 

“Y’ gotta pass three places!” the 
woodsman yelled after him. “But 
ye’ll need money at all three! Won’t 
need none where you-all’re goin’, 
’Cept f’r license t’ stop at one a them 
three places .. . you can’t miss ’em, 
Judas-priest!” 

But Martin, on his two feet, and 
managing to stand on them, went 
onward. Ahead of him the dim 
glooms of the wood retreated, 
closed in. And yet it seemed but a 
little time when he saw a house, off 
the path there, with gay-striped 
awnings, and a number of cars 
parked in front of it, and out of 
the doorway now three figures: two 
women, and a man. 

One of the women called to him, 
with the man with her glowering 
at her, but Martin went on. It 
would have been easy and grateful 
to have had one more drink, maybe 

. it was a public house, open to 
custom. And then: 

“Terra Oblivionis .. . 

The words seemed spoken at his 
shoulder, even as he felt that some- 
one was running after him, light- 
foot and yet with a determined de- 
sign. Like a man in a nightmare, 
he seemed fixed there, incapable of 
motion, with the sound of that pant- 
ing breath behind him, and then, 
faint and then growing stronger, 
music; it put out threads of sound 
as if reaching for him, to weave 
about him a web out of which it 
would be useless to try to strug- 
gle ... well, anyway, he could stop 
if he wanted to. And tomorrow 
would be time enough. Besides, it 
was already late. 

It was ridiculous. And Martin 
himself had a strong sense of the 
grotesque. Nevertheless, as if lift- 
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ing each foot out of a quagmire, he 
began to run. 

Behind him the pursuing foot- 
steps lessened, and a thin voice 
called out: 

“Fool!” 

But he found himself running 
straight for a Charybdis. Straight 
across his front a deep-eaved chalet 
with grotesquely pointed gables 
loomed. The path, deviating to the 
right and to the left, passed around 
it, and there was a well at one side, 
with a full bucket, as if someone 
had but just now brought it up. 

Standing there a moment, the 
traveler drank, feeling an unim- 
agined thirst, and it was cool water. 
And yet it was as if he were drink- 
ing so much dust. Surely, inside 


the house there he would be able to 
get a drink of water, because this 
was some kind of practical joke. 
And yet, as he could see, the water 


was real enough. 

He swayed, as if in the clutch of 
some wind of the spirit, hearing 
after a moment, from inside the 
house, the click and fall of coun- 
ters, and a man, dark-browed, in 
the door. 

The dark-browed man _ bowed, 
from the waist. Martin, with plenty 
of money in his pocket, knew what 
was inside the house: wheels, and 
cards, and it was no mortal sin for 
a man to gamble a little—if he did 
it with money, was it? If he did it 
with money, Martin thought. 

But, before this, he had cogged 
the dice even against God. He had 
said: If You can show me I’m 
wrong, I'll confess it. But he had 
not confessed. 

Because how could he have been 
wrong when the symbols had 
turned out to be so many flat figures 
upon a wall? There had been no 
life in them. 
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But all that was in the past, dat- 
ing from the time when he had set 
out in his flivver. 

Forgetting his thirst, or, rather, 
denying it, he shook his head. The 
dark-browed man ran down the 
steps and out into the road, and, as 
if the words had been spoken by 
Another, called out: 

“Sir—it is later than you think!” 

The man on the path saw this 
man’s expression shift a little, as if 
in surprise. Or as if a ventrilo- 
quist had put the words into his 
mouth there, because, immediately, 
he began to speak: 

“I mean—it’s coming on to eve- 
ning—and you have a long way to 
go.” 

But the man named Herne Martin 
went onward. But now it was as if 
he walked, head on, into a palpable 
wind that was like a resisting wall. 
It clogged his footsteps, impeding 
his course, laying a multitudinous 
restriction upon him, hampering 
him with invisible fingers, pushing 
him back. 

Faint as he was, he persisted, 
with the close ranks of the trees a 
deeper green now, and with the 
path interminable, going on and on. 

“ ... Then Herebus; then Ba- 
rathrum; then Stagnum Ignis...” 

From some deep well of remem- 
brance the man on the path heard 
his cracked whisper sounding as if 
from behind him, in a kind of 
breathless pursuit. And as if to es- 
cape it, again he began to run, but 
with his feet, this time, seeming 
scarcely to touch the roadway—and 
once again, before him, a house. 

Ivy-covered, it lay, innocently 
enough, with its wide porch open to 
the winds of heaven, and a dozen 
expensive cars parked before it, but 
with an odor out of it that was like 
an odor of death. The odor was not 
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physical, but, with the drawn 
shades showing a dim orange glow, 
it seemed that this odor was a part 
of the light there, so that, after a 
moment, to the man there in the 
road, the sign, “Sphagnum Inn” 
changed, as he looked at it, with the 
red letters running together, in a 
tracery of dull coals. 

“Stagnum Ignis!” breathed Mar- 
tin, but with his lips, merely, form- 
ing the words. The wind, that had 
impeded his course, ceased, as the 
door opened, and a figure standing 
in it, with upraised hand. 

The man in the path saw the face 
—as in the case of the dark- 
browed man—change its expression 
to one of surprise. For the hand 
was not beckoning him but urging 
him on. But, even so, in there there 
would be food and drink, at least 
for the body. ... And from the door 
there a voice, such as the Argonauts 
might have heard, beguiling, save 
for or in spite of that warding hand. 

Crouched there in the roadway, 
the pilgrim upon it closed his eyes 
for a moment, shaking his head, 
clenching his hands and then lift- 
ing them, and then wrenching them 
sidewise, and going on. 

The grove, the wood, the whole 
misty mid-region of a sudden im- 
bued with guile, stifled him, beat 
down upon him in a sudden, furi- 
ous onslaught of wind and yet 
more wind, crying in his ear with 
shreds of voices, supplications, re- 
proaches, taunts. Like a runner 
breasting the tape, the traveler 
lunged forward, with a dim sound 
of a chant in the distance, across 
half a world. 

The chant, after a moment, rose 
in a cracked bass, with the sound of 
an organ swelling, and at first there 
was no music in either, and then 
the voice seemed like a diapason, 


the reeds like trumpets, silver- 
sounding, and with a temple there, 
with flutted columns, of porphyry 
and alabaster, out of which came 
the music, only it was not a temple, 
but a small, wooden church. 

The ineffable sounds ceased, as 
Martin, entering blindly through a 
kind of chevet, approached the box. 
The organ, dying on a last wheezing 
note, was silent. The voice was si- 
lent. But the traveler, under the 
impulsion of his terrible haste, 
stumbled forward—toward the 
wooden confessional box in the cor- 
ner—saving his words. 

Inside there was a stillness, like 
an oasis in the midst of fury, with, 
all at once, a wind, clamoring at 
eave and shutter; the sounds rose, 
as if Someone, running all round 
the house, shook, with a giant’s 
hand, the doors, the windows, as if 
determined to break in. 

From the cubicle in the corner 
words pattered in the dimness, and 
then stopped. There came then the 
voice, under the seal, in answer; it 
ceased, and there was no further 
sound. 

Seen from without, the building 
itself, what with the gloom and the 
lateness of the day there, stood as if 
nearly invisible, drab, as incon- 
spicuous as an aspiration, save, in 
the case of the penitent there, for 
the voice and the organ, in chal- 
lenge to the wilderness rounda- 
bout. 

The priest, waiting a decent inter- 
val, heard nothing, not a sound. At 
length, rising and opening his lat- 
ticed door, he peered round it. But 
silence answered him, so that, alone 
in his church, he made the Sign of 
the Cross, and then, as if in self- 
chiding, drew back the black cur- 
tain... the penitent might have 
fainted, of course. ... 
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But the part of the box with the 
prie-dieu in it was—empty. There 
was no one there. 

The confessor had heard nothing, 
but the man, of course, could have 
arisen and gone his way. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he had done so. . . . The 
priest, humble and matter-of-fact, 
as becomes a saint, nodded, bending 
his head and praying, and then go- 
ing out. 

And there in the loam, as he stood 
there, were the imprints of foot- 
steps—going in. None others. And 
a late rain had made of the mold 
there a perfect field for impressions. 
Just as, in the confessor’s soul, 
there was an impression now—of 


peace. 


Back where the broken shell of 
the car lay, in an inextricable tangle, 
the woodsman stood with his mouth 
open—to face the priest. 


Hostility, in the small eyes, was 
merged with a dull wonder, and a 
faint, grudging respect. 

“He was alive, I tell you, not ten 
minutes ago—uh—Father,” he said. 
“An’—I—thought, certain, that he 


was okay, see? Not a broken bone. 
But—look—you can see now that 
nearly every bone in his body is 
smashed up, so—so—” 
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His expression was like that of a 
man who sees, say, the sun rising 
in the west. 

“I saw him leave, I tell you. He 
—he paid me—money—” The 
man’s voice faltered, died. “But 
how—how could he have left here, 
sound, an’ then have had himself 
smashed up after—? An’ me, if I 
saw him leaving, I didn’t see him 
come back!” 

The priest bowed his head, turn- 
ing away to his own small car, and 
getting in. 

But at an exclamation from the 
farmer he turned. 

“Say, look at his face, Father!” 
he heard the man’s voice. “When I 
seen him first off he was like death, 
I tell you—he—he scared me, hon- 
est—his eyes, they were like the 
eyes of a—of a damned soul, Fa- 
ther—but me, I don’t take no stock 
in such stuff, you understand. But 
—say—will you look at him now!” 

The sun, red as gules at its set- 
ting, blazed full on the face of the 
dead man, and on the expression 
stamped there. For it was as if he 
were asleep and smiling, through 
closed eyelids, at that far vista, of 
unimagined depth and height, un- 
plumbed, save by the wayfarer out 
of bondage, out of earth. 





A TEAR FOR LITTLE EVA 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


VERYTHING upon this earth 
has its day. “As the grass of 
the field, it flourisheth, which to- 
day is and tomorrow is cast into 
the oven,”—but even remembering 
this, it is with a touch of regret that 
we look back upon some of those 
transient things that in a village 
childhood seemed like eternal veri- 
ties. 

In the days of my youth, as the 
fireplace was to the house, so was 
the horseblock to all outdoors—the 
center of things—the pivot around 
which life revolved. It was on the 


horseblock we sat on the Fourth of 
July and shot off our firecrackers, 


the lighted punk laid carefully at 
the edge and torpedoes, fished out 
of their sawdust packing by explor- 
ing fingers, neatly arranged in little 
piles to vary the monotony of 
squibs and giant crackers. When 
our own supply was exhausted, all 
too soon, by a too lavish early 
morning celebration, we went and 
sat on someone else’s horseblock to 
watch the fun and offer advice and 
wish enviously that we had been 
more prudent. And in the evening, 
it was from the horseblock, as from 
a dais, that with father’s assistance 
we sent soaring forth the wonderful 
skyrockets and Roman candles, 
triumphant conclusion to a glorious 
day. 

The horseblock was “goal” for all 
our childish games; hide-and-go- 
seek; Pom, pom, pull away; and 
all games requiring a fixed element. 
There we sat to count white horses 
and red-headed girls, an occupation 


very conducive to the acquisition of 
patience. There mother sent us, 
dressed in our best to wait until she 
was ready when we sallied forth to 
make a call. We sat down daintily, 
lifting our starched dresses out of 
harm’s way, secure in the convic- 
tion that a little dust on our nether 
garments could make no difference 
so long as we could flaunt before 
the world the spotless impeccability 
of the outer layer. 

We made mud pies on the horse- 
block, an excellent spot for baking 
purposes, being exposed to the di- 
rect rays of the sun. Upon its 
swept and dusted surface were set 
forth our dolls’ dishes eked out by 
cherished bits of broken glass and 
china rescued from the trash-barrel 
and dearer to our childish hearts 
than the handsome tea-set, almost 
grown-up size, which usually re- 
posed languidly in its box, each 
piece resting in its own niche in the 
brown cardboard cushion, “far too 
good for human nature’s daily 
food.” 

The horseblock was the early 
evening rendezvous of the neighbor- 
hood. It was to us, socially, what 
the back fence was to our mothers. 
There we met to discuss our 
chances for passing ’xaminations, 
the teachers, the new family that 
had just moved onto our street, and 
all the grave issues of our childish 
world. The size and quality of our 
horseblocks determined somewhat 
our social status. Concrete (known 
to us as cement) was quite genteel. 
A roomy stone block gave a touch 
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of exclusiveness, while a _ rickety 
wooden one or none at all branded 
you at once as belonging to the sub- 
merged tenth. 

Ah, well-a-day! The horseblock 
has gone and the place thereof 
knows it no more. Instead of the 
cheerful sound of horses’ hoofs and 
the noisy rush to the horseblock 
to greet the newcomer, the motors 
glide silently up to the curb and 
we await our guests within, as gen- 
tility demands — but the greeting 
lacks savor. Can it be that we miss 
the horseblock? 

Then there was Dr. Chase. He 
was the family friend. No well- 
regulated family was quite able to 
function properly without his aid. 
He was, as a rule, the housewife’s 
culinary counselor, but in emergen- 
cies, he took on therapeutic powers 
and advised oracularly as to the 
treatment of any and every house- 
hold ailment from chilblains to 
black erysipelas. 

The fat, brown volume, bulging 
with yellowed clippings which told 
how to make filling for lemon pie, 
cocoanut icing, jumbles, and jelly, 
and other delectable dainties, was 
familiarly known as Dr. Chase’s 
Cook Book. Housewives pinned 
their faith to it, and the baby often 
sat upon it as an aid to altitude 
when the dining room table was too 
far above the level of his chin. The 
first part was given over to medical 
advice and the latter half to cook- 
ing aids. Its dark brown cover was 
frequently sprinkled with white 
when the housemother kept it too 
close while rolling out the piecrust 
or fashioning fried cakes with 
floury fingers. 

I fear that some of the indigni- 
ties visited upon us in the name of 
the stern goddess Hygeia were 
directly traceable to Dr. Chase’s 
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baneful influence. There was, for 
example, the hot goose oil which 
followed a wetting as surely as day 
follows night. The disgusting con- 
coction was rubbed well into our re- 
luctant chests and covered with a 
“chest protector” of scarlet flannel, 
probably on the same principle that 
animated the prescription of Aunt 
Jobiska for the Pobble’s toes. 

Figs and senna— sulphur and 
molasses—onion syrup—herb tea— 
what a host of unpleasant memo- 
ries! Surely the “bitter herbs” of 
the Israelites must have included 
senna. Our mother would fold the 
green and crackling leaves inside an 
open fig and demand a prompt con- 
sumption. Not all the sweetness of 
the supposedly disguising fig could 
allay our premonitory expectations 
of the bitterness within. Scarcely 
less difficult to bear was the slip- 
pery, poisonous - looking yellow- 
green of the sulphur and molasses. 
One dripping spoonful was enough 
to rouse indignant protest from the 
most obedient child. 

To this day I can smell the curi- 
ous tang of the herb tea which our 
grandmother used to brew on the 
back of her stove. It was supposed 
to “clear the blood” and tone up 
the system in the high tide of the 
year. Onion syrup was the easiest 
to take unless exception be made in 
favor of flaxseed tea, which, fla- 
vored with lemon and a little sugar, 
was almost considered a delicacy. 

Hoarhound drops for coughs, and 
oil of cloves for toothache; pepper- 
mint for tummy-ache, and kero- 
sene for unwelcome additions to 
one’s hirsute adornment—these and 
many others were the admonition of 
Dr. Chase. Even a horse with the 
colic could profit by his advice. | 
wonder if such versatility could be 
found in one man today. 
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The Little Theater movement had 
not begun; drama had not con- 
tracted mesalliance with propagan- 
da; not even the first flickers had 
crossed the silver screen, but we had 
our moments. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin is coming to 
Concert Hall next week. Will your 
mother let you go?” Not Anna 
Paviowa and the Russian Ballet, not 
Sothern and Marlowe at their best, 
not even Cecil DeMille at his worst 
could ever dim the memory of that 
thrill. Concert Hall was dingy 
enough, it is true. One ascended a 
rickety flight of stairs to the room 
over the engine-house which housed 
our volunteer fire department. 
There was no cushioned velvet seats 
nor smart uniformed ushers—only 
long, hard, wooden benches, those 
in the rear where the tough crowd 
usually gathered having a battered 
look as well indeed they might have. 
The curtain, painted in crude colors, 
depicted a scene in Venice, and an 
ancient square piano with yellowed 
keys furnished the only music ex- 
cept upon special occasions when 
a three-piece orchestra played for 
dancing. I always thought that a 
three-piece orchestra meant one 
which could play three pieces and 
marveled much, after earnest count- 
ing, that they really seemed able to 
play more, whereupon I decided that 
it meant only those which they 
knew “by heart.” 

Usually about once a year a 
traveling stock company descended 
upon us for a week’s stand, giving 
a different play every night. The 
repertoire was nearly always about 
the same: East Lynne, The Two Or- 
phans, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and Ten 
Nights in a Barroom being the prime 
favorites. We children were always 
permitted to see Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
but East Lynne was strictly for- 
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bidden as morally unfit for us (oh, 
the movies of today!). Through 
some weakness or mismanagement 
on the part of authority, however, 
I did get to one performance of Ten 
Nights in a Barroom. I have forgot- 
ten many a fine play, but that one 
remains with me yet. 

There was always a juvenile with 
these companies billed as Baby 
Edith or Baby Helen. Knowing 
nothing of the hardships of the 
road, we envied these small actors 
and thought our own lot very tame 
and dull. Bitter were the tears I 
shed when in Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room, Baby Edith entered during a 
drunken brawl and sang her pa- 
thetic ballad, 


“Father, dear father, come home 
with me now; 
The clock in the steeple strikes 
one. 
You said you’d be coming right 
home from the shop 
As soon as your day’s work was 
done. 
Come ho-o-me, 
Come ho-o-me, 
Oh father, dear father, come 
home.” 


The toughest specimens politely 
waited while she warbled the sad 
refrain, but a moment later there 
was a terrific brawl in which Baby 
Edith fell, struck by a glass thrown 
by her own father. Sobs, and snif- 
fles, and surreptitious clawings for 
remote handkerchiefs marked this 
scene, and when the child was lifted 
showing a great spot of gore on the 
side of her face which she had care- 
fully kept turned from the audi- 
ence, it was almost too much to be 
borne. 

It was Little Eva, however, who 
plumbed the depths of our emotions 
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—so small, so beautiful, so blonde 
and so very, very good as she sat on 
Uncle Tom’s knee and discoursed of 
heaven. We knew that we could 
never be so good as that and almost 
preferred to cast in our lot with 
Topsy who “just growed,” and al- 
ways appeared to cheer things up a 
bit just after Little Eva’s saddest 
speeches. Eliza was a heroine not 
to be despised either as she leaped 
wildly over the three cakes of ice, 
pursued relentlessly by Simon 
Legree and a discouraged-looking 
bloodhound but it was Little Eva’s 
deathbed that made the salt tears 
flow and converted our clean hand- 
kerchiefs (thoughtfully provided by 
our parents who had seen the play 
before) into damp wads. Even the 


last tableau showing Little Eva in 
all her blonde beauty, surrounded 
by angels who must have looked to 
less unsophisticated eyes a trifle 


shopworn failed to soften the lumps 
in our throats, and we were borne 
home with red eyelids and chas- 
tened spirits. 

All was not tragedy, however. 
“Hurrah, Guy Brothers’ Minstrels 
are coming tomorrow!” was another 
slogan to quicken the blood. There 
was always a parade on such days, 
and we tore breathlessly up the hill 
from school at noon to station our- 
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selves at points of vantage on Main 
Street. Even our mothers hurried 
downtown, leaving the dinner to 
take care of itself when they heard 
the first strains of the band. Our 
fathers were there already! Boom! 
Boom! Ta-ra-ta-ta! and then a 
burst of melody—a little brassy to 
be sure and lacking something of 
Sousa’s touch but harps in the heav- 
enly courts will sound no sweeter. 

How we envied the boys who, at- 
tired in braided coats a bit too large 
and according but oddly with their 
“school pants,” carried proudly and 
perspiringly the huge advertising 
banners! Whistles and cat calls 
followed them from their less fortu- 
nate comrades who would not get 
free tickets thus easily, but the real 
hero of the day was the boy who 
painfully and with bent back bore 
the weight of the great bass drum. 
He earned his ticket, truly, but he 
would not have exchanged places 
with the village president. 


Well, the world moves on! Chil- 
dren go to movies now which the 
parents of my childhood would have 
blushed to see. Blonde beauties of 
another kind move with a languor- 
ous grace before enraptured eyes 
but still in memory I drop a tear for 
Little Eva. 














THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THERE SHALL 


66<—QUT we glory also in tribula- 
tions—” 

This is certainly neither a text 
nor a theme that has been popular- 
ized by the success philosophies. 
But it is the anchor to faith which 
Mr. Sherwood throws out to steady 
the hearts of men tossing in a mael- 
strom of hate and power-lust. It is 
the theme developed by Professor 
Valkonen, who has just been award- 
ed the Nobel prize for his research 
work, when he broadcasts from 
Helsinki in October, 1938. 

In this speech longer than most 
playwrights would venture and 
more thoughtful than many could 
write, Mr. Sherwood quotes Jung’s 
suggestion that science has pro- 
vided no substitute for pain. If 
childbirth and childhood are eased, 
if suffering and discomforts are al- 
leviated and luxuries multiplied, 
Dr. Valkonen, like Carrel, warns us 
that the brutal fact remains of the 
modern menace of purely degener- 
ative diseases—bodies attacked by 
cancer, minds threatened by in- 
sanity. Do men need to suffer to 
build up their power of resistance? 
Why is it that whole nations be- 
come infected with the paranoia 
that leads to aggression and con- 
quest? Thoroughly aroused to the 
menace of Hitler, Dr. Valkonen, 
however, cannot foresee the dangers 
threatening his country from the 
Soviet. He laughs at his son who is 
training with the ski corps, appre- 
clating the absurdity of Finland’s 
ever resisting the might of Russia. 


BE NO NIGHT 


Mrs. Valkonen comes from New 
Bedford, Mass. Her heredity in- 
cludes both the Revolutionary hero 
and the Civil War profiteer, but the 
emotion that dominates her is devo- 
tion to her husband. Their com- 
pletely happy life is shared by their 
only son, Erik, and Uncle Walde- 
mar. Erik has become engaged and 
the last united family act is when 
they start for the special service 
that their President has announced 
for the Finnish people to invoke 
God’s help against the invaders of 
their country. The Professor still 
realizes the futility of it all but 
volunteers for the hospital service. 

The most overwhelming moment 
of the play is the scene in the little 
deserted schoolhouse near Viipuri 
Bay. There Valkonen runs into the 
survivors of some _ international 
volunteers. They all realize that 
they are about to make the last 
stand but Valkonen refuses to call 
it defeat. When men go out to 
fight humbly and with resignation 
without desire of conquest they are 
coming to a war-consciousness and 
are beginning to ask themselves the 
questions that will one day result 
in real disarmament. 


“Listen,” he cries, as the Rus- 
sian guns thunder closer and closer, 
“one might say easily and dramati- 
cally that it is the death rattle of 
civilization. But I choose to believe 
differently. I believe it is the long 
deferred death rattle of the primor- 
dial beast.” 
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Finland may be crushed and they 
may be killed but, in dying, they 
are still the conquerors for the 
power they fight cannot be de- 
stroyed by cannon or shot but “by 
the power of light that is in men’s 
minds.” Finland has not suffered 
in vain. 

In the last scene Miranda Val- 
konen and Uncle Waldemar are 
ready to fire their house before the 
enemy can enter it. It is all they 
have left to do but in Valkonen’s 
letter to Miranda, he can still quote 
St. Paul: 


“But we glory also in tribulations, 
knowing that tribulation worketh 
patience and patience trial and trial, 
hope; and hope confoundeth not, 
because the charity of God is poured 
into our hearts.” 


Never has the value of technical 
skill been better demonstrated than 
in this great play composed in a few 
weeks when Mr. Sherwood wrote 
straight from his heart and could 
rely on the subconsciousness of his 
craft to form the material. If tech- 
nical errors do exist, one almost 
welcomes them; the contention of 
some reviewers that Valkonen’s 
speeches are overlong seems to in- 
sult the intelligence of the audience. 

The Valkonen of Alfred Lunt is 
one of the few real men of science 
ever met on the stage. His sim- 
plicity, humor and nobility make 
his wife’s passion rational and, as 
Miranda, Lynn Fontanne has in- 
fused her fascination with dignity. 
Richard Whorf, who designed the 
sets, also plays the American news- 
paper correspondent who is always 
on the losing side but still has faith 
in democracy. There Shall Be No 
Night is a play without any studied 
climax or curtains That makes it 


the more shattering. It is a contri- 
bution to Christian faith and ideal- 
ism. That it failed to receive the 
Drama Critics’ reward may be one 
key to the drought of the American 
Theater.—At the Alvin. 


Love’s OL_p SwEET SONG. — Here 
is a Californian’s good-natured re- 
tort to Steinbeck: 

“I’m a ‘migator worker,’” says 
Cabot Yearling, prone on the green 
grass. 

“What made you leave Okla- 
homa?” 

“Dust.” 

“How do you know?” 

“A writer told me so.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Yearling arrive in 
Bakersfield, Calif., just as Cupid 
has flown into a certain house. It’s 
a small wooden house with piazza 
and rocking chair and lots and lots 
of roses. The postal telegraph mes- 
senger, who is Cupid’s deputy, has 
found Ann Hamilton, the beautiful 
spinster of forty-four, rocking on 
her piazza, as he heralds the 
approach of Walter Huston, who 
turns out to be Barnaby Gaul, a 
“pitchman.” In case you are not 
familiar with the term, a pitchman 
is an itinerant vendor with a sales 
talk. To pitch, meaning to tell a 
yarn, was current slang as far back 
as 1867, according to the Oxford 
Dictionary. Barnaby Gaul’s pitch 
is illuminated by three candles on 
a folding table and a card trick 
which is warranted not to trick 
anyone even the simple - hearted 
buyers of his cure-all. But Ann is 
captivated by Barnaby. The ro- 
mance might have had any number 
of sordid endings if guaranteed 
emotion had not been precipitated 
by the advent of the Yearlings. 
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Their multitudinous entrance drove 
out the pitchman, who was rocking 
under the roses, and Ann followed 
him. The “migator worker” then 
decides he has found a pleasant 
oasis for his family who settle down 
like locusts to devour all move- 
able property, but curry some sym- 
pathy in their recurring apprecia- 
tion of the bathing facilities and 
bath tub! 

When the “Oakies” become too 
aggressive and the half-wit boy 
clubs his Pa, Mr. Saroyan, being in 
a rosy vein, sends the messenger 
boy, like another Mercury, to con- 
vey them all to the hospitable bun- 
galow of the Greek wrestler, whose 
comfortable slogan, “Everything is 
going to be very satisfactory,” pro- 
pels the narrative once more into 
strictly sentimental and cheerful 
channels. 

Mr. Saroyan’s latest comedy re- 
quires the most expert casting and 
due credit should be given the tech- 
nical director, John Haggott, whose 
shrewd selection of a pitchman in 
real life as Mr. Yearling has already 
resulted in a motion picture con- 
tract—for the actor. Mrs. Yearling 
with her vacuous serenity is another 
triumph and so are the fourteen 
children who range from the one 
literate son through the twin girls 
to the entrancing red-haired tot 
who pipes up “Happy Birthday” 
when Barnaby lights his candles. 
One high moment of entertainment 
is afforded by the salesman for 
Time magazine who recites the 
names of all the editorial staff and 
of them compounds such a rhyth- 
mic litany that Mrs. Yearling begs 
for just a few more “names.” He 
leaves her turning over the magic 
of them in her dim-lit mind as he 
procures the X that marks her hus- 
band’s valuable subscription. Then 





there is the new-made citizen whose 
Grecian enthusiasm turns to lawn 
mowers. The wrestler smokes a 
hookah when he is not discussing 
politics in Greek with his martial 
parent, Pericles Americanos—from 
all of which it may be gathered that 
Saroyan’s imagination has not fal- 
tered and is ballooned with good- 
hearted and innocent fun. 

Eddie Dowling and the Theater 
Guild offer as good a production as 
any author could demand. Jessie 
Royce Landis does the best work of 
her career as Ann Hamilton to 
whom postal telegraph service 
brings love. Alan Hewitt as the 
Time salesman executes a master- 
piece of comedy with perfect tim- 
ing and precision. Peter Fernan- 
dez, the messenger boy, will be 
heard from in the future. Only the 
part of Barnaby Gaul and Mr. 
Huston are disappointing. Except 
for endowing it with his own bland 
personality, Mr. Huston seems un- 
able to add much variation; but we 
wish the problem of all dust bowl 
refugees and migratory workers 
could be solved as pleasantly as 
that of the Yearlings when Barnaby 
decides to take them all along as a 
sideshow.—At the Plymouth. 


MorRNING Star. — Her firmament 
has been the Yiddish Theater but 
now it seems likely that Broadway 
will claim Molly Picon for its own. 
She has humor and humanity and 
a quiet authority that has devel- 
oped from a lifetime on the stage. 
The play itself has simple quali- 
ties disarming to criticism. As the 
heroine, Molly Picon is a widow 
who has contrived to reach New 
York with her children a few years 
before the Great War, and, strangely 
unlike most recent stage aliens, 
she is completely grateful for the 
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advantages America offers. Her 
daughters find work down on the 
lower East Side where Mrs. Felder- 
man continues her dressmaking 
business while frugally renting out 
the couch in their living room. 
Regularly the lodger, Aaron, offers 
his landlady his heart—sometimes 
in lieu of the rent — but romance 
works faster in the person of the 
young man who comes to give them 
English lessons. Tragedy appears 
in the Triangle Shirtwaist Factory 
fire; with the War; and the price 
demanded of the family for suc- 
cess: money hardens one daughter 
and nearly breaks the heart of an- 
other. By 1931, the mother is still 
down on the East Side but the fam- 
ily have acquired a Negro maid. 
After holding her family together 
for twenty years, Mrs. Felderman 
yields to Aaron. This _ excellent 
comedy part is played to perfection 
by Buloff. 

Morning Star is a folk play 
somewhat in the manner of The 
Old Homestead. Becky Felderman 
brings with her from Europe the 
simple standards that seem to get 
mislaid by the time the same type 
of family moves up to the Bronx. 
In Awake and Sing, the old-world 
pattern of life has been raveled by 
the sudden impact with a complex 
muddle of different cultures. Morn- 
ing Star certainly lacks the bril- 
liance and fire of Odets or Sean 
O’Casey, but it does not seek the 
buttress of sordid realism like 
Tobacco Road. The language is de- 
cent, the sentiments, honorable. 
Old-fashioned is the word for it, 
yet Molly Picon sets a standard of 
technical proficiency and reminds 
us that an honest story, honestly 
played has interest and sympathy 
even for the sophisticate-—A?t the 
Longacre. 


MEDICINE SHOW.'—The A. M. A, 
—American Medical Association— 
seems quite a favorite protagonist 
for villain. Here is a living news- 
paper in favor of socialized medi- 
cine which casts jagged stones at 
the organization that is supposed to 
be blocking the cause. The living 
newspaper as developed by the Fed- 
eral Theater Project is undoubtedly 
the most stimulating medium for 
any form of propaganda and this 
one opens dramatically as the cus- 
tomary guide invites various mem- 
bers of the audience to step with 
him inside the closed doors of na- 
tional medical statistics. Here some 
startling facts are presented in the 
tabloid sketches that show actual 
conditions with uncomfortable real- 
ity: the lack of hospital accommo- 
dations in the city; the dearth of 
doctors in the rural districts; the 
sacrifices demanded of the average 
practitioner; the impossibility of 
meeting the cost of treatment and 
medication for the narrow margin 
groups; and the continual danger of 
quack remedies. Can nothing be 
done about the two contradictory 
facts that so many young doctors 
are in need of patients and that so 
many people who should be pa- 
tients lack doctors? The answer 
according to Medicine Show lies in 
the socialization of our medical 
work when the resulting advan- 
tages in prevention would more 
than offset the rise in budget to an 
already embarrassed government. 
It costs less to keep a_ citizen 
healthy than to support him in a 
hospital. 

Of course it is difficult to be un- 
selfish in presenting any propa- 
ganda. The true case of the clinic 
patient who was given an aspirin 
when he was dying of an organic 

1 Now closed. 
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disease brings the warranted gasp 
but the many thousands of success- 
ful treatments are ignored. It is 
easy to malign city hospitals but 
we doubt if they turn away many 
serious cases. All the same, Medi- 
cine Show makes one think, which 
is desirable and also relieves one of 
any notion that our system is sin- 
less, which is essential to progress. 
We guarantee it to be more exciting 
than the average play while Nor- 
man Lloyd as the pitchman for pat- 
ent medicines is as lively an enter- 
tainer as any musical comedy can 
offer. 


ROMEO AND JULIET.—What better 
gift could the screen give the stage 
than Shakespeare? The loving care 
that Laurence Olivier has given the 
production is patent. He is de- 
signer and director and producer 
and has evidently worked so hard 
that his own part may have suffered 
from the strain. He has certainly 
achieved a sense of continuity with 
the rapidity of the revolving stage 
and the carefully considered light- 
ing of Robert Edmond Jones which 
follows the passage of time between 
Sunday morning and Thursday 
night as noted on the program. 

Taking in its literal sense the 
first line of the play as spoken by 
the Capulet serving man: 


“Gregory, o’ my word, we'll not 
carry coals...” 


Mr. Olivier shows a Veronese coal 
dealer delivering charcoal before 
dawn. One bag is thrown on the 
Capulet door step where two serv- 
ants are sleeping and they awaken 
in such bad humor that when the 
Montague household appear to pol- 
ish up their front door, the quar- 
rel takes on violence as a Capulet 


retainer knocks over a Montague 
on his stepladder. The brawl is 
lively; so is the evening party at the 
Capulet’s which is not too formal. 
The dancers circle around Capulet 
as he sits with his cousin before the 
fire; Romeo’s party enter in cos- 
tume and perform some impromptu 
figures and Romeo, downstage, 
“cuts in” on Juliet as she passes 
him. 

The garden can be seen at the 
back and a very charming little 
courtyard it turns out to be with 
an orange tree in the center and the 
roofs of Verona in excellent com- 
position against the sky. The bal- 
cony is of wrought iron—not very 
high—but the bedchamber is shown 
at its level, with part of the garden. 
The room is more comfortable and 
girlish than is usually permitted 
and Juliet draws soft cherry-col- 
ored curtains round her bed. Mr. 
Olivier does not show the prepara- 
tions for the wedding nor the find- 
ing of the little bride; he prefers to 
keep intact his first rather tedious 
scene about Rosaline but he does 
include the scene in the Friar’s cell 
where the messenger explains how 
he missed Romeo in Padua. Al- 
though it explains the whole cause 
of Romeo’s death, it is sometimes 
omitted. We must admit that there 
never was a danker looking nor 
drearier tomb than this where Juliet 
lies backward to the audience and 
is barely seen. The bodies seem 
rather huddled at the end but we 
are glad that the Montague and 
Capulet reconciliation brings down 
the curtain. Not one of the scenes 
is played before the curtain or on 
the apron which precludes the inti- 
macy of Margaret Webster’s stag- 
ing; the revolving stage forces all 
action well back. Mr. Olivier has 
absorbed the atmosphere of the 
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Old Vic and his Shakespeare is 
given with reverence but also with 
naturalness. 

It is not a distinctively poetic 
production. Mr. Olivier’s Romeo 
has a bit more physical agility than 
passion; he literally does fly over 
the wall on a running leap. One is 
always keenly aware of his clean- 
cut profile, fine throat and well 
modeled legs but his elocution is 
not flawless and one has to listen 
intently to follow his lines. He 
plays passion, he sobs passionately 
but one doubts the duration of his 
fire? But perhaps that is the real 
Romeo? As for Miss Leigh, her 
freshness and willowy grace belong 
to the girl of fourteen but her child- 
ishness never matures as impres- 
sively as Miss Le Gallienne’s. Juliet 
for all her youth had the integrity 
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of purpose, poise and control that 
many older women lack. She is 
the driving force of the whole 
tragedy and her passion cannot be 
encompassed with mere tears. 

Dame May Whitty as the Nurse 
and Hallowell Hobbes and Wesley 
Addy are the three players surest 
of their reading. Hobbes and Addy 
make Capulet and Benvolio more 
real than ever before. Addy was 
Hotspur in Evans’s Henry IV. and 
Prince Hal is now Mercutio. But 
Edmond O’Brien’s thickset, tippling 
soldier reduces him to prose. It 
will be interesting to watch Mr. 
Olivier and Miss Leigh develop their 
Shakespeare. One must thank them 
now for the pleasure and interest 
they are bringing to large and vo- 
ciferous audiences. — At the Fifty- 
first Street. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 


November, 1938 


HELLz-A-Poppin.—Noisy, cheerful 
entertainment for those who enjoy 
slapstick and can discount some in- 


elegances. Better dancing than last 
season.—-Al the Winter Garden. 


December, 1939 


Lire With FatHer.—Acknowl- 
edged by everyone—except the 
Drama Critics—to be the best com- 
edy of the season.—At the Empire. 


SkyLark. — Scoring the husband 
who makes business his paramount 
interest, distinction, originality and 
emotion are added by Miss Gertrude 
Lawrence.—At the Morosco. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. 
—It seems to be the general con- 
sensus that Mr. Monty Woolley— 
formerly of Yale University—plays 
Alexander Woollcott much better 
than Mr. Woollcott, on the Coast, 
played himself. Although the hero- 
ine retains her virtue, the humor 
does not.—At the Music Bor. 


New Pins AnD NEEDLEs.—A witty, 
unpretentious revue with charming 
music and full of the “social signifi- 
cance” which is the title of its 
theme song. The Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union is now definitely a 
producing unit.—At the Windsor. 


Too Many Girts.—The co-educa- 
tional qualities of Pottawatomie 
College are vividly demonstrated, 
so is the New Mexican background. 
The music is gay, the dancers are 
lively and the principals attractive. 




















The score and lyrics are by that 
prolific team, Rodgers and Hart.— 
At the Broadway. 


MARGIN FOR Error. — Miss Claire 
Boothe’s Nazi melodrama centers 
about the murder of the Nazi Con- 
sul General but devotes Act II. to 
the Jewish policeman who solves 
the mystery. The tickets are now 
as cheap as the humor.— At the 
Majestic. 


February, 1940 


THE MALE ANIMAL.—A _ com- 
pletely decent if not highly cul- 
tural comedy by James Thurber 
about the shy professor in a 
small college who tries to talk him- 
self into being a big, brute exem- 
plar of the title. Elliott Nugent’s 
professor is a theatrical landmark. 
There is also some timely satire 
about the rivalry between scholar- 
ship and football.—At the Cort. 


March 


Two FoR THE SHow.— As ex- 
travagant in costumes and sets as 
One for the Money, this second edi- 
tion offers better music, more ex- 
perienced comedians and a livelier 
tempo. The dancing is very clever 
and some of the sketches most 
amusing, particularly Haydn as Mr. 
Carp and Eve Arden in the dentist 
chair. It is a pity that the humor 
is so consistently hard-boiled.—<At 
the Booth. 


My Dear CHILpREN.—One thing 
to be avoided is John Barrymore in 
his present desuetude. Reminders 
of his wonderful voice and gestures 
only make his degradation more 
painful. The play is as unedifying 
as it is tedious.—At the Belasco. 
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April 


Tue FirtrH CoLtumn. — The title 
applies to the Franco sympathizers 
who were secretly active in Madrid 
and elsewhere during the Civil 
War. Franchot Tone is the news- 
paperman who joined the Loyalists 
and was assigned to counter-espion- 
age. The story is as painful as 


Hemingway can make it. — At the 
Broadhurst. 






LADIES IN RETIREMENT. — Melo- 
dramatic in matter, the characters 
are all so finely drawn that this per- 
fectly acted drama is much more 
than a mere thriller. As there is 
never any mystery about the mur- 
der, it is more dependent upon the 
delineation of the murderess—an 
apparently estimable and most 
capable spinster who has unselfish- 
ly devoted her life to two eccentric 
sisters. Founded on actual fact, the 
curious and terrible story holds one 
absorbed but it is written so quietly 
that at times it assumes the dis- 
guise of a pleasant comedy. The 
one man in the cast is equal to the 
six women which is a high compli- 
ment as they are headed by Miss 
Flora Robson.—At the Henry Miller. 


Lavy In Waitinc.—The Nutmeg 
Tree has been dramatized by its au- 
thor but why it changed its title in 
the process is still a secret. Some- 
thing has been lost in the transition 
but it is not the fault of Miss Gladys 
George who keeps everything and 
everybody in lively humor while 
she is on the scene. Mr. Alan 
Napier also does his best for a com- 
edy that is thorovghly conven- 
tional.—At the Martin Beck. 





HIGHER AND HIGHER. — Everyone 
has scored the story of the new 
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Rodgers and Hart musical comedy 
except this reviewer who found the 
“debutante racket” a very timely 
theme. The action takes place in 
the sumptuous backstairs quarters 
of a deflated millionaire and the 
comedian is Jack Haley, as a valet. 
Marta Eggert from Budapest is a 
very attractive recruit with a col- 
eratura voice who helps to keep 
Sharkey, the trained seal, from 
stealing the show. But Sharkey is 
a dangerous rival. Miss Hilda 


Spong is a housekeeper who looks 
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like a Duchess and the chorus have 
been drilled by Robert Alton. We 
must confess that the broadest hu- 
mor must be laid to the seal.—A? 
the Shubert. 


SEPARATE Rooms. — A penthouse 
comedy starring Alan Dinehart. 
The penthouse bar is a dominant 
feature and though the laughs are 
many, the humor is bawdy. Milk, 
true love and a barless union bring 
down the curtain.—- At the Mans- 
field. 








The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE Wort AND THE Faitu. /t is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





GOOD MORNING, 


ESPITE the somewhat glamor- 

ous title, this is no tale of a 
two-fisted Irish immigrant turned 
swashbuckling rancher or bandit 
along the Mexican border. It is an 
attempt to tell certain personal ex- 
periences which I was privileged to 
enjoy, and to show that even one 
born blind (as I was) may, with the 
help of God’s grace and the permis- 
sion of the proper authorities, be of 
use in the work for which Christ 
instituted His sacraments and 
founded His Church—the work of 
helping and teaching all nations. 

In recalling my experience as 
catechist to a group of Mexicans 
during the year 1936-1937, I feel a 
deep gratitude to those who permit- 
ted me to act in this capacity, and 
to the Mexicans themselves who 
were so willing to listen to me and 
so ready to ask questions, once I 
had gained their confidence. As to 
the “Don Patricio,” that was the 
name by which they called me, 
since they felt that my family name 
was too difficult for them to re- 
member, and since Patricio is sim- 
ply the Spanish version of my mid- 


DON PATRICIO! 


dle name, Patrick. With this ex- 


planation, then, I shall get down 
to the real narrative, simple and 
unpretentious though it be. 

It may be proper, however, to 
explain briefly that despite my 


blindness and all the attendant dif- 
ficulties I have had from early 
years a great liking for languages, 
and especially for the Latin lan- 
guages; and of these I have always 
had a special predilection for Span- 
ish. Consequently, after graduating 
from the Iowa School for the Blind 
I took up the study of Spanish 
at the Iowa State Teachers’ College 
in a systematic way, having the les- 
sons read to me, taking notes in 
braille, and writing out my com- 
positions and grammar exercises on 
the typewriter —a procedure fol- 
lowed in all my college work when 
it was necessary. I also availed 
myself then and later on of every 
possible chance of conversing in 
Spanish so strongly did the melodi- 
ous, fervid, poetic language appeal 
to my Celtic soul; and I may add 
that I have done this ever since, 
despite the scarcity of such oppor- 
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tunities. Until the outbreak of the 
Spanish War I corresponded—in 
braille—with some friends in Spain 
who are similarly handicapped and 
I still maintain a somewhat regular 
correspondence with a blind man 
in Buenos Aires. 

In the autumn of 1936, after 
many vain attempts to land a job as 
teacher in some school for the 
blind, I was called to Dowling Col- 
lege, Des Moines, Iowa, a Catholic 
high school and junior college, to 
teach elementary French; and I 
soon became acquainted with a 
priest who lived at the college and 
had special charge of the Mexicans 
of Des Moines and the vicinity. He 
had served many years in his young 
days as a missionary in New Mex- 
ico, and was therefore well quali- 
fied to do the work entrusted to 
him. However, as he was not in 
good health, it was an added bur- 
den for him, after he had said Mass 
and preached a sermon in Spanish, 
to conduct the required catechism 
class for the adult Mexicans. He 
eagerly welcomed my offer to help 
him, for he knew in a very short 
time after my arrival that I could 
speak Spanish, that I liked to con- 
verse in it, and that I had an ardent 
desire to make a more practical use 
of it. It was therefore arranged 
that I should take over this cate- 
chism class and every other Sun- 
day I went with him to the church 
in the city to which the Mexicans 
had been assigned. 

From the first it was understood 
that I should give the instructions 
entirely in Spanish, since the adult 
Mexicans knew little or no English, 
and the children were already taken 
care of by the pastor of the church 
and by the teaching Sisters of the 
parish school. Moreover, since only 
two or three of the adult Mexicans 
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could read even a little, we felt that 
the best way to handle the lessons 
would be to give a simple, straight- 
forward talk on the topic for each 
Sunday, and then, as time went 
on, to try to get the people them- 
selves to ask me any questions 
which might come to them. On 
the day preceding the class, the 
priest and I would go over to- 
gether the topics for discussion, he 
in his wisdom advising me as to 
what points needed to be particu- 
larly stressed, to these people whose 
notions of Christian doctrine and 
practice were sometimes far from 
orthodox. 

Having learned from previous ex- 
perience that most Mexicans, espe- 
cially those of the working class, 
are rather shy in speaking to a 
“Gringo” even when he speaks to 
them in their own language, I was 
quite prepared for my first recep- 
tion by the Mexicans of Des Moines. 
The way was open for more friend- 
ly intercourse, however, when the 
priest assured them that I could 
speak to them entirely in Spanish 
and that I wanted them to talk with 
me. The formality of our first meet- 
ing having thus been broken, I had 
the pleasure of experiencing once 
more the courteous, generous, warm 
friendliness of the Latin-American. 

During the first few Sundays, the 
little group of men and women who 
formed the class—they were most- 
ly women—did not give me any 
tangible indication that they were 
listening, except that now and then 
some of them would laugh softly at 
something I said in illustration of 
the subject of the day. I was grati- 
fied, therefore, when one evening 4 
young lady, half Mexican herself 
and doing some social work among 
them, came to see the priest while 
I was chatting with him in his 

















THE BALL AND THE CROSS 


rooms——as was my frequent custom 
—and told me that she had heard 
from some of the Mexican women 
how much they enjoyed and profit- 
ed by the class because, as they 
said, I spoke Spanish so clearly and 
used such simple words that they 
had no trouble in understanding my 
meaning. “Padre Enrique” and I 
agreed that this was a hopeful 
sign, and we felt that soon they 
might take courage and begin to 
ask questions themselves. 

They did, especially the two men 
who never failed to attend. Some 
of the questions were rather amus- 
ing, others were more sensible; but 
in all cases I think the questioner 
was sincere. On one occasion, after 
I had given a talk on the seven capi- 
tal sins, including gluttony and in- 
temperance, one of my hearers 
asked whether it was a sin for a 
man to get drunk so long as he 
didn’t kill anyone, break any win- 
dows, pick a quarrel, or disturb the 
peace in any way—just get drunk 
and go off to sleep somewhere. I 
was not the only one who smiled 
at this naive stating of the problem; 
some of the women even laughed 
out loud, so I hastened to the rescue 
by complimenting the questioner on 
his simplicity. I reminded him that 
God had created man in His own 
image, given us an immortal soul; 
that we were a higher grade of be- 
ing than the animals—that we 
could do many things which no ani- 
mal could do; and above all that 
man could think. Yes, the Mexican 
agreed, this was true, I had “dicho 
muy bien” (said it very well), a 
common expression of the kindly 
Mexican when you put anything to 
them in words they can understand, 
and sometimes even when they do 
not quite “get” your meaning. I 
asked my questioner in turn if he 
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thought God wanted us to act, for 
example, like pigs, whose greatest 
joy in life apparently was eating, 
drinking and then going off to sleep 
in a dirty wallow. No, the man 
agreed, he didn’t think God wanted 
us to act like that. Then, as best 
I could, I tried to show him that 
man has the will power and the 
grace to fight the temptation of in- 
temperance, and he acknowledged 
complete satisfaction with my ex- 
planation. 

This is only one example of the 
sort of question I was called upon 
to answer while teaching these poor 
illiterate, simple-hearted but re- 
sponsive people; but no words can 
tell how much I enjoyed my task, 
or how ardently I longed to carry 
on my work among them. 

I have called these people respon- 
sive and I think in the main they 
are. One evening, when going 
through the hall of the dormitory 
of Dowling College, I heard some 
Mexicans talking with the priest in 
charge; and among them was one 
of the women of my class, who 
greeted me in Spanish with a 
friendly “Good evening, Don Pa- 
tricio! How goes it?” I learned 
from the priest that this woman 
had persuaded her husband and son 
to go to Confession, and when asked 
what had induced them to come, 
had replied that she, the wife and 
mother, had been telling them about 
the instructions which “Don Pa- 
tricio” had been giving, and that 
they had finally decided to come to 
Confession and to Mass more regu- 
larly. This was consoling proof of 
what the priest had already told me 
—that if I could reach the women 
they would influence their menfolk. 
He told me later on that the two 
men were faithful at attendance at 
Mass. I cannot help wondering how 
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much more we might have done had 
we been able to continue this work 
together, Padre Enrique and I; but 
I was not asked to return to Dowl- 
ing College, and this work with the 
Mexicans had been purely voluntary 
on my part, and the good priest had 
no authority to retain me as an aid. 
When I told my class on a certain 
Sunday in May, 1937, that this was 
to be my last Sunday with them, 
and asked them to do their best to 
obey the wishes of the Church and 
of good “Padre Enrique,” I went on 
with my instruction; but while I 
was speaking I could hear some of 
them crying softly to themselves, 





which again shows them to be sim- 
ple-hearted people, capable of much 
good if only the right forces in 
church and school would take them 
in hand. 

I could tell of many other in- 
stances, but space forbids. I know 
that my story is neither exciting 
nor unique, but I hope that it may 
be of some help and encouragement 
to others similarly handicapped in 
showing that God, in His infinite 
mercy and in His readiness to re- 
spect our individual manhood, can 
make use of even the blind in the 
apostolate of Christ. 

W. P. Mornrissey. 




















FAITH, THE LIBERATOR 


Tue spectacle of a wild bird beat- 
ing out its life against the windows 
of a desolate house into which it 
has wandered awakens pity in us. 
This creature was made for long, 
swift, free flights. Yet this picture 
cannot compare with that of the 
misery of a man beating out his 
life against the prison walls of 
sense, or indeed with the innate 
tragedy of human nature which 
must always beat out its energy 
against the prison walls of the uni- 
verse itself. It is true that while a 
dog chained up becomes irritable 
and eventually savage, a man might 
accept and even relish a narrow, 
confining room; accepting it as a 
challenge to be met by the power 
of his mind to wander outside its 
walls, outside the limits of time 
and space. He exults in the knowl- 
edge that nothing material can real- 
ly confine him. 

Nevertheless in the human mind 
itself there is a limitation, a con- 
finement. It can reach outside the 
day or the hour, it can reach back 
into the past or ahead into the fu- 
ture; it can reach up even to God. 
But only to God as the author of 
nature, only to a partial view of 
divinity. However long the labors 
of a man, however keen his intel- 
lect, however earnest his efforts, 
man must always come up short 
against the barriers of the natural 
universe. The nature of man does 
not surpass the powers of nature. 

Man, left to himself, is essentially 
a prisoner; a prisoner of his own 
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nature. At the same time that na- 
ture is crying out for freedom, cry- 
ing out for fuller and fuller vision 
of the things that remain to be 
seen. The prison walls that limit 
his freedom can be penetrated by 
only one force. Those walls are the 
walls of nature; only the supernat- 
ural can tear them down, only an 
agent above nature can give man 
the vast freedom of infinity, of eter- 
nity, can permit him to grasp the 
things that are too bright for his 
eyes-—only God Himself through the 
gift known as the virtue of faith. 

It is essential that we see faith 
in the guise of a liberator, if we are 
to see it at all. To see it as a limi- 
tation, a suppression of, or a sub- 
stitute for, man’s intellect is to lose 
completely the essential notion of 
faith. Let us look at it this way: 
man has a journey to make; to take 
one step on this journey he must 
know his destination. To give that 
knowledge is the work of faith. It 
is the starting gun in the race of 
life; by faith man is set free to rush 
to the goal of faith, which is the 
goal of life. Since the goal is no 
less than the essence of God Him- 
self, we can see immediately that 
faith sets a man free to rush beyond 
the uttermost limits of the universe. 

Some men have described faith 
as an exaggerated optimism, a kind 
of super-confidence; but that was 
because they did not know the pur- 
pose of faith. Others have reduced 
faith to emotion; and that was be- 
cause they did not know what faith 
was. Still others cynically put un- 
der faith every bit of our rational 
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knowledge of God: and that was 
because they did not know what 
man was. Faith is something big- 
ger than all this. In fact it is so 
big we can walk by and never see 
it; it is not to be caught in the cor- 
ner of the eye, it demands the whole 
of a man’s eye, the whole of his 
mind. Its bigness can be appre- 
ciated only by concentrating on the 
goal to which it goes and the means 
by which it reaches that goal. Seen 
in this light it towers over us fright- 
eningly, for it aims at supreme 
Truth and so at the supreme per- 
fection of the intellect of man. How 
can we know the First Truth unless 
we be told by the one Being Who 
can know it, knowing Himself? 


Faith has rightly been called a theo- 
logical, a divine virtue; it looks to 
the very essence of God Himself, 
and attains to its sublime object 
through the action of God Himself, 


through the supreme Truth’s gra- 
cious stooping to tell us about Him- 
self. It is saturated with divinity 
though it is made for man. 

—From A Companion to the Summa. Vol. 


Ill.—The Fullness of Life. By Warren Far- 
next, O.P. (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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To THE SERVICE oF IDEALS 


SLowLy and belatedly, America 
is coming to see that the deepest 
problems of man cannot be solved 
by tinkering with his political ma- 
chinery. The American mind has 
long been the victim of its own opti- 
mism, of its belief that if things go 
wrong there must be some simple 
way of setting them right: hang the 
Kaiser, or pass a law, or found a 
League, or lock Hitler in an asylum. 
The comic, though costly, illustra- 
tion of this was the American Pro- 
hibition law. 

A second world disaster within 
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a single generation has shaken the 
American loose from this optimism. 
He is now coming to believe that 
neither the repeated defeat of Ger- 
many, nor the resurrection of world 
trade, nor federalism, nor any other 
change in surface conditions, will 
suffice to restore the health of civi- 
lization. For the first time he is 
beginning to admit what a dark 
planet he inhabits. 

Furthermore, he is beginning to 
admit that the darkness of life may 
descend upon him too, in his pro- 
tected Paradise, so many miles 
away from wicked Europeans. This 
none too happy knowledge is pre- 
paring the American to play a bet- 
ter part of a citizen of the world. 

Along with the American naiveté 
and optimism there has always 
gone a noble capacity for respond- 
ing to an ideal. The trouble has 
been in the past that the ideals 
have seemed too easy to attain. 
Some fine phrases and some well- 
meant laws, and the job seemed to 
be done. It has now been demon- 
strated to almost everyone’s satis- 
faction that the job hasn’t been 
done, that none of the fundamental 
jobs has been sufficiently well done, 
that it all remains to do again, more 
thoroughly and more responsibly. 
And the place to begin, many Ameri- 
cans would now admit, is with a 
re-examination of man’s moral re- 
sponsibility. 

There is less and less talk of sal- 
vation by machinery, by ‘economic 
progress,’ by ‘standard of living.’ 
There is more and more realization 
that if this ailing civilization is to 
be salvaged America must disci- 
pline herself to the service of the 
ideals she has long so lightly boast- 
ed: the brotherhood of man, equal- 
ity of civil rights and spiritual 
opportunities, economic justice. 
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A turning point in the history 
of the United States, and perhaps 
of Western man, will come at the 
close of this war: will America find 
some way to express in action her 
new sense of the need for greater 
discipline and sacrifice? The an- 
swer may depend in large part up- 
on whether Europe gives America 
a lead. 

If the reconstruction of Europe 
is attempted with more humility 
and more righteousness than was 
evident in 1918, the American peo- 
ple may try hard to take a useful 
part in that reconstruction. If 
Europe plays cheap politics with 
the fate of man, the United States 
will retire into an unworthy cyni- 
cism and an unearned self-right- 
eousness. 

The Americans who care most 
for Western civilization pray that 
Europe will come out of this war 
sufficiently frightened to behave re- 
sponsibly, sufficiently humbled to 
keep vindictiveness and jealousy 
under partial control. Only under 
those conditions is it reasonable to 
hope for some responsibility and 
some unselfishness on the part of 
America. And by the end of the 


next war, it may be too late. 
—Heaseat Acar, in Neutral War Aims (Lon- 
don: Burns Oates). 





THE PorTUGUESE SCHEME 


Tue Portuguese Constitution dif- 
fers from those of other countries 
owing to the fact that it is both 
creative and didactic. It is not con- 
tent with instituting a State organ- 
ization and defining the rights of 
the citizen; it lays down certain 
principles which govern social, po- 
litical, and economic reform. And 
let it be known that we consider 
this section of the Constitution to 
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be of more importance than that 
dealing with the prerogatives of the 
various organs of the State and 
their constitution. The Portuguese 
Constitution will therefore be dis- 
tinguishable from others more by 
its ideological outlook than by its 
political structure. ... 

We are anti - parliamentarians, 
anti-democrats, anti-liberals, and we 
are determined to establish a cor- 
porative State. Such statements may 
shock those nations that are used to 
adjusting the deficiencies of their 
own political systems by virtue of 
improved social conditions and are 
unable to appreciate the harm that 
may result from the application of 
similar methods in countries differ- 
ently constituted. When all is said 
and done, we are merely trying to 
reach the same ends by methods 
which are best suited to our par- 
ticular needs. The most valuable 
attribute we could wish for in our 
institutions is that they should be 
as thoroughly Portuguese as pos- 
sible. 

One of the greatest fallacies of 
the nineteenth century was that 
English parliamentarism and Eng- 
lish democracy were adaptable to 
every European country. Except- 
ing Switzerland and some northern 
countries where special conditions 
and past history allowed democracy 
to become acclimatized and to work 
successfully, parliamentary democ- 
racy has elsewhere resulted in in- 
stability and disorder, or further 
still, it has become a despotic domi- 
nation of the nation by political 
parties. When matters come to a 
climax dictatorships are created, 
order is established, social condi- 
tions are reorganized, and mistakes 
rectified, so that a new beginning 
can be made. 

Generally speaking, continental 
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democracies have not been able to 
do for the people that which non- 
democratic regimes could have 
achieved; neither is it true that so- 
called democratic regimes have 
actually safeguarded the liberties of 
the masses. We are anti-liberal be- 
cause we want to secure the exist- 
ence of these liberties; and whilst 
liberalism has deprived us of some 
we enjoyed, it has proved incapable 
of providing us with those which 
we might have had. We are anti- 
democratic because our democracy, 
which seemed to have the support 
of the people and pretended to rep- 
resent them, only thought of them 
at election times, while we want to 
elevate, educate, and to rescue the 
people from the slavery of plutoc- 
racy. To believe that the liberty of 
the people is linked to democracy 
or parliamentarism is to be blind 
to the evidence which the political 
and social life of every period of 
history affords. 

In order to have the true inter- 
ests of the people nearest our heart, 
and to stand for their material and 
moral advancement, it is not neces- 
sary to believe that authority is to 
be found in the masses, that justice 
is ruled by numbers, and that the 
administration of the law can be 
carried out by the mob instead of 
by the elite whose duty it is to 
lead and to sacrifice itself for the 
rest of the community. In order 
to guarantee the reputedly essential 
liberties of social life and even 
human dignity, it is not necessary 
that liberty should form the basis 
of every political scheme. Although 
liberty is a relative term, liberalism 
treats it as absolute and has fallen 





into the fallacy that there can be 
no liberties against liberty. But in 
harmony with man’s nature and his 
surroundings, we would say that 
there can be no liberty which is 
against the interests of the com- 
munity. 

Some of our laws and institutions 
may appear strange to the foreigner 
who, in his own country, is more 
used to the practice of punishing 
the guilty than to the imposition of 
restrictions on the liberty of the 
individual. However, the success 
of preventive or repressive meas- 
ures and their ultimate value de- 
pends on the social conditions of 
the people, and on their culture and 
mode of life; measures that would 
be meaningless or unnecessary in 
a country which, like England, is 
cast in an individualistic mould are 
indispensable in a community 
which, like our own, has experi- 
enced a communistic disintegration. 
I believe in the educational effects 
of political institutions on the peo- 
ple, and hope that, by protecting 
them from such dangers as they 
may be prone to, such institutions 
will work for their good... . 

When the corporative organiza- 
tion will have embraced every 
sphere—economic, intellectual, and 
moral—the State through its dif- 
ferent organizations will reflect the 
nation more completely and per- 
fectly than it does to-day, without 
impairing its characteristic of 4 
strong state limited only by integ- 
rity and right. 

—From Doctrine and Action: Internal and 
Foreign Policy of the New Portugal, 19%- 
1939. By Da. ANTONIO pe Oxiverma SALAZAR 


Translated by Rovenr Epcan Broventon (Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber, Ltd.). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


THE FLOWER OF ACTION 


WE are all children of a larger 
or a smaller growth and we all need 
to be amused, to forget the more 
serious problems of life or see them 
represented in a more ideal or pic- 
turesque form than our humdrum 
lives afford. The love of pleasure 
is inherent in man, and pleasure 
is the natural accompaniment of 
most of his actions, and pleasure 
innocently and moderately indulged 
is an incentive to virtue and an ap- 
pointed preservative against vicious 
success, ill-health of mind and 
body. But man’s activities are not 
meant to be a response to the prom- 
ise of sensual satisfaction. Pleasure, 
says S. Thomas, is the flower of 
action. Not being a thing in itself 
but merely an accompaniment, it 
is neither good nor bad and its 
moral character must be judged by 
the activity it accompanies. It is 
not the excessive devotees on the 
one hand or the stern decriers of 
pleasure on the other who have 
been the most successful in helping 
to work out the salvation of the 
human race, from its lower in- 
stincts. The Epicurean broadly 
taught that all happiness depended 
on bodily pleasures and all misery 
on bodily pain. The Stoic, on the 
other hand, taught that man should 
look with equal contempt on both 
pleasure and pain, going out of his 
way neither to meet one nor avoid 
the other. 

Now, we might reasonably have 
expected that the followers of each 
of these systems of philosophy 
should have done something from 


his own standpoint towards in- 
creasing the sum of human happi- 
ness. But have they? Not one 
whit. It is remarkable that the 
same view ultimately of the nature 
of pleasure breeds the killjoy on the 
one hand and the sensualist on the 
other. Pleasure is regarded as an 
end in itself, as having an absolute 
value: the killjoy looks on it as 
pleasant but reprehensible (nice but 
naughty), the sensualist as a thing 
to be sought and used, whatever 
the consequence, to its fullest ex- 
tent. The Prohibition Puritan on 
the one hand, the Cocktail Swiller 
on the other, both forget the purely 
relative nature of pleasure. The 
latter adds as little to the sum total 
of pleasure as the former to the 
sum total of virtue. The Catholic 
Church with her inevitable equi- 
poise maintains the true balance, a 
balance adjusted to reality as well 
as the objective needs of man. 
There is, indeed a via media, a 
happy medium lying between two 
extremes of contempt for pleasure 
and inordinate love of it... . 
Amusement should be a means, 
not an end. Life is a school; its 
worthy end is not success but 
growth, formation. Amusements 
properly used are one of the means 
of this growth, this discipline of 
formation, and one of the aids to 
the proper performance of the 
duties of life. The Christian Faith 
demands the whole-hearted service 
of its followers, and though we de- 
cline the service we cannot escape 
the penalties of our recreancy. 
There is a righteous doom ordain- 
ing that those who make pleasure 





their aim in life become soon sated 
and miss the thing they are striv- 
ing after. True happiness is coy 
and not ours for the grasping. 
Those who take the harder road 
will not find it hard all the way, 
but sweetened and not seldom re- 
lieved by true pleasure. The only 
true pleasure is that which has 
been first paid for. If we take our 
“pleasures” first, their payment 
after can only be a sorrowful and 


heavy reckoning. 
— J. F. T. Prince, P.P., in The Irish Rosary 
(Dublin), April. 
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BRIDGES 


A very brilliant Jewess, whose 
husband has been forced to divorce 
her because she is non-Aryan—she 
has lost literally everything: home, 
daughter, money and even clothes 
—wrote to me that she believes 
that Communists are “disappointed 
Christians.” If so, why? Did she 
mean that they had tried to be 
Christians and found the life too 
exacting, and gave up, despondent 
(like the young man “of great pos- 
sessions”)? I doubt it. That they 
had been disappointed in Christians 
they met? Very likely: but not 
enough, I expect, to drive them 
into some positive alternative: still, 
the idea suffices to force us to ex- 
amine our consciences. That Chris- 
tianity, as a “going concern,” a sys- 
tem, a “great new thing in the 
world,” had promised so much and 
performed so little? Well, much 
has been expected of Christianity 
and more is expected to-day from 
Catholics than from others, as we 
keep seeing. We are watched be- 
cause of our name, as Methodists, 
for instance, are not. Communism, 
on its side, seems to promise what 
Christianity offered but failed to 
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implement. Communism has not yet 
proved itself, they feel: but it may 

. . it may be man’s salvation . . . 
Try it! But there are many who 
know they do not want Communism, 
nor yet “Fascism” (so far as those 
words still bear any meaning), but 
do want a system for life, and an 
authority, and justice for all, and 
know that the Church professes to 
offer a version of all these. Hap- 
pily, that German Jewish lady has 
begun by studying Christ rather 
than contemporary Christians, and 
being already intellectually con- 
vinced that if He were what He 
claimed to be, the Church is the 
only “prolongation,” so to say, of 
Himself, having become enthralled 
by Him, she is moving rapidly to- 
wards the Catholic Faith. 

The world must be full of such 
persons. They want the right thing; 
they either never think of looking 
towards the Church; or, looking, 
are “disappointed.” But so will they 
be by Communism — so have they 
been. A Spanish doctor, head of 
a “red” Barcelona clinic in the civil 
war, has offered his services to the 
Finns. “But was not that against 
your principles?” “Both sides in 
Spain thought they were fighting 
for liberty. After a while it became 
a Russian-German war. And the 
Nazis and the Reds having done us 
as much damage as they could, now 
go and kiss. . . We reject both; 
and will go to work, unanimously, 
wherever we can help liberty.” A 
Dane recently visited us. “Our cul- 
tural level is about the same as 
yours. Our younger generation has 
had its disillusionments, and now 
genuinely does want some justifica- 
tion for life, and for themselves. 
But it needs to be told.” On the 
principle that a prophet is not lis- 
tened to at home, maybe a Dane 
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coming to “tell” us would find a 
better audience than an English- 
man would: and an English Catho- 
lic in Denmark might attract the 
Danes, first, as an oddity; and then, 
go on being listened to (if he talked 
sense) precisely because not a “na- 
tional.” Yet the influence of Mr. 
Chesterton here and Jdérgensen 
there has been enormous! ... 
Given our numbers, I can see 
no way save that the ordinary man 
or lad, or girl, should do his or her 
job thoroughly well — law, doctor- 
ing, shopkeeping, restaurant -serv- 
ing—since other people will quite 
naturally be able to meet him on 
that level, shared with him by 
them—and then discover that he is 
a Catholic, and in innumerable 
cases be prepared to ask him about 
it. No one will accept “religion” 
off someone who does his normal 
job badly; but they will be definite- 


ly impressed by a man who is, may- 
be, rather better than most at his 
ordinary job, and is found to be, on 


the top of that, a Catholic. This is 
yet another reason why the modern 
Apostolate was so rightly seen by 
Pope Pius XI to be pre-eminently a 
lay one. Priests have a_ highly- 
specialized education and have de- 
veloped a cast of mind which is 
usually quite different from the lay- 
man’s. It is extremely difficult for 
either ever fully to understand the 
other; and a priest may never in 
his whole life hear adult laymen 
(Catholics or not) talk as they do 
talk when with one another. Catho- 
lic priests are incalculably more 
at their ease, more natural, with 
laymen than ministers are; they 
never have to pose. It remains that 
the ecclesiastical mind is almost 
always separated by a gulf — nar- 
tow, maybe, but profound — from 
the lay one. 
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We would, then, like our laymen 
not only to meet and talk with their 
fellows on a level, but also, when 
they are something of experts, to 
talk on that to any accessible audi- 
ence without maybe mentioning one 
word of religion. Thus we have 
watched the admirable effect pro- 
duced. by talks on cricket, road- 
building, motor-racing, electricity, 
and so forth, by a man known to 
be a Catholic, yet not more than 
alluding to that fact save quite in 
passing, if at all. Bridges are be- 
ing built. The one thing you don’t 
do about a bridge is to stop for 
ever on it; but, it enables you to 
meet, and the stronger (i.e., the 
Res Catholica) always tends to tug 
you to its side. 

Getting closer to what we would 
like, if but our laymen would talk 
in the 100 study-clubs or debating 
societies to which they could be- 
long, or in the other groups where 
men constantly meet, on subjects 
that are, again, of general and not 
specifically Catholic interest, of 
which obviously social problems are 
far the most important, especially 
if a man has spent time, for exam- 
ple, in Italy or Spain, let alone Rus- 
sia! We think that the Grail is 
preparing for that sort of thing. Its 
Summer School, held between Janu- 
ary 13th-20th, in Australia, called, 
“The Pied Piper of Hamelin”—in- 
triguing title, the point of which we 
deliberately leave over to guess- 
work !—seems to have been signifi- 
cant. We observe three talks by 
priests out of fifteen; one group of 
speeches was by employers and em- 
ployees: there was a good deal of 
film,—dramatic- and musical-work; 
and one speech was on Australia 
and its needs. How rarely do we 
meet, here, with so much as an in- 
sular outlook! There is even a 





panic, very often, lest we look—and 
lest money goes—beyond the parish 
confines. Yet if but a tenth of the 
money spent on days of recollec- 
tion, even retreats, given to the de- 
vout Catholic, went in financing 
training for national work, and the 
doing of it, how vastly would con- 
vents and parishes and all the local- 
ized interests that are ours, profit 
thereby! 

Priest after priest is repeating: 
“We must not lose our opportunity 
this time, as we did after the last 
War!” Difficult to obtain a defini- 


tion of what that opportunity was, 
and how we should have seized it. 
A Mission everywhere, on none but 
The Pope spoke in 


fundamentals? 
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his Encyclical of nothing else! A 
Mission about God and Soul? Kept 
up for a year, and followed by the 
Life of Christ? A Mission preached 
preferably not in churches, but in 
halls, cinemas, or the streets? We 
have to alter a whole national con- 
sciousness—yet not without omens 
of success. Shall we attempt to do 
that? Or is the preliminary task 
of altering our own, too great? 


“I tell you naught for your comfort, 
Yea, naught for your desire, 
Save that the sky grows darker yet 
And the sea rises higher.” 


—C. C. Martrrnpare, in The Month (London), 
April. 








Recent Events 


CEREMONIES AT THE VATICAN 


Tue first Canonizations at which 
Pope Pius XII. presided took place 
in the Vatican Basilica on May 2d. 
Two new saints were added to the 
Calendar, St. Gemma Galgani, who 
died only sixty-two years ago, and 
St. Mary of St. Euphrasia Pelletier, 
foundress of the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd. 

St. Gemma Galgani was born on 
March 4, 1878, at Camigliano, Italy. 
Her mother died when Gemma was 
only nine years old and in that 
same year the child was allowed to 
receive her first Holy Communion, 
which was much earlier than was 
usual at that time. After her 
mother’s death, two aunts came to 
live in her home. These women 
were both very devout and Gemma 
formed the habit of going with 
them to Mass every day. At the 
age of sixteen she left the school 
of the Sisters of St. Zita, where she 
had been studying. Soon after this 
her father lost all his money and in 
a short time died. Gemma went to 
live with an aunt, where she de- 
voted herself to prayer and works 
of charity. She ardently wished to 
enter the Convent of the Passionist 
Sisters, but poor health prevented 
her. However, she became a Pas- 
sionist Tertiary. She died on Easter 
Eve, 1903, at the age of twenty-five. 
April 11th has been assigned as her 
feast. ; 

_ St. Mary of St. Euphrasia Pelle- 
tier was born in the town of Noir- 
moutier, France, near the end of 
the eighteenth century. Her parents 
were Julian and Anne Maurain, 


and at her Baptism the child was 
given the name of Rosa Virginia. 
From a very early age she showed 
signs of great piety. When she was 
thirteen her father died and her 
mother placed her in the school of 
the Sisters of St. Ursula. Rosa, as 
the saint was then called, remained 
there for four years, and it was at 
that time she began to think of en- 
tering the convent. She was deep- 
ly interested in the work being 
done by the Sisters at the Convent 
of the Order of Our Lady of Char- 
ity. This convent was known as 
“The Refuge” and had been found- 
ed in 1651, by St. John Eudes to 
reclaim fallen women. Rosa became 
a postulant at The Refuge on Octo- 
ber 20, 1814, and received the habit 
on September 6, 1815, at which 
time she took the name of Mary of 
St. Euphrasia. She spent almost 
eight years working among the 
women and girls to help whom her 
Order had been instituted. After 
having been a religious for less than 
ten years, she was chosen superior 
of the convent. Just about this 
time, the Convent of the Good Shep- 
herd, at Angers, which had been 
destroyed during the French Revo- 
lution, was being restored and, with 
the approval of the bishop, Sister 
Mary of St. Euphrasia was chosen 
to be superior there. The convent 
was opened on Pentecost Sunday. 
In spite of limited means, the new 
superior did wonders to help the 
penitents, Magdalens and orphans 
under her care. She was so suc- 
cessful that she was called to found 
many other similar houses all over 
France. After this, bishops from 
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different parts of the world asked 
to have similar refuges in their 
dioceses, and so the Order of the 
Good Shepherd spread to Italy, Bel- 
gium, England, Germany, Bavaria, 
Algeria, Canada, Egypt, Oceania, 
India and the United States. Sister 
Mary of St. Euphrasia died in 1868, 
and was declared Venerable by 
Pope Leo XIII, in 1897. April 24th 
has been set as her feast. 

On Pentecost Sunday, May 12th, 
the Beatification of Mother Rose 
Philippine Duchesne took place in 
St. Peter’s. It was Mother Duchesne 
who introduced the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart into the United States. 
She was born in France in 1769 and 
in that country entered the Sacred 
Heart Convent. When it was decided 
to make a foundation in the United 
States, Mother Duchesne was placed 
in charge of the first group; they 
sailed from France in the middle of 


March, 1818, and arrived at New 


Orleans on May 29th. The first 
American foundation was opened at 
St. Charles, Mo., on September 7, 
1818. Mother Duchesne was re- 
sponsible for many foundations of 
her Society in the United States. 
She died on November 18, 1852, at 
the convent which was her first 
American foundation. 


MONSIGNOR SCANLAN BECOMES 
PASTOR 


Last month it was announced 
that the Right Rev. Msgr. Arthur 
J. Seanlan, president of St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y., since 
1931, was to become pastor of the 
new parish of St. Helena in the 
Parkchester section of the Bronx 
Borough, where a large building 
project is bringing several hundred 
families. Msgr. Scanlan, who was 
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ordained in 1907, has been on the 
staff of the Seminary almost all the 
years of his priesthood. Besides 
his duties there, he has been censor 
librorum since 1917 and secretary 
of the Cardinal Hayes Literature 
Committee for the last eleven years. 
In 1933, Dr. Scanlan was elevated 
to the rank of Domestic Prelate. 
Now Archbishop Spellman has 
named him to his Diocesan Coun- 
cil. He will be succeeded as rector 
of the Seminary by the Rev. Dr. 
John M. Fearns, professor of moral 
theology and canon law there since 
1930. 
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EuUROPEAN WAR SPREADS 


THE war in Europe, which was 
extended into the Scandinavian 
countries early in April, now has 
engulfed Holland, Belgium and 
Luxemburg. The report of these 
most recent invasions of neutral 
countries by the Nazis broke on the 
world on May 10th. It is too early 
at this writing (May 14th) to evalu- 
ate the effects of this opening up of 
new battlefronts on the west of 
Europe. 

The campaign in Norway ended 
disastrously for Great Britain and 
on May 2d, Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain announced the withdrawal 
of Allied troops from Central Nor- 
way because the acknowledged air 
supremacy of Germany had made 
it impossible to land tanks and 
heavy artillery. The northern re- 
gion of the country around Narvik 
is still occupied by Allied troops, 
although it seems that the Germans 
hold the town itself. 

A bitter debate in the House of 
Commons on May 8th, ended in 4 
vote of confidence in which Cham- 
berlain held his leadership by 4 
margin of only eighty-one votes. 
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But when the news of the invasion 
of the Low Countries reached Eng- 
land two days later, he tendered his 
resignation to King George. Win- 
ston Churchill became Prime Min- 
ister and formed a Coalition Cabi- 
net. 

Feeling ran high in the United 
States at this newest outrage to 
peaceful and innocent countries. 
President Roosevelt, addressing the 
Pan-American Scientific Congress 
on the night of May 10th, referred 
to the newest development in the 
European War, saying, “Three 
more independent nations have 
been cruelly invaded by force of 
arms,” and he proclaimed that we 
Americans of the free Americas 
were both shocked and angered by 
the tragic news. The President 
said that our hemisphere was now 
almost the only place where an in- 
ternational scientific congress could 
safely assemble. He concluded his 
address by saying: “I am a pacifist. 
You, my fellow-citizens of twenty- 
one American republics, you are 
pacifists, too. But I believe that by 
overwhelming majorities in all the 
Americas you and I,—in the long 
run and if it be necessary, — you 
and I will act together to protect, 
to defend by every means, to pro- 
tect and defend our science, our 
culture, our American freedom and 
our civilization.” 

On the following day, Pope Pius 
XII. sent messages to the rulers of 
the three newly-invaded countries, 
which proved conclusively how 
whole - heartedly his sympathies 
were with them. L’Osservatore 
Romano printed the texts of these 
messages, but no other Italian 
paper even referred to them. 

To Queen Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land, His Holiness said: “We learn 
with great emotion that your Maj- 


esty’s efforts for peace have not 
been able to preserve your noble 
people from becoming, contrary to 
their will and their right, the thea- 
ter of a war. We pray God, ar- 
biter of the destinies of nations, to 
hasten with His Almighty help the 
re-establishment of justice and 
liberty.” 

To the Catholic Sovereigns of 
Belgium and Luxemburg, the Holy 
Father sent these messages: “When, 
for the second time against its will 
and its right, the Belgian nation 
sees its territory exposed to the 
cruelties of war, deeply moved We 
send to your Majesty and to all of 
that beloved nation the assurance 
of Our paternal affection. Praying 
Almighty God that this heavy trial 
will be concluded by the re-estab- 
lishment of full liberty and inde- 
pendence of Belgium, We grant 
with all Our hearts to your Majesty 
and to your people Our apostolic 
benediction.” 

“In this sad moment in which the 
people of Luxemburg, despite their 
love of peace, are involved in the 
whirlpool of war, We feel Our 
hearts nearer to them. We implore 
heaven for aid and protection, so 
that they may live in freedom and 
independence, and We grant to 
your Royal Highness and to your 
faithful subjects Our apostolic 
benediction.” 
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New ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS 


Last month we recorded in this 
place the death of Cardinal Verdier, 
Archbishop of Paris. This impor- 
tant See was not left vacant long, 
and the prompt selection of a suc- 
cessor has been interpreted as a 
special act of sympathy for France 
on the part of His Holiness Pope 
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Pius XII. On May 11th, the Holy 
Father named His Eminence Em- 
manuel Celestin Cardinal Suhard, 
former Archbishop of Reims, to the 
Archbishopric of Paris. Cardinal 
Suhard was born at Brains-sur-les 
Marches, France, on April 5, 1874. 
He studied in both France and 
Rome and was ordained in 1898. 
The following year he became vice- 
rector of the Grand Seminary, 
Paris. During the World War he 
was Bishop of Soissons. He was 
promoted to the Archbishopric of 
Reims in December, 1930, and five 
years later was created a Cardinal. 
He presided at the re-dedication of 
the Cathedral of Reims in 1938. Ad 
Multos Annos! 
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MISSIONARY APPOINTED BISHOP 


THE Most Rev. Raymond A. Lane, 


M.M., pioneer Maryknoller of the 
Fushun Mission, Manchukuo, has 
been appointed its Vicar-Apostolic, 
and Titular Bishop of Hypaepa. 


Bishop-elect Lane recently returned 
from China to his home in Law- 
rence, Mass., where he will be con- 
secrated on June llth, He had 
been Prefect-Apostolic of the Fu- 
shun Mission since 1932. Ad Multos 
Annos! 
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New PRIESTS FOR MEXICO 


Tue Montezuma Seminary, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, is keeping alive 
the priesthood for Mexico. There 
are now 380 students at the Semi- 
nary. Six of these were ordained 
to the priesthood on Ascension 
Thursday. The Most Rev. Sidney 
M. Metzger, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Santa Fé, conferred Holy Orders 
for the first time. Five of the new 
priests belong to the Archdiocese 
of Pueblo and one to the Diocese 
of Saltillo. As seminaries are for- 
bidden by law in Mexico this semi- 
nary in the United States is now 
one of the chief sources from which 
the supply of priests will be re- 
cruited. 
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Our Contributors 


WE bespeak for JosEPpH CONRAD 
Fenr’s extraordinarily competent 
paper, “Whither America?”, a care- 
ful perusal. The author, new to 
our pages, is “a distinguished mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia 
Bar,” to quote the Congressional 
Record, and a former newspaper 
man. He saw active military serv- 
ice in France during the first World 
War, has traveled extensively, is a 
member of the American Legion, 
National Press Club, the Academy 
of Political Science and the Sigma 
Phi Epsilon Fraternity, and a con- 
tributor to the North American Re- 
view, Current History, The Com- 
monweal, etc. 

WE are consolingly reminded by 
SisteER Mary St. MAUREEN’s “Sec- 
ond Spring in Scandinavia,” that 
there is something besides tragedy 
in the Norse countries today. The 
author, an Iowan by birth and edu- 
cation, is a member of the Congre- 
gation of the Sisters of Charity of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. She writes 
from Clarke College, Dubuque. 

It will doubtless surprise our 
readers as it did us, to hear that 
ELIZABETH FINEGAN is not yet 
“turned” twenty-two, and is still a 
Senior at Nazareth College, Roches- 
ter, whence she will get her B.A. 
degree this month. “Beyond the 
Years,” which won Honorable Men- 
tion in the 1939 National Kappa 
Gamma Pi contest, is her first pub- 
lished work though we would wager 
it won’t be her last. Her interests 
are mainly literary and sociological, 
and she is an active participant in 


the Catholic Worker Movement in 
Rochester. 

STANLEY B. JAMEs writes with his 
usual keen perception on “Hilaire 
Belloc—the Good European” as he 
examines critically but with affec- 
tion, a favorite thesis of his doughty 
fellow countryman. Mr. James’s 
fertile brain and busy pen keep him 
in the forefront of English Catholic 
apologists and in the columns of 
many of our magazines here and in 
his native land. 

WHEN we published FELIx 
DoHERTY’s sensitive interpretation 
of Joseph Mary Plunkett’s beautiful 
“Occulta” poems in December, 
1934, little did we think his next 
contribution would be on such a 
subject as “The Navy Cuts a Tooth,” 
even though he had the collabora- 
tion of Gorpon Norton. Mr. Doherty 
is a young Bostonian who won his 
A.B. from Boston College in 1931. 

Out of a lifetime of service of the 
Negro, Rev. JoHN T. GiLiarp, S.S.J., 
Pu.D., writes his criticism of a re- 
cent book, “The Negro’s God.” Dr. 
Gillard is no stranger in our pages 
and we hope that his article will 
arouse an intelligent questioning 
interest among our readers in the 
cause he serves so whole-heartedly. 

DoroTHy FREMONT (Mrs. Douc- 
LAS) GRANT’s articles always elicit 
enthusiastic comment from our 
readers (“Let’s Go to Confession”). 
She is fast becoming that extremely 
rare thing, a consistent Catholic. 
Witness the following: Recently 
she withdrew her support from the 
local welfare group (whose main 
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backing is Catholic) because it 
hands out contraceptive informa- 
tion; she made a protest to her 
Woman’s Club for engaging a Com- 
munist to speak, a portion of her 
dues going to pay said Communist’s 
fee. She believes in “living funda- 
mentals” instead of organizing to 
“talk generalities,’ and would 
that we had more of her! 

Besives its intrinsic interest, 
Puiuip Joun’s “Poet of the Church” 
draws attention to the poem that 
follows it, which we are particular- 
ly glad to reprint as it is not in- 
cluded in Thompson’s Collected 
Poems. Another, that may be found 
therein, “Love and the Child,” was 
first published in our pages in June, 
1896. Mr. John is a free lance 
writer living in Cheshire, England, 
who made his first appearance in 
our pages three years ago. 

A. F. Kovacs is a new contribu- 
tor, who fought in the World War 
as lieutenant in the Austro-Hun- 
garian army, came to this country 
and became research assistant at 
the University of Chicago, where 
later he took his Ph.D. degree in 
Modern European history. Since 
1937 Dr. Kovacs has been profes- 
sor of Modern European history 
at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He speaks with authority 
on “The Strength and Weakness of 
Germany,” having made a special 
study of conditions there and in 
southeastern Europe before the Mu- 
nich crisis. 

From time to time HAMILTON 
Craigie (“Lucus -Mortis”) gives us 
one of his distinctive stories. He is 
a former contributor who returned 
to our pages about two years ago 
after having won success in the 
secular literary field. 

AGAIN in nostalgic mood, BLANCHE 
JENNINGS THOMPSON harks back to 





her childhood days and evokes “A 
Tear for Little Eva.” Hers is a 
versatile pen as reference to our 
columns will show. 

Buinp from birth, W. P. Morais- 
sEY, M.A., has nevertheless accom- 
plished more than many of us who 
are in full possession of our sight. 
He has been through college and 
university in Iowa, his native state, 
has made special studies in Gaelic 
and in Spanish, has appeared in 
our pages as a poet (1934), and as 
his “Good Morning, Don Patricio!” 
shows, has not been idle in Catho- 
lic Action. It was after reading 
Father Gillis’s This Our Day in 
braille—in which it fills eight vol- 
umes!—that Mr. Morrissey re- 
newed his contact with us. 

Poets: Though we present him 
to our readers for the first time 
with “Cyclone Cellar,” there seems 
to be scarcely another magazine, a 
schoolbook or an anthology in 
which GLENN Warp DressBacu has 
not appeared; his verse has been 
collected in ten volumes, the 
latest, Selected Poems, published in 
1931. Our next three poets are old 
friends, SARA VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN 
(“Sunset Clouds”), whose name one 
meets more and more often in 
magazines, Catholic and secular; 
ELLEN GILBERT (“Uncertainty”), 
whose lyric gift has charmed us 
these many years, and Mrs. N. M. 
BENNETT (“Blind Weaver”) of 
Brooklyn, widely published in re- 
ligious and lay periodicals. And 
last, a new poet, EILEEN SURLES, 
who came East from her native 
Wisconsin in 1935 after graduation 
from college, became a Catholic the 
following year, and is now selling 
books in Macy’s, writing betimes. 
She has had verse published in the 
Chicago Tribune, the Daily Iowan, 
The New York Times and Spirit. 














Capitalism, the Creator. 


New Books 


By Carl Snyder.—French Refugee Life in the United 


States, 1790-1800. By Frances Sergeant Childs.—A Preface to Metaphysics. By 


Jacques Maritain.—Since Fifty. 


By William Rothenstein.—Economics for the 


Millions. By Henry Pratt Fairchild.—Stalin, Czar of all the Russias. By Eugene 


Lyons.—Margaret Fuller. 


tized by Emmet Lavery.—The Vatican. 
Translated and Arranged by Severin and 


Bonney.—Through Hundred Gates. 


By Mason Wade.—Brother Petroc’s Return. Drama- 


Text and Photographs by M. Thérése 


and Stephen Lamping, O.F.M.—The Official Catholic Directory, Anno Domini 1940. 
—Magic Gardens. By Rosetta E. Clarkson.—Testament of Friendship. By Vera 


Brittain.—A History of the Expansion of Christianity. Vols. I., II., Il. 
neth Scott Latourette.—Shorter Notices. 


Capitalism, the Creator: The Eco- 
nomic Foundations of Modern In- 
dustrial Society. By Carl Snyder. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.75. 

This book is dedicated to “the 
Prescient Mind of Adam Smith,” 
whose doctrines, according to the 
dedicatory inscription “found scant 
acclaim in his lifetime; still less in 
recent years.” The frontispiece is a 
a splendidly-done portrait of the 
man who wrote The Wealth of Na- 
tions. Despite these proofs of Mr. 
Snyder’s devotion and despite the 
very large volume to which they 
form an introduction, the present 
reviewer is inclined to doubt that 
the attitude of “recent years” will 
thereby undergo a substantial 
change. However this may be, if 
Adam Smith were to come upon Mr. 
Snyder’s book he would probably 
recognize in it a comprehensive en- 
dorsement of his own oft-quoted 
dictum: “All systems, either of pre- 
ference or of restraint being thus 
completely taken away, the obvious 
and simple system of natural liberty 
establishes itself of its own accord.” 
For Mr. Snyder rejects almost all 
modern “systems of restraint,” 


By Ken- 


whether by labor unions or by gov- 
ernment. 

“The attempt to raise wages 
through the action of labor unions,” 
asserts Mr. Snyder, “particularly 
when accompanied by strikes, can 
only work harm.” Nor can the 
workers be helped by legislation for 
shorter hours or minimum wages, 
nor their incomes be increased by 
such devices as unemployment in- 
surance and old age benefits. 

Mr. Snyder offers no adequate 
proof of these and similar dogmatic 
pronouncements. He deduces them 
from some remarkable generaliza- 
tions, the most important of which 
are the following: 

1. The shares of the national in- 
come available, respectively, to capi- 
tal and labor are fixed by certain 
economic conditions and must al- 
ways remain what they have been 
in the past. 

2. They cannot be changed by 
legislation, labor unions, or even by 
the employers; for “employers are 
always compelled by competition, to 
pay all that they can afford.” 

3. If capital’s share is reduced 
the capitalist will reduce his saving, 
his investment and thus the amount 
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of goods produced; hence wages 
can be raised only by increased sav- 
ing, investment and production. 

4. There is no such thing as 
oversaving, nor lack of adequate op- 
portunities for investment. 

5. Even “times of depression no 
longer mean any heavy increase in 
savings deposits, or in commercial 
deposits or in hoarded money.” 

Of these five propositions the first 
is an illogical inference and unwar- 
ranted prophecy; the second is di- 
rectly contrary to experience; the 
third is at best a half-truth, one of 
those half-truths which in the words 
of Tennyson, are “the blackest of 
lies”; the fourth is comprehensively 
refuted by more than a quarter of a 
century of American experience, 
while the fifth is an astounding 
denial of the obvious facts of the ex- 
isting depression. Apropos of the 
fourth proposition, it is significant 
that Mr. Synder takes no notice of 
the facts adduced by the Brookings 
Institution to show that our produc- 
tive plant was 20 per cent unused in 
the “prosperous” year of 1929. 

Mr. Snyder’s abiding a priori 
faith in competition leads him to 
oppose state intervention for the 
control of monopoly. He contends 
that government regulation of rail- 
roads and other public utilities has 
done much more harm than good, 
and that there are no “bad” trusts, 
since all monopolies are “especially 
interested in producing and in sell- 
ing at the lowest profitable price” 
(p. 250). 

Capitalism, the Creator, has been 
extolled as the best vindication of 
the capitalist system that has ap- 
peared in recent times. The pres- 
ent reviewer refuses to believe that 
capitalism is in such a bad way. 
In the a priori character of its 
main arguments, this “apologia” 
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recalls the Economic Harmonies of 
Frederic Bastiat; in its almost ful- 
some laudation of the captains of 
industry, it brings to mind the ex- 
travagant and superficial eulogies 
pronounced upon them by William 
H. Mallock. These two men and 
their theories have been dead for 
a long time. If Mr. Snyder’s argu- 
ments are sound, economic reforms 
are impossible, whether by volun- 
tary effort, by trade unions, or legis- 
lation. Improvements in the con- 
dition of the weaker economic 
classes can come only through in- 
creased savings by the capitalists 
and by “placing this surplus, this 
capital accumulation, largely in the 
hands of a relatively few indi- 
viduals, with rare gifts for the man- 
agement and utilization of this sur- 
plus; all for the general good.” 

Mr. Snyder admits, indeed, that 
the failure to avoid depressions is 
“a great failure properly charged to 
our economic system” (p. 353) but 
maintains that this evil could be 
readily corrected by control of 
credit: contraction on the approach 
of a boom; expansion on the ap- 
proach of and during a slump. 

The remedy is as simple as that! 
And yet, the supermen of capital- 
ism have been unable to apply it, 
even when they had all economic 
and political power in their hands, 
as in the period of 1929-1933. 

J. A. R. 


French Refugee Life in the United 
States, 1790-1800. By Frances Ser- 


geant Childs. Baltimore: The 

Johns Hopkins Press. $3.00. 

One aspect of the varied contri- 
butions made by the French refu- 
gees who came to this country 
about the year 1800 is illustrated 
by the LaFarge murals and stained 
glass windows in the Church of the 
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Paulist Fathers, New York City. 
Other aspects are recorded in 
Church history; for six of the ear- 
liest bishops of the United States 
came here from France. But much 
of what we owe the French has 
been forgotten, partly because so 
many of the immigrants returned 
to France after the settlement of 
the political disorder there, and 
partly because descendants of the 
refugees who remained were soon 
absorbed by the surrounding popu- 
lation. Only a series of intensive 
studies would provide the basis for 
a proper appreciation of French in- 
fluence in the development of the 
young Republic of the West. 
Excellent in itself and also a pos- 
sible introduction to such a series, 
Dr. Childs’ work properly appears 
among the publications of the 
Institut Francais de Washington, 
alongside of earlier books already 
in high esteem. Based upon pains- 
taking study of the fairly large lit- 
erature which bears upon its sub- 
ject, and upon consultation of 
manuscript material much of which 
is still in private hands, it provides 
an adequate background of the 
emigration; and it also evaluates in 
well-balanced and judicious fash- 
ion, the various aspects of refugee 
life in this country. In the selec- 
tion and arrangement of material, 
the author reflects credit on her 
academic training; in the presenta- 
tion of her story she employs an 
unaffected and readable style; and 
the anecdotes which she includes 
from time to time — just often 
enough to illustrate without con- 
fusing her central theme — make 
one hope that at some later date 
she may construct another lighter 
volume of tales and traditions, out 
of the rich sources which have evi- 
dently passed through her hands. 
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In that book, perhaps, she may, 
with good right use as frontispiece, 
one of LaFarge’s murals in the 
Paulist Church, or his altarpiece in 
the Church of the Ascension, for, 
although modestly reticent on this 
point, she happens to be John 


LaFarge’s grandchild. J. Mcs. 
A Preface to Metaphysics. Seven 
Lectures on Being. By Jacques 
Maritain. New York: Sheed & 

Ward, $1.75. 

To those who have never studied 
it, metaphysics is synonymous with 
the esoteric, the occult. Its posses- 
sion is the privilege of the few who 
dwell in a rarified intellectual at- 
mosphere. The average college 
graduate is probably even more 
convinced that metaphysics is be- 
yond his understanding in the sense 
that he doubts there is anything in 
the science that is really open to 
any normal sane understanding. In 
his own experience metaphysics 
was a kind of intellectual game he 
was forced to play at school. He 
got small enjoyment out of it and 
no success at all, mainly because he 
never got on to its rules. He may 
even be convinced that those who 
do know the rules of the game, the 
metaphysicians, with the compli- 
cated verbal manipulations they 
perform about the theme-word “be- 
ing” are far away from real life 
anyhow; and their debates and dis- 
cussions are about as unnecessary 
and as meaningless as the rigma- 
role of formalities in a Chinese 
wrestling bout. 

This attitude isn’t a healthy one 
and the metaphysicians themselves 
are not too happy about it. For 
they are all engaged in the serious 
business of coming to grips with 
reality and absorbing it into them- 
selves as much as they can. It is 
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not flattering to consider them an 
exclusive but eccentric club of puz- 
zle-solvers, and it is not just to dis- 
miss them as of no importance in 
the world of men. For metaphysics 
contains riches of surpassing value 
that have been quarried out of the 
depths of being by mankind’s 
noblest intelligences. Metaphysi- 
cians are not inclined to be secre- 
tive about their possessions—on the 
contrary they are uniformly anx- 
ious to share their discoveries with 
all. Unfortunately, poor textbooks 
and poor teachers come between 
the student’s mind and reality with 
the result that the vision of being 
is cut off and the student naturally 
feels that he is in a world of make- 
believe. M. Maritain’s Preface to 
Metaphysics is an attempt to turn 
the disillusioned and the uniniti- 
ated away from the shadows of the 
cave and to lead them into the clear 
sunlight of reality. 

More technically he speaks about 
metaphysical intuition. Many peo- 
ple who are called metaphysicians 
do not have this intuition: Kant 
never had it, Maritain has. Now to 
convey an intuition to another is as 
difficult as the task of an armless 
man trying to make a deaf com- 
panion see a speck of an airplane 
in a cloudy sky. Maritain cannot 
give it to you in a proof or demon- 
tration; he can only prepare the 
mind for metaphysics by provoking 
the reader to look into the face of 
reality and see for himself. Mari- 
tain’s method in these lectures is 
to talk around the vast deep subject 
of being and man’s approach to it, 
in such wise that the reader is 
forced beyond words and formulae 
and arguments into the world 
which really is. This book is ear- 
nestly recommended to all who are 
studying or ever have studied meta- 


physics. Even though it is only a 
preface, it deserves to be read with 
all the thoroughness that Mortimer 
Adler requires for reading the best 
books. J. F. C, 


Since Fifty. By William Rothen- 
stein. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $5.00. 

Readers of Men and Memories 
will welcome the continuation of 
one of the most distinguished of 
contemporary autobiographies 
which carries the record from 1922 
to 1938, a full-fruited narrative of 
what the author terms “a St. Mar- 
tin’s summer of the affections, 
bringing an ecstasy no less — per- 
haps unexpected—than that of the 
high summer of life.” 

In its brilliant yet leisurely style 
and in its magnetic warmth of hu- 
man sympathies, extending far be- 
yond aesthetic boundaries, this vol- 
ume continues the tradition of its 
predecessor. Sir William is still 
the showman of the attainments of 
his fellow-artists and friends. 

England has always been a fer- 
tile ground for friendly intercourse 
founded on the arts, as the United 
States, because of its youth and its 
tempo of living could not be. This 
phase of Anglican society is here 
delightfully recorded through the 
medium of the letters from the au- 
thor’s friends and associates, and 
through his own skill of selection 
from a wealth of memories, The 
book would be remarkable if only 
for the light it throws on a Euro- 
pean civilization, now apparently 
inscribed with the ancient motto of 
the sundial—“It is later than you 
think.” 

Great figures fill Rothenstein’s 
canvas. By virtue of fortunate 
presentation Lawrence of Arabia 
steps from the shelter of his Seven 
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Pillars a credible Englishman, and 
Ramsay MacDonald a romanticist, 
haunted by what no statesman can 
accomplish in the years loaned to 
him. Yeats, Haldane, Barrie, Helen 
Waddell, the French artist Blanche, 
the Duke of Windsor, Walter de la 
Mare, Leo Myers, St. John Gogarty 
and a host of others are limned in 
word drawings or in the repro- 
duced brush drawings with which 
the volume is generously illus- 
trated. The author’s own work is 
an exemplification of his dictum 
that “the rendering of fine breed- 
ing has been the special contribu- 
tion of English portraiture.” Nor 
does he limit this characteristic to 
painters, for in another passage he 
states, “One must go to writers for 
the portrayal of finely bred men 
and women. I never envisage Bar- 
ing’s ladies with blood-red finger- 
nails and sealing-wax lips.” 


The chapter entitled “Escape 
from Germany” has special interest 
at this time since it contains a brief 
account of his friend Count Harry 


Kessler, banished from the Ger- 
many he had served so faithfully 
for the “crime” of writing a life of 
Rathenau—“That could not be for- 
given him by the Nazis!” In the 
same chapter is a letter from an- 
other German friend with this com- 
ment on the prevailing tyranny: 
“The only hope is in this govern- 
ment of madmen and criminals, 
who do not represent Germany or 
even the better class of their fol- 
lowers, being overthrown as soon as 
possible.” The letter was written 
in 1933. 

To read Since Fifty is to be trans- 
ported to a St. Martin’s summer of 
mellow judgments and noble out- 
looks. The author’s relations to art 
and life are the farthest removed 
from the morbid egotisms of the 
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present era; inevitably, since he 
considers aesthetic achievement as 
linked to the accumulated disci- 
plines of culture and breeding. In 
a vicious and vulgar age his auto- 
biography looms like a Titian mas- 
terpiece above the painted rubbish 
of a newsstand. A sentence in the 
closing chapter seems to sum up his 
credo, “The Kingdom of God is not 
only within us, but before our 
eyes.” A. McC. S. 


Economics for the Millions. By Henry 
Pratt Fairchild. New York: Mod- 
ern Age Books. $2.50. 

There are dozens of elementary 
texts on economics which endeavor 
to render the subject easily under- 
stood by the average mind. In the 
opinion of the present reviewer this 
volume by Professor Fairchild is 
one of the most successful attempts 
of this kind in the English lan- 
guage. Although no such division 
is indicated in the book itself, the 
book may conveniently be divided 
into two parts, from the beginning 
to page 178, and from page 178 to 
the end. The first part is wholly 
or almost wholly descriptive of the 
way the present economic system is 
constituted and operates. This part 
of the volume is very helpful and 
very successful. 

The second part, however, is 
argumentative rather than descrip- 
tive, being an argument for Social- 
ism. It is plausible but not success- 
ful. Probably its most important 
chapter is the one headed “Fallacy 
of Profits.” It is not convincing for 
the simple reason that the argument 
itself is based upon a fallacy, unper- 
ceived by the author. Whatever of 
soundness this chapter contains is 
better stated a little further on in 
the chapter on “Overinvestment.” 
Almost every chapter in this second 
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part exemplifies superficial treat- 
ment, easy assumption and falla- 
cious argument. Perhaps the most 
conspicuous illustration of these 
faults occurs on pages 240 and 241, 
where the author discusses the 
question whether men will work as 
hard for property income as for 
labor income. The author’s answer 
to this question is a pretty naive ex- 
ample of oversimplification. 
3. & & 


Stalin, Czar of all the Russias. By 
Eugene Lyons. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $2.50. 

This is a colorful, popular biog- 
raphy of the Soviet dictator by a 
former United Press correspondent, 
who worked in Moscow from 1928 
to 1934. Earlier in his career, Eu- 
gene Lyons had been employed by 
a number of pro-Soviet organs in 
New York. He went to Russia with 


a completely sympathetic attitude 
toward the Communist regime. The 
record of his disillusionment is 


graphically portrayed in Assign- 
- ment in Utopia. Mr. Lyons is now 
editor of the American Mercury. 
Due to his experiences in Russia, 
he was not taken by surprise when 
the Nazi-Communist pact was an- 
nounced last August. 

The verifiable, salient facts of 
Stalin’s life are presented in this 
volume: birth in the slums of a 
fourth-rate Caucasian town; pov- 
erty in the home created by a pious 
mother and a drunken cobbler 
father; four years in a Greek Ortho- 
dox seminary at Tiflis; dismissal 
for causes never fully elucidated 
and then the plunge into a revo- 
lutionary career. This career com- 
prised five periods of exile and a 
thorough grounding in the doc- 
trines of Karl Marx. The fall of 
the Romanovs gave “Soso” his big 
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chance; returning to St, Petersburg 
he played a part in the overthrow 
of the government of Alexander 
Kerensky and wormed his way into 
the confidence of Lenin. Almost 
noiselessly (while Trotsky was 
making the most brilliant speeches 
of his career) Stalin moved into the 
key position as Secretary General 
of the Russian Communist Party. 
Upon the death of Lenin, Trotsky 
was pushed to one side. The stolid, 
silent Georgian, “an unscrupulous 
intriguer,” holding all the political 
wires in his hands, gradually elimi- 
nated his rival, Trotsky, and pre- 
pared the apotheosis of both him- 
self and Lenin. One of the most 
penetrating chapters in this biogra- 
phy shows how erection of a daz- 
zling tomb for Lenin’s body laid the 
groundwork of a new cult. Red 
Square holds the shrine of the So- 
viet religion of materialism. 

In dealing with the public life of 
Stalin, the author did not have ac- 
cess to the Soviet archives. As a re- 
sult, there are no revelations or in- 
terpretations of character based 
upon original documents. In fact, 
from the biographical point of view, 
the second half of the book is rather 
jejune; it is valuable, however, as 
an analysis of the Stalin technique 
of dictatorship. Apparently, Eu- 
gene Lyons believes that the Soviet 
Czar also followed a “rule-or-ruin” 
policy in foreign affairs. Speaking 
of the civil war in Spain, Mr. Lyons 
remarks that “Stalin’s Spanish poli- 
cies were so flagrantly anti-demo- 
cratic that the purblind might have 
been expected to open their eyes.” 
But amazingly, “the hoax was but- 
tressed rather than exposed. Such 
is the will to believe!” The author 
concludes his story with the state- 
ment that Stalin’s case represents 
“the triumph of mediocrity.” Per- 














haps one would be more accurate in 
judging this astounding career as 
“the triumph of Peter the Great 
over Karl Marx.” 

J. F. T. 


Margaret Fuller. Whetstone of 
Genius. By Mason Wade. New 
York: The Viking Press. $3.50. 
Margaret Fuller’s portrait has 

been briefly sketched by many a pen 
through the years since her death, 
but without question Mason Wade 
here paints the best and most au- 
thentic picture of New England’s 
most famous bluestocking—teacher, 
lecturer, editor, journalist and lite- 
rary critic. 

Her father, disappointed that his 
first-born was not a boy, gave her 
a boy’s education, drilling her him- 
self in Latin, history and literature 
at the age of six, thereby severely 
undermining her health. At six- 
teen she was deeply read in meta- 
physics, and in German, French and 
Italian literatures. While teaching 
at Alcott’s Temple School in Bos- 
ton she became friends with the 
members of the Transcendental 
Club, or the Club of the Like-Mind- 
ed, jestingly so-called because no 
two members shared the same 
opinions. The Transcendentalists, 
for the first time in America, put 
women like Sarah Ripley, Elizabeth 
Parker and Margaret Fuller upon 
a plane of intellectual equality with 
men. In a series of paid conversa- 
tions, a homespun imitation of the 
French salon, Margaret Fuller gath- 
ered together the elite of the women 
of Boston, “to systematize thought 
and give a precision and clearness 
in which our sex are so deficient . . . 
to ascertain what pursuits are best 
suited for us and how we may build 
up the life of thought upon the life 
of action.” All her contemporaries 
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agreed that these conversations did 
far more to bring Margaret Fuller 
fame than anything she ever wrote. 
Their lasting importance was the 
stimulus they gave later on to the 
founding of women’s clubs and col- 
leges, and to the feminist movement 
of Elizabeth Stanton and Susan B. 
Anthony. One of her essays in The 
Dial, the Transcendentalist quar- 
terly of which she was chief editor, 
was elaborated into a treatise on 
feminism: Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century. It at once brought 
her recognition as the most dis- 
tinguished advocate of the feminist 
cause in America, and established 
her as a writer. It also served her 
as an introduction to intellectual 
circles in New York, and afterwards 
in England and on the Continent. 
While living with the Greeleys in 
New York Margaret Fuller fell in 
love with James Nathan, a Jew, 
who treated her shabbily after she 
had given him letters of introduc- 
tion to some of her influential 
friends, and had published his 
travel notes in the Tribune, of 
which she was then literary critic. 
Her second love affair in Rome end- 
ed with her marriage to the Mar- 
chese Ossoli, an impoverished 
Italian nobleman, ten years younger 
than herself. Because of his fam- 
ily’s opposition the marriage had to 
be secret, although she consented to 
be married by a priest. She had no 
religion herself, her childhood Uni- 
tarianism having vanished long 
since into thin air. “To her Ca- 
tholicism was only the trappings 
and bare bones of a once-living re- 
ligion. . . . She wondered how any- 
one who thought could remain a 
Catholic after seeing Catholicism 
in Italy.” She had bitter things to 
say of Pope Pius IX. whom she 
deemed “a traitor to the liberal 
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cause he had done so much to 
launch.” Puritan New England 
with all its anti-Catholic prejudice 
was at the last guiding her pen. 
Mr. Wade has done well to resur- 
rect the memory of an important 
figure in the history of- American 
letters. BS. L. C. 


Brother Petroc’s Return. By Emmet 
Lavery. From the novel by S. 
M. C. New York: Samuel French. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75 cents. 

Mr. Lavery, that indefatigable 
apostle of modern drama, is fond of 
stepping in with great efficiency 
where angels might reasonably fear 
to tread. To be sure, he has not 
here produced a successor to that 
First Legion which seems to have 
been so phenomenally triumphant 
all around the world. But he does 
a daring enough feat in dramatiz- 
ing this highly imaginative novel of 
the anonymous English nun—and 
does it so capably that our Catholic 
“tributary theater” gains a new 
play of unique subject and possi- 
bilities. 

If one does not suggest Brother 
Petroc’s Return for the professional 
stage, it is because the plot itself is 
so essentially remote from universal 
or even particular experience. The 
problems of leaping from the end 
of the so-called Ages of Faith into 
the confused efficiency of the so- 
called Age of Science—of being at 
once twenty-seven and four hun- 
dred years old—and of being the 
object of an apparent miracle in 
order to celebrate one single Mass— 
are undoubtedly matter for poetry; 
and much of the poetic atmosphere 
hung round them in the original 
novel. Whether they are suitable, 
that is to say, arresting material for 
the realistic stage is another ques- 
tion. In one sense it is a question 
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similar to that raised by Berkeley 
Square and other “four dimen- 
sional” dramas; except that the 
mysterious agelessness of human 
love is so universally experienced or 
suspected that it makes a more 
credible bridge between author and 
audience. 

Brother Petroc’s most persistent 
problems are bound up in the re- 
lations of time and eternity, of the 
individual and the will of God— 
which lend themselves easily 
enough to private meditation or to 
the rhythmic remoteness of verse 
or symbolic drama. But by expert 
stage directions, by colloquial dia- 
logue, even by comic relief and a 
hint of tragic romance, Emmet 
Lavery has done all that could be 
done to adapt his elusive and evoca- 
tive material to the demands of an 
idealistic yet popular theater. 

K. B. 


The Vatican. Text and Photographs 
by M. Thérése Bonney. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $3.00. 
The publication of this book of 

eighty photographs with explana- 

tory text is one more proof of the 
present fresh access of interest in 
the Papacy. The volume provides 
photographic evidence of the con- 
tinuing vitality of the Vatican, that 
institution quite literally ever an- 
cient and ever new. From the tomb 
of Peter down to Marconi’s radio, 
with its five antennae (to North 

America, Japan and China, South 

America), the book is full of photos, 

not only unique, but incredibly 

beautiful, and technically remark- 
able. Here are breath-taking vistas 
seen only by those people, who, 
visiting Rome, spend time to study 
it in light and shadow. Not even 
in the Illustratione Vaticane are 
there to be found such superb 
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photographs as these; and it is note- 
worthy that Miss Bonney is the first 
American photographer to be al- 
lowed to make a pictorial record of 
the Vatican. 

Five groups of pictures make up 
the book: St. Peter’s, the Pontifical 
Palace, Vatican City, the Vatican 
Library, and Castel Gondolfo. In 
the section on St. Peter’s, instead 
of the conventional front face view, 
the book gives glimpses of the Ba- 
silica seen beyond the trees of the 
Vatican gardens. Undistracted by 
statue and facade, the beholder 
grasps the idea born in the soul of 
Michelangelo, utter symmetry and 
proportion projected there in 
bronze and stone. A close-up of the 
backs of giant statues striding 
across the front of the roof,—apos- 
tolic shoulders against the heavens, 
—this view will be dear to all those 
hardy folk who have climbed to 
that very roof, to be astonished by 
the presence there of the efficient, 
thoroughly up-to-date Vatican City 
post office, nestling in a corner be- 
hind the facade. 

Castel Gondolfo with its new 
gardens again proclaims the per- 
sistence through the ages of the 
Italian sense of beauty and form. 
That unique Italian spirit of ex- 
uberant vitality and imagination, 
is shown in the very planting of the 
trees, in the placing of fountains to 
catch the breeze and scatter the 
spray into rainbow hues, and even 
in the planning of the chicken 
houses with their mosaic facades, 
in which every cock and hen and 
chick stand captive in stone, the 
cock proclaiming the glory of God’s 
sunrise in the very stretch of his 
neck, in every line of his mosaic 
feathers. 

So it goes,—a book to bring tears 
of happy remembrance to some; to 
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arouse in others the determination, 
somehow, to get home to Rome, as 
Father LaFarge says in his splen- 
did introduction, to see our “token” 
home, the outward manifestation of 
a living idea. K. D. B. 


Through Hundred Gates. Trans- 
lated and arranged by Severin 
and Stephen Lamping, O.F.M. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.50. 

This book belongs to a depart- 
ment of literature which as it grows 
enriches the missionary’s resources 
immensely. These pages contain 
the story of more than forty con- 
verts, representative of a truly 
Pentecostal group, English, Irish, 
Scotch, North and South American, 
Scandinavian, Hungarian, Spanish, 
French, Dutch, Russian, Hindu, 
Chinese, Japanese and African. We 
have here the autobiographical 
narratives of types as different as 
an Olympic champion, Ralph Met- 
calfe; a famous football coach, 
Knute Rockne; an American bishop, 
Duane G. Hunt; a Wall Street 
financial expert, John Moody; an 
Anglican minister, Owen Francis 
Dudley; a Prince, Dimitri Gallitzin; 
a Chinese Prime Minister, Dom P. C. 
Lou Tseng-Tsiang, O.S.B.; an ad- 
miral, Shinjiro S. Yamamoto; poets, 
Francis Jammes and Paul Claudel; 
authors, G. K. Chesterton, Sigrid 
Undset, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Shane 
Leslie; diplomats, lawyers, profes- 
sors. Wisely the editors have add- 
ed a very interesting and enlighten- 
ing biographical sketch of each of 
the writers except in three cases 
where the item has been withheld 
at the desire of the contributor. 

The compilation of this volume 
involving the selection of, and in 
many cases, the translation of docu- 
ments, called for good judgment 
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and hard work. The result is 
wholly satisfactory. Here we see 
the paths by which these forty 
journeyed. Hundreds of others 
came by ways similar or markedly 
different. Perhaps this volume is 
but the first of a series. We should 
welcome the news that we may ex- 
pect another soon. Once again we 
are moved to reflect that all roads 
lead to Rome. J. McS. 


The Official Catholic Directory. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$4.00-$6.00. 

This indispensable working tool 
of ours, whose compilers we bless 
often and feelingly through the 
year, comes to us Anno Domini, 
1940, in its usual handsome format 
and with the annual improvements 
that are making it a consistently 
better reference book. This year 
these include an Alphabetical Cross 
Index under 120 headings (which 
might be fuller and doubtless will 
be in 1941), a further clarification 
of the formerly bewildering Re- 
ligious Orders section and a more 
detailed cross index of both this and 
the Missionary Orders section. 
There has also been an expansion 
in the Classified Buyers Guide and 
Index. We have had fewer major 
ecclesiastical changes than last 
year, a number of hierarchical 
changes, a record number of con- 
verts, but a decrease of 3,371 in the 
Catholic population of the United 
States. The last figure is explained 
by the fact that the Bishop of 
Brooklyn directed that only those 
who are churchgoing or practicing 
Catholics should be counted in his 
Diocese. A general computation 
on such grounds, would not, it 
seems to us, give a truer presenta- 
tion of actual church membership 
than the inaccurate one we get at 


present. The need is for skilled 
statisticians who will know how to 
give us both sides of the picture. In 
the meantime our thanks again to 
the House of Kenedy for an enor- 
mously difficult task well done, one 
which like many of life’s props, we 
are prone to take too much for 
granted. 


Magic Gardens. A Modern Chronicle 
of Herbs and Savory Seeds. By 
Rosetta E. Clarkson. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

To a select audience of herb fan- 
ciers Mrs. Clarkson is known as the 
founder of a small monthly, Herb 
Journal, and the author of Magic 
Fragrance. A practical primer on 
the growing and use of herbs, to- 
gether with their symbolism and 
history. 1937 (re-issue of the first 
twelve numbers of her monthly). 
For a long time before she began 
writing her Herb Journal she had 
been busily engaged in collecting 
and studying a vast number of 
ancient herbals and garden books, 
and had been patiently planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting, in her 
garden at Salt Acres on the Con- 
necticut shore, hundreds of varie- 
ties of herbs, whose history goes 
back to dim antiquity. Her inter- 
est in fragrant herbs is not that of 
the scientific botanist but that of a 
successful grower and enthusiastic 
user of herbs and a romantic fan- 
cier of every sort of antiquarian 
lore concerning the subject. 

Very early in her childhood days 
Mrs. Clarkson had become interest- 
ed and enchanted by the delightful 
aromas which filled her grand- 
mother’s small herb garden and by 
“the heavenly blend of odors,” prod- 
uct of that same herb garden, which 
her grandmother put into the spicy 
and fragrant bags and pads which 





























she was allowed to place between 
the winter clothes in the large 
chests that stood in the attic. The 
little girl has become, during the 
intervening years, a veritable oracle 
on all questions of herb culture and 
herb utilization. She is not, how- 
ever, the dispassionate, impersonal, 
and cryptic kind of oracle but the 
effusive and companionable kind 
who, while actually imparting her 
lessons, chuckles over each chance 
to digress, delights in profuse cita- 
tions from naive and quaint au- 
thors, elaborates lovingly on pot- 
pourris, sachets, pomanders, recipes 
for pickles, pastries, and caraway 
cakes and contrives to add a few 
strokes and touches here and there 
which blend into a lucid character 
portrait of herself with vivid back- 
grounds of garden, drying room, 
kitchen, and parlor. Nor is her 
“twenty-pound tiger cat Orphie 
Whiffendorfer (just Orphie in hot 
weather)” omitted from the picture. 
For he is seen trailing his mistress 
about her garden all summer, as- 
suming the responsibilities of over- 
seer in the drying room, and, in the 
game of guessing what kind of herb 
fagots are thrown on the fire, “com- 
ing out always right on catnip”— 
for “Orphie’s head goes up as soon 
as his nose has searched out his 
favorite odor.” T. C. P. 


Testament of Friendship. By Vera 
Brittain. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

Similar in title to the autobiogra- 
phy of the author’s early years, this 
second “testament” by Vera Brit- 
tain differs from the first in more 
ways than it resembles it. It treats 
largely of the post-War years, 
which, twisted and warped as they 
may have been, were yet far from 
witnessing the violent agony of the 
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era of blood and demolition so 
dominant in Testament of Youth. 
Possibly the impetus for the soft- 
ening of angles and the emphasis 
on kindly understanding sprang 
from Miss Brittain’s appreciation of 
the glowing selflessness of her 
friend, Winifred Holtby, whose por- 
trait she offers here as a gesture 
“in memoriam.” Whatever may be 
the fate of Miss Holtby as a novel- 
ist, from the pages of this study she 
emerges as a fine, broad-minded, 
lovable woman, prodigal in her 
service to others, keen and sympa- 
thetic in her perception of human 
values, extraordinarily courageous 
in facing personal tragedy. 

Her childhood environment was 
that of a happy family life. War- 
time experiences as an assistant 
in a Nursing Home (where, by 
chance, Sir Henry Irving died sud- 
denly in her arms), and as a hostel 
forewoman in the WAAC head- 
quarters in France, undoubtedly 
had a profound influence on her 
character. One of the brilliant post- 
War literary group in Oxford, 
Winifred Holtby seems to have 
escaped the bitterness noticeable in 
so many of her contemporaries. It 
was there, at Somerville, that she 
first met Vera Brittain and began 
a friendship that endured till her 
death. They were singularly united 
despite strong differences of person- 
ality. They shared a home before 
and after Vera Brittain’s marriage, 
and their relationship was that of a 
perfectly attuned sisterhood. When 
death overtook Winifred Holtby at 
the age of thirty-seven, after four 
stark years of painful anticipation, 
to Vera Brittain was entrusted the 
delicate role of literary executor, 
and through Vera Brittain was 
published, posthumously, Miss 
Holtby’s best claim to renown, 
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South Riding. Undoubtedly, she 
was a truly gifted artist. What 
greater accomplishment might have 
been hers had she not met death so 
early, or had she been more selfish- 
ly insistent on the. privacy and in- 
difference conducive to production, 
no one can say. 

Despite the obvious conclusion 
that the very intimacy between au- 
thor and subject which insures au- 
thenticity of fact, acts also as a 
handicap in matters of dispassion- 
ate evaluation, this is a book of 
friendship well worth reading. 

C. A. 


A History of the Expansion of Chris- 
tianity. By Kenneth Scott Latou- 
rette. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Vols. I, HU, II. $3.50 each. 

The author of these volumes—an 
ordained minister of the Baptist 


Church and professor of Missions 
and Oriental History at Yale for al- 
most twenty years,—has published 
several books upon China and 


Japan. At present, he is engaged 
upon his most ambitious undertak- 
ing, a six-volume work which in 
more than a million words will tell 
the history of Christianity from its 
beginning to the present day. Vol- 
ume I., The First Five Centuries, 
Volume II., The Thousand Years of 
Uncertainty and the recently com- 
pleted Volume III., Three Centuries 
of Advance, carry the story down to 
the year 1900. In the first two vol- 
umes the extensive bibliographies 
are arranged by chapters and the 
titles are listed in the order in 
which they are first mentioned in 
the footnotes. In Volume III. the 
bibliography is arranged on a dif- 
ferent principle—works to which 
reference is made more than once 
in a footnote are listed alphabeti- 
cally according to authors at the 
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end of the volume. A brief evalua- 
tion, not always impartial, is passed 
upon many of the works listed. In 
all three volumes the bibliography, 
though not exhaustive is large, and 
with regard to the inclusion of 
items from all schools, irreproach- 
able. 

The reader will soon perceive that 
the author with almost incredible 
industry has worked over an enor- 
mous mass of literature and has 
made an honest effort to present the 
results of his study fairly. Page 
after page contains calm, judicial 
discussion of controversial issues 
which have often occasioned violent 
differences of opinion and bitter 
feelings. It will also be obvious 
that despite an effort to be perfect- 
ly objective, the author has sur- 
veyed the scene from a particular 
standpoint—and that not Catholic. 
This is not surprising. No matter 
how hard one may try to be wholly 
impersonal in the writing of his- 
tory, countless decisions must be 
made which infallibly reflect one’s 
outlook, one’s principles, in a word, 
one’s standpoint. Who can escape 
the influences of “the personal 
equation” in trusting or distrusting 
sources of information, in weighing 
the significance of an episode, in 
selecting or in tracing the relation- 
ship between events? Even if it 
were possible to write a page no 
less accurate than a photograph the 
result would still reflect decisions 
as to the best time and place for 
the exposing of the sensitive plate, 
and as to the expediency of facing 
it in a certain direction. 

The author is not unaware of all 
this. With a frankness unfortu- 
nately rare among religious his- 
torians, he states in his Introduc- 
tion that although not conscious of 
any thesis which he desires to es- 
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tablish, he knows that “no his- 
torian can write without bias, and 
he who professes to do so is either 
deceiving or self deceived.” As he 
anticipated, his American Protes- 
tantism has led him to look for 
and stress the facts which are of 
interest to American Protestants, 
and the fact that his religion is of 
the non-liturgical Evangelical type, 
“has prevented him from under- 
standing fully the great branches 
of the Christian Church which are 
more nearly in the historic Catholic 
tradition.” 

To illustrate the fairly numerous 
instances of honest, unconscious 
bias which might be offered, the 
author’s judgment upon the varia- 
tions of Protestantism will serve. 
Each year the evidence that Prot- 
estantism has disrupted Christian 
unity becomes more extensive and 
more irrefutable. Facing this fact 
squarely, Dr. Latourette takes the 
bull by the horns. To him the 
process of disintegration under an- 
other name becomes proof of the 
vitality of Protestant Christianity. 
He calls it “proliferation”; and he 
proclaims that between a. p. 1500 
and a. p. 1800 the number of new 
religious movements which stem 
from Christianity was legion. “In 
these three centuries more ap- 
peared than in all the preceding 
1500 years.” 

The chief activities of a writer 
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who undertakes a work like this 
before us, may be summed up 
under the captions, “Gathering,” 
“Sifting,” “Arranging.” The author 
has been more successful in the 
first of these than in the other two. 
Both in the selection of facts and 
in the relative emphasis he places 
upon them, he leaves something to 
be desired. And in the presenta- 
tion of his enormous material,—a 
difficult, indeed a Herculean task,— 
had he given more careful attention 
and exercised more skillful crafts- 
manship he would have helped the 
average reader to absorb a larger 
amount of useful information. 
Within the limitations indicated 
by the above comments and keep- 
ing in mind that Dr. Latourette is 
a collector rather than an original 
research worker or a critical spe- 
cialist, one may properly be grate- 
ful to him for having created in 
these well packed volumes a rich 
storehouse of historical facts. Nat- 
urally enough, he gives explana- 
tions and draws conclusions which 
go to justify the Protestant inter- 
pretation of Christianity. But if 
we read his mind aright, he will 
be quick to admit that other schol- 
ars no less capable would have 
made a different selection of facts, 
arranged them in another order, 
and then quite logically have drawn 
conclusions the opposite of those 
he here presents. J. Mcs. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: Cathedral in the Sun. 
By Anne B. Fisher (New York: 
Carlyle House. $2.75). This is the 
story of the Mission of San Carlos 
Borromeo in Carmel from the In- 
dian angle, Mrs. Fisher having been 
fortunate enough to glean the ma- 
terial of her novel from the grand- 





daughter of her hero, Juan, the 
Room-se-en Indian, who had seen 
Fra Junipero Serra mark the site 
of the Mission with a cross made of 
two sticks. Juan’s daughter mar- 
ried an English cabin boy off a 
whaling ship and a child of this 
union, as an old lady, delighted in 
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retelling the tales of the Mission 
that her Mother had cherished. 
Mrs. Fisher deserves many thanks 
for preserving so much authentic 
and valuable folklore. One can 
only the more regret that the profu- 
sion of incident has overweighted 
the story. It is a rambling chroni- 
cle of events with entirely objective 
values. With half the characters 
and incidents, more carefully han- 
dled, Mrs. Fisher might have gained 
richer results. It is puzzling that a 
Californian like the author should 
speak of “Don” Boronda as, in 
Spanish “Don” is only used with 
the Christian name—Don Jose. 

Night Bell. By Kenneth Horan 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00). The tense drama that 
lies behind the scenes in a hospital, 
seen through the eyes of a patient 
convalescing from a major opera- 
tion, is the stuff of this latest novel 
by Kenneth Horan. Of course the 
patient has a peculiar vantage 
point, in that she is the wife of the 
head doctor of the hospital and the 
sister-in-law of its chief surgeon. 
But Mrs. Horan has made her also 
a wise, discerning, sympathetic 
woman, naturally responsive to the 
needs of doctor, nurse and fellow 
patients in the various conflicts that 
develop around about them. Mrs. 
Horan does not plumb the depths, 
but her story is well told, the sus- 
pense well sustained, the characters 
generally well drawn, the various 
threads skillfully woven into a con- 
nected pattern and the ending a re- 
freshing surprise. Incidentally, we 
are. thankful for the sane portrayal 
of the nuns who conduct the hos- 
pital,—they are neither caricatured 
nor dehumanized. 

The Loon Feather. By Iola Fuller 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50). This is a first novel, winner 
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of the Hopwood Award, that augurs 
well for the future of its author, 
Miss Fuller might well be Oneta, 
daughter of the great Tecumseh, 
herself, so deep and sympathetic is 
her understanding of the Ojibway 
and his traditions. The story takes 
place during fur trading days on 
Mackinac Island where Indians and 
whites lived in close proximity dur- 
ing the summer months, and in it 
are contrasted the Indian’s way and 
the white man’s way and the at- 
tempt of one to interpenetrate the 
other, unsuccessful until the mating 
of two, alike in spirit, and great in 
soul. It is written in a lovely sing- 
ing prose well suited to the descrip- 
tions of natural beauty with which 
it abounds, as well as to the story of 
Oneta, wise beyond her years, in 
whom are resumed all the higher 
qualities of her own race modified 
by the wisdom she has gleaned from 
her contact with the better things 
in the white man’s code. Miss 
Fuller shows none of the Indian’s 
harsher side—her picture is a bit 
idealistic as her story is a bit long 
drawn out. She has however un- 
doubted gifts and the serene loveli- 
ness that emanates from her pages 
comes as balm to spirits surfeited 
by cruelty and horror on the print- 
ed page as well as in a war-torn 
world. 
Mariana. 


By Sally Salminen 
(New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.50). Everyone who has listened 
to the radio during the past few 
months or who has followed the lat- 
est war maps is familiar with the 


Aland Islands which lie, neatly 
sandwiched between the coasts of 
Finland and Sweden in the Gulf of 
Bothnia. It was of the Aland peo- 
ple that Miss Salminen wrote s0 
successfully four years ago in Ka- 
trina and they are again the sub- 
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of her newest novel. No hint the hard-driven life of the island 


of present war terrors, however, people, a people who accept with 
seeps through the heavily patterned quiet nobility and willing mind the 
story of Mariana. Instead, it gives hardship of their lives, a people who 
in detail—often too much detail— made the fabric of courage with 
the every day life of the fragile, which Finland victoriously lost 
youngest daughter of a poor farmer- her freedom and will in the end 
family. It begins with her child- regain it. Mariana however is a 
hood and ends with a contentedly lesser Katrina both as a novel and 
readjusted marriage, but in be- as a person, and Miss Salminen has 
tween these two points the reader fallen short of her first achieve- 
becomes intimately acquainted with ment. 
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